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INTRODUCTION 



It is a foolish thing to make a long prologue, and 
to be short in the story itself. III MACCABEES ii:32. 

THIS whole book is a plea against the fatalist view that success or failure 
of the organization of peace is dependent upon a general willingness to 
make sacrifices for the general good. It is a plea against the belief that 
everybody must be peaceful before a supranational organization can 
succeed. Civilization will be destroyed by man's own instruments if we 
wait until these conditions are fulfilled. 

Underlying the present study is the conviction that for a long time 
to come peace will be threatened by aggression, and that salvation can- 
not and must not be made dependent upon the conversion of the last 
potential aggressor. It is our sacred duty to see that, in the future, ag- 
gression does not succeed. The machinery for organizing the forces of 
peace assumes, under these conditions, a special significance. 

Nations, like individuals, choose as a rule the way of least resistance. 
Faced by bullies, they either give way or, in despair, fight in the most 
unfavorable position. The coming peace must, therefore, aim at pro- 
tecting nations against themselves, against their own shortsightedness, 
their egotism, their fatalism. Under the impact of the shock they are 
now experiencing they must be convinced, led, coaxed, or if need be, 
compelled, into accepting obligations for their common protection 
which precede the natural growth of supranational psychology. We can- 
not wait until humanity becomes "ripe" for international government. 

The League of Nations failed because it was based upon the assump- 
tion that enlightened self-interest would induce the nations to under- 
take, in the hour of imminent danger, obligations they were not pre- 
pared to assume in the hour of victory. It tried to protect humanity 
without demanding sacrifices in advance, to safeguard peace without 

13 
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counting upon the weaknesses inherent in human nature. In Lord 
Macaulay's words, "to compromise between two things which do not 
admit of compromise, resistance and non-resistance," is fatal. Yet this 
was what the founders of the Covenant attempted. 

We must make a new start. We must examine with care and detach- 
ment the elements which have been blamed for the failure of the 
League. Then we must begin to construct, first in theory, later in prac- 
tice, international collaboration on new principles. We must go as far 
as possible, but we must not be seduced by the mirage of dreams. 

Alas, world-wide machinery to enforce peace is only a dream at pres- 
ent. It is a dream, however, which will certainly become true one day, 
just as the dream of the United States was realized. But it is not for 
tomorrow. For tomorrow we must plan and labor. We must be starkly 
realistic. By blending realism and practicability with vision and courage 
we can go further than most of us believe, but we cannot reach the 
goal yet a world-wide machine to safeguard and guarantee peace. Re- 
luctantly and regretfully we must restrict ourselves in time and space. 
By aiming at less, we can lay a solid groundwork for more ambitious, 
all-inclusive structures in the future. 

The steps humanity must initiate after the present war to preserve 
itself must be steps and not jumps; to take these steps it will have to 
make one of the greatest efforts ever attempted in the history of the 
world. They are possible if the leaders of the nations are fully convinced 
that the alternative is total destruction, and that there is no other al- 
ternative. To consider humanity capable of the worst is no reason to 
despair. In fact, it might be the very attitude safeguarding the world 
from taking suicidal chances. Peace cannot be secured by a kind of 
cosmic healing prayer. "A hundred and one prayers for peace" are ex- 
cellent, but it is tempting fate to consider them a substitute for organiz- 
ing the co-operative forces of the world on a rational basis. As much 
harm has been done by sincere crusaders and pacifists as by polished 
skeptics and sleek cynics. Together they have contributed to lulling 
mankind to sleep. They have helped to encourage aggression and to 
disarm the nations, spiritually and materially. 

A great part of this book will be devoted to an outline of the steps 
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humanity should take after this war. One will look in vain for blue- 
prints or prefabricated schemes, but one will find plenty of facts (not 
figures), a serious attempt to outline some of the technical and psycho- 
logical foundations of peace, a warning against false prophets, and a 
challenge of certain ideas which underlie most of the Anglo-Saxon lit- 
erature on international affairs. 

He who sets out to participate in the preliminary discussion of ways 
and means to achieve a more lasting peace needs no credentials. To 
have participated as a minor actor on the contemporary diplomatic 
stage, to have suffered intensely under the breakdown of the one big 
experiment in international government that humanity has undertaken, 
to have passionately followed, as a journalist, a diplomat, and a teacher 
of international affairs, the developments of the last twenty-five years 
should, however, entitle one to enter the discussion. The following pages 
are those of a man for whom, with many of his generation, the quest 
for international order is an all-devouring passion and the chief con- 
tent of his life since his return from the trenches of the last war. 

Peace can be won only if those called upon to determine its shape 
will be realistic visionaries, peace fanatics thoroughly familiar with the 
role and the mechanism of power in international affairs. Fate has im- 
posed two gigantic conflagrations upon the world within the life span 
of one generation. The surviving combatants of the first World War are 
still in the zenith of their physical and mental faculties. Never in history, 
with the sole exception perhaps of the generation of 1792, has so much 
knowledge, experience, and suffering been vested in one generation. But 
the experience and knowledge of this generation have not been matched 
by a vision and energy corresponding to its strategic position. Out of 
exhaustion, disappointment and cynicism, in most of the democratic 
countries it allowed the older and the younger men to take on the lead- 
ership. Its fatal hour is now approaching. To have called itself with a 
certain coquetry the lost generation does not absolve its surviving mem- 
bers from their duty to step into the charmed circle of action and to 
consider themselves responsible for the welfare of future generations. 

As one of them, as one who has faith in the possibilities of a more 
stable international order, as a firm believer in a revitalized democracy, 
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I offer the following disillusioned but by no means discouraged con- 
siderations to the attention of those of my contemporaries who will be 
called upon to participate in shaping the foundations of the things to 
come. 



1 



THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GERMAN DEMOCRACY 



WE MUST speak,, we who are the survivors of the battlefields o the last 
war, we who are the chief victims. We fought the last war, and whether 
we were on the winning or losing side, we thought that we were fighting 
for a better world. We have been deceived in our hopes; our sacrifice 
has been in vain. We think of all those of our generation who have not 
returned. They died in vain. The war, fought by so many, to make the 
world safe for democracy, has led to the greatest destruction of civil 
liberties and human dignity that the world has witnessed since these 
were proclaimed the common privilege of every human being. 

The complex reasons for the peace failure have been discussed in their 
economic, social, and diplomatic aspects for twenty years, beginning 
with that brilliant and prophetic book by J. M. Keynes, The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, 1 In contrast to this, the psychological, socio- 
logical, and moral aspects have been neglected. In spite of their tremen- 
dous political importance they were chiefly left to professional psycholo- 
gists or to church agencies active in the international field. Among 
studies emphasizing these aspects a small booklet published some years 
ago can still claim attention. It is the result of an impartial study made 
by an international consultative group 2 composed of representatives of 
international organizations with their headquarters at Geneva. The au- 
thor of the present volume, then still an official of the League of Nations, 
served as a consultant to the group. In a small and dreary tavern for 
vegetarians in Geneva, we sat through many evenings of a long and 

1 John Maynard Keynes, The "Economic Consequences of the Peace, New York (Har- 
cotirt, Brace, and Howe), 1920. 

2 Causes of the Peace Failure, 1919-39, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
'International Conciliation," No, 363. 

17 
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oppressive winter, in the shadow o a war which, after a furious be- 
ginning, seemed to be waning. These were the months of the "phony" 
war, when French soldiers toiled unmolested under the eyes of their 
German enemies on the outer works of the Maginot Line and on the 
German side passenger trains passed close to the frontier within easy 
reach of silent French guns. Defense works were continued in the glare 
of electric projectors as in deepest peace. These were the months when 
the Germans greeted the French President, secretly visiting the front 
lines, with "Welcome to the French President" spread in big letters on 
enormous posters lifted above the trenches, and the Marseillaise blaring 
loudly and ironically from German loud-speakers; the months when 
the German radio informed its French listeners what menu the British 
Commander, Lord Gort, was eating in his secret headquarters at the 
Somme; when the French radio played recordings of old speeches of the 
Fuehrer for the benefit of its German listeners, asserting his will not to 
integrate a single Czech into the German Reich. Sometimes during the 
endless winter nights not a single shot was fired along the hundreds of 
miles of the German-French front, and the greatest danger to the 
soldiers was to leave their well-heated casemates and catch cold when 
on patrol duty in the snow and sleet. 

While not necessarily agreeing with every word of that report, I con- 
cur with its essential conclusions. In the following pages, however, I 
intend to stress only a few aspects of the failure: (i) the responsibility 
of the peace settlement of 1919 in the catastrophe, because of the lesson 
it carries for the peacemakers; (2) the tragical impotence of Democratic 
Socialism, because of the dangers of overestimating the potential strength 
of such movements in a reconstructed world; (3) the share of the 
League of Nations in the debacle, because of the dangers implied in the 
idea of basing international action on similar principles in the future. 

If the economic reasons for the peace failure are not stressed and the 
role played by the fear of Bolshevism in the tragic development is hardly 
touched upon, it is because both have had sufficient attention in con- 
temporary literature. Other aspects, especially psychological ones, have 
not, ia the author's opinion, been given their due share in the current 
discussion, or have been insufficiently interpreted. 
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i. THE GHOST OF VERSAILLES 

In view of the tendency today to underestimate the role of the peace 
of 1919 in the catastrophe, attention will be focused here first on this 
aspect of the peace failure. Many inveterate critics of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the whole treaty system of Paris are now minimizing their 
former objections. Versailles, in their opinion, might have justified 
criticism, it never justified Hitler. They are inclined to dismiss the whole 
matter as irrelevant for the moment, as an academic discussion, even 
as a kind of encouragement to Hitler. 

We even witness the strange spectacle of people who, after having 
solemnly warned the world for twenty years against the consequences 
of Versailles, are now trying to justify a settlement that we know they 
have abhorred. This is not so much proof of the relativity of political 
judgments as evidence of the fact that such criticism has remained super- 
ficial. A criticism of essentials cannot possibly be influenced by balancing 
evils. The fact that Hitler, whom nothing could possibly justify, is 
worse than the mistakes which have helped to create him in no way 
absolves the treaty makers of 1919. 

To know what was wrong with the last peace settlement is in itself 
no guarantee of a better peace. Even if all the mistakes of 1919 should 
be avoided, the result might still be a new chaos. We must attempt to 
evaluate the factors and forces which have appeared or come to the fore- 
ground within the last quarter of a century. We must make a peace 
corresponding to new realities. This implies a careful analysis of these 
new forces and an appraisal of their probable role in the future. We 
must attempt to separate the living forces from the dead ones without 
letting ourselves be deceived by appearances. Movements which are 
very much in the foreground now may be of little importance tomor- 
row. Seemingly insignificant tendencies may dominate the future. It 
is the chief purpose of this book to examine and weigh these forces, 
to try to evaluate the new realities and to show their possible impact 
upon a new peace. 

We cannot make now the peace that we should have made then. I am 
alarmed when I hear old friends talk of the future peace. What hap- 
pened before must never happen again, they say, and they make a sin- 
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cere effort to prepare themselves for the brave combat. But what they 
suggest is hardly more than to avoid yesterday's mistakes, 

The sheer conviction that the avoidance of past mistakes is utterly 
insufficient does not absolve us, however^ from a heart-searching in- 
quiry into the reasons for the titanic failure of Versailles. For whatever 
new forces will have to be taken into account next time, it is obvious 
that a failure of such proportions cannot be due to technical errors alone, 
or to passing mistakes. We cannot fail to touch upon principles. Some- 
thing vital must have been wrong if a second conflict was possible within 
one generation. In speaking of Versailles we shall deal with some of the 
permanent problems of peacemaking. In speaking of yesterday's peace 
we are speaking of the peace of tomorrow. 

The ghost of the Treaty of Versailles and the minor treaties fashioned 
in its image haunts the scene whenever the failure of the peace is dis- 
cussed. Sometimes the following exchange of opinions occurs; 

A: I cannot understand your harping on this bogy. The Versailles 
Treaty was a darn good treaty as far as treaties go. True, it did not 
fully live up to the sublime principles proclaimed during the war. 
What treaty does? It is time to stop the nonsense about Versailles. 
It came nearer to being a perfect treaty than any other. 

B: I don't deny that. But why, then, was it such a, colossal failure? 

A: Because it was too good, too soft. You can't make such a peace 
with the Germans, considering what they are. No peace would have 
pacified the Germans. Remember what they made the Russians 
sign at Brest Litovsk? The moment the medicine is applied to them- 
selves, even in the mildest form, they cheerfully set the world on fire, 
They are perfectly hopeless. 

B: Do you suggest that they should be physically abolished? 

A : I don't know. It can't be clone, 

B: How do you propose to make pence with the Germans? 

A: It's perfectly hopeless. 

Or the exchange between the two friends goes as follows; 

A: (as above) 

B : You arc entirely wrong. The criterion for a peace lies not in the 
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excellence of its underlying principles, even i they are better ap- 
plied than in 1919. It went wrong because it entirely misunderstood 
the psychology of the partner. 

A: Do you suggest that the victors should have spared the Germans 
because they are notoriously bad losers? 

B: Either that, or they should have crushed the Germans beyond 
hope of rehabilitation for several generations. 

A: You know it could not be done. 

B: How do you propose to make peace with the Germans? 

A: It's perfectly hopeless. 

So, ad infinitum. All agree that it did not work, few agree upon the 
reasons for the collapse, and nobody seems to know how to avoid a 
repetition after the present war. 

Others go one step further. The principles, they contend, underlying 
the peace settlement of 1919, self-determination of nations and collective 
security, were right. Yet the statesmen failed in implementing these 
principles in the treaty. They created a great number of new national 
states based upon the principle of self-determination but did not protect 
them against the dangers likely to threaten their independence in the 
future. This argument comes nearer the real problem, but it still only 
touches upon the fringe of the peace failure. 

2. 1814-1919 

Kings and princes of the past, it is said, played with the people. 
Frontiers were drawn according to purely dynastic reasons, and the 
interests of the inhabitants sacrificed to the whims of the rulers. By 
heaping abuse upon the peacemakers of 1814-15 the liberal historians 
and politicians of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries tried to 
escape a dilemma created by the unique achievement in peacemaking 
attained by these statesmen. These men, it was said, had cynically 
trampled under their feet the rights of the population, they had sup- 
pressed the rightful claims of the people for liberty, they had, in a word, 
turned the clock back in Europe. Yet they had created a peace which 
lasted for a century. This, it seems, was taken for granted. The majority 
of the critics were convinced that the long peace which Europe enjoyed 
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was a natural consequence of nineteenth-century enlightenment and 
that it could in no way be attributed to the personal merits o Metternich, 
Castlereagh, Talleyrand, or Alexander I of Russia, or the principles 
they stood for. 

It is true that self-determination held no place in the minds of those 
men; they were governed for good or for evil by an all-determining 
principle, legitimacy. This principle did not lend itself to any interpreta- 
tion; it was to be applied equally to friend and foe. If this gave the enemy 
of yesterday an advantage, well and good. In their minds, principles 
could not be influenced by momentary advantages. The result was the 
peace settlement of 1814-15, which left to France her old frontiers, al- 
though for twenty years she had been the arch aggressor among the 
nations of that day. 

The genius of those peacemakers can be gauged from the fact that the 
peace survived the Holy Alliance, the spiritual vessel of legitimacy, by 
more than a generation. It created a situation which outlived the prin- 
ciples upon which it rested. It is the supreme example of successful peace- 
making. 

The implications for 1919 are obvious, and the conclusions inevitable, 
The Germany of 1919 had thrown off her semifeudal regime. She had 
begun the evolution toward a democratic and parliamentary system. It 
was typically German that, having adopted democracy in principle, she 
tried to carry democracy to its logical conclusions. She tried to be more 
democratic than any of the old-established democracies. She adopted a 
constitution as nearly perfect from the point of view of doctrine as hu- 
manly possible. Whether the Germans embraced democracy out of in- 
clination or for opportunistic reasons seems comparatively unimportant. 
The step had been made and the Germans presented themselves as 
members of a democratic system of government. Certainly this was, in 
the history of mankind, an hour of incomparable importance. The chief 
aim of the war, which was the overthrow of the old German militarism, 
had been achieved beyond dreams, Germany had conformed to the 
hopes, wishes, and pressure of the whole civilized world and had chosen 
democracy. 

In doing so she had to struggle against the deep-rooted instincts of 
a great part of her own population; she had to overcome the handicap 
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o never having experienced a serious revolution in her history. She had 
to replace the old governing strata o society with new and inexperienced 
pilots, and work a democratic system with the help of an instinctively 
antidemocratic public administration. She had to overcome the anarchy 
and lassitude generated by four years of a struggle in which she had 
fought the forces of nearly the whole civilized world before collapsing 
from sheer exhaustion. This was clearly a situation suggesting that the 
vanquished be given a chance. Little risk was involved from a military 
point of view. Germany was desperately torn by internal dissensions and 
unable to carry on the fight, even without being officially disarmed. 
There was plenty of time to revise one's policy if the experiment showed 
signs of failure. In case of success, the whole future of the civilized world 
would have looked brighter. Certainly, a democratic Germany, after 
having recuperated from the shock, would not have been a comfortable 
neighbor. Through the force of her numerous population and her inex- 
terminable efficiency, she would have taken a dominant role in the 
council of nations. But there would also have been a tremendous ad- 
vantage for the rest of the world in her peaceful integration into the 
international picture. The world might have been saved the present 
catastrophe. 

Even if Germany, treated in such a manner, had reverted to an 
authoritarian system of government and later turned to aggression, the 
situation could not have been worse than it is now. In retrospect, it 
would seem that a failure in an attempt to treat democratic Germany at 
face value would have been preferable to what actually happened. At 
least, one of the most difficult dilemmas of the present situation would 
have been avoided. For, considering the mistakes made by the Allies, 
and the treatment meted out to the German democracy, we are still un- 
able to settle the question whether Hitler is the product of the mistakes 
of the victors, or whether he is the expression of general German aggres- 
siveness. The uncertainty is bound to create cleavages among the victors 
when formulating their war aims with regard to Germany. 

Not choosing this course, the Allies, especially France, were embar- 
rassed rather than pleased by the complete realization of one of their 
foremost war aims. In order to ease her conscience France had recourse 
to a trick, She conidere4 the German revolution and change of regime 
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a Machiavellian artifice staged by the old governing classes to seek 
clemency from the victors. Those who were in Germany at that time 
know that these classes were stunned, paralyzed, and, for the first weeks 
at least, unable to control events. They accepted the revolution. Their 
hope that it would make Germany's postwar situation easier certainly 
weakened any desire they might have felt to resist. But to assume 
that they could have engineered it as a grand political maneuver is a 
gross underestimate o their sentimental attachment to the old regime 
and the Hohenzollern dynasty. The German revolution was an act of 
the masses which compelled their unwilling political leaders to proclaim 
the Republic. 

The Allied and Associated Powers had forgotten that a hundred years 
earlier the Bourbons had been superimposed upon a defeated France by 
the victors. Their hold had rested on infinitely weaker grounds than that 
of the new German democracy, which had been overwhelmingly sanc- 
tioned by the nation. In spite of this, the princes of 1814 did exactly the 
contrary of what the democracies did. Their moderation broke the 
French spirit of aggression more thoroughly than any sanction, any 
annexation, any forced disarmament could possibly have done. They 
created the psychological conditions of a lasting peace, 

Yet the war of 1914-18 had apparently been fought for democracy as 
the wars against Napoleon had been fought against the usurpation of 
power and aggression. Confusion in the interpretation of their aims, 
seconded by fears, passions, vindictiveness, and acquiescence to the 
French point of view induced the democracies to minimize the fact that 
their great crusade had been won in such a spectacular and unexpected 
manner, 

3. CONVERSION OK EXPEDIENCY? 

It is not easy to give a fair account of what happened within the Ger- 
man nation in the fateful months following the breakdown of German 
resistance. The internal convulsions accompanying the end of military 
resistance found their outward expression in the overthrow of the 
several German dynasties and in a violent social upheaval These move- 
ments were accompanied by a widespread epidemic of pacifism, which 
spread throughout the social fabric. It had been the first defeat of Ac 
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German Reich. For the first time since the foundation of the Reich, the 
prestige of the directing classes was endangered. Up to that moment 
industrial growth and increase of power and influence had proceeded 
without interruption and had been accepted by the Germans and the 
world as inevitable. For the first time scruples arose; the conscience of 
the nation was disturbed regarding the justice of its cause during the 
preceding war, the competence of the upper class to lead the nation 
under twentieth-century conditions, and the ability of the German class 
structure to solve the social problems of a modern industrial state. The 
nation was prepared to embrace what it had abhorred, to envisage demo- 
cratic procedures and civil liberties in a favorable light, and to grant the 
working classes rights beyond anything considered possible a few years 
before. 

This process had hardly set in when the conditions of the Armistice 
were announced. They came as a terrible shock. The German people 
had regarded Wilson as a savior; they now felt deceived. Blow after 
blow convinced the young Republic that the victors were not willing to 
soften their attitude despite the German change of regime. The French 
went out of their way to let the Germans feel that they considered the 
whole German revolution a staged comedy. We know now that this 
French attitude was the product of weakness. Even in their hour of 
triumph, they were haunted by the specter of fear. Little episodes shed 
light upon the story of how the peace was lost: French officers in some 
of the occupied towns of Germany refused to deal with the members 
of the local Soldiers' Council who had temporarily assumed certain 
powers; they demanded to be put in touch with the old-established ad- 
ministrative organs, thus contributing to lowering the prestige of the 
new order in the eyes of the Germans. Never would the French have 
dared to speak with the representatives of the old Imperial Germany in 
the manner in which they addressed the representatives of the German 
Republic. Never would they have spoken to Hitler as they spoke to 
Democratic Germany. 

The painful process of self -analysis, which the Germans were going 
through, was interrupted. Soon an opposite development set in. When 
this began, the French turned to their Anglo-Saxon allies, who had 
watched the French attitude toward Germany with a mixture of ap- 
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prehension and passive connivance, and triumphantly proclaimed that 
they had been right in their judgment of Germany. Contemporary 
American and English accounts show that Washington and London 
were not happy about this attitude. Yet, eager to withdraw as much 
and as quickly as possible from the European continent, the two big 
Anglo-Saxon powers did not dare to challenge a France which was con- 
demned to be Germany's eternal neighbor, and probably was best able 
to look after her own vital interests. As a matter of fact, France has al- 
ways been incapable of dealing with Germany in a manner most ap- 
propriate to her interests, in victory or in defeat. 

Chief argument against the genuineness of the German conversion in 
the autumn of 1918, was that the attempt was too quickly abandoned. 
Did not the Republic soon resume traits characteristic of prewar Ger- 
many ? Was not the tendency to break with the past soon superseded by 
an attempt to stress continuity with the old Reich? The Republic, it was 
contended, soon resembled the old Reich without the Kaiser. 

It is not difficult to perceive the reason for this retrogression. Con- 
version of a whole nation cannot be a matter of days. A nation can- 
not have her Damascus like the apostle Paul Too many tenets must be 
revised, too many time-honored notions abandoned. To strike really 
deep such a process must have time,, must find a favorable soil in which 
to develop roots; it must grow from the inside and be supported from 
the outside. A people who find themselves in such a fatal situation must 
be treated like a sick man needing assistance. Instead of this the patient 
was considered a miscreant. 

4. THE BOOMERANG OF THE WAR-GUILT CLAUSE 

To demand from the vanquished the recognition of war guilt was 
one of the incredible mistakes committed at Paris, The intention of those 
who formulated the fateful paragraphs was probably not to humiliate 

Germany. It sprang from the French passion for logic. Germany was to 
be saddled with reparations. The French are too seasoned warriors not 
to recognize the destruction that war inevitably carries. They had 
themselves in the past wrought ruin in Germany. la exacting repara- 
tions, the responsibility for the destruction of 1914-18 had, accord- 
ing to the logical mind of the French, to be charged to the 
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Strangely enough, it was the moral sense of the French which demanded 
this guilt clause. The other Allies yielded with a shrug. They blamed it 
on French stubbornness but they did not take it seriously, and, com- 
pletely misjudging German psychology, they hoped that the Germans 
would not harp on this point. It ought to be clear to the Germans, they 
felt, that reparations and indemnities were the consequence of a lost 
war and had nothing to do with the moral responsibility for the war. 
The Germans themselves would have certainly imposed indemnities 
upon the Allied and Associated Powers in case of victory; they ought to 
understand that the guilt clause was a concession to the French who 
had suffered more in the war than any other Allied nation. Nobody 
except the French wanted to make this clause a pillar of the settle- 
ment. 3 

But the Germans did not react in this manner. Their logic was more 
closely related to the French than to the Anglo-Saxon attitude of 
expediency. Moreover, their interests dictated that they avail them- 
selves of this unique opportunity of destroying the basis of the treaty. 
If the reparations and indemnities were linked up with the assumption 
of German war guilt, it was important to disprove this guilt. The whole 
edifice of the treaty would crumble if this could be done. Logic, self- 
interest, and pride converged on this point. 

But this movement, which later spread to vast masses of the German 
people, did not start spontaneously. It was carefully planned and pre- 
pared by high officials of Imperial Germany who had been taken over 
by the Republican administration and desired, for patriotic as well as 
personal reasons, to see old Germany acquitted from the terrific accusa- 
tion of having willfully led the world into the war. The movement was 
therefore partly financed by official funds. 

8 Article 231 of the Peace Treaty reads: "The Allied and Associated Governments affirm 
and Germany accepts the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing all the 
loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals 
have been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed upon them by the aggression 
of Germany and her allies/' The word "guilt" does not appear in the official text, but the 
link between Germany's responsibility for causing all the damage, with the admission 
of having imposed the war upon the Allies, constitutes a clear affirmation of "war guilt." 
Subsequent softening interpretations on purely formal grounds convinced neither the 
Germans nor all those in other parts of the world who had accepted the German inter- 
pretation. In political matters it is not the words which count, but the meaning attached 
to them. 
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theless, initiated a slow process of change. It might have led, i it had 
been allowed to continue and develop, to the integration of a new Ger- 
many into a new Europe, 

The disgust with certain aspects of the past was manifested by an 
escape into socialism. Intellectuals from the middle classes, even Ger- 
man aristocrats, swelled the ranks o the Socialist parties. Socialism an- 
swered the question of the responsibility for the war by shifting it, not 
onto any nation, class, or dynasty, but onto capitalism as a system. Such 
an analysis allowed a break with the past without the need of personally 
accusing anybody, at home or abroad. The economic findings of causes 
of modern war sanctioned collaboration in a new world of international 
co-operation without any need for self-humiliation. A war which had 
led to socialism could then be considered an inevitable step toward a 
better future for all It was a higher type of escapism, containing much 
unconscious self-deception, but it was more genuine than the outside 
world was prepared to believe. Why this movement never achieved 
serious proportions will be explained in the section dealing with the 
tragedy of Democratic Socialism. 

Thus the peace was lost before it had even been concluded. The Ger- 
man Republic was, in the eyes of its own citizens, compromised beyond 
repair. The way was open for an unknown corporal to become master 
of Germany and the temporary master of Europe. 

5. THE LOST REPUBLIC 

Democracy in Germany would certainly have survived such blows 
if it had possessed more genuine roots. The Third Republic is always 
mentioned in this respect in order to prove that a democracy can be born 
in defeatcan survive, if only the human clement of a country is ripe 
for democracy. The case is not half as convincing as it may seem at 
first glance. The French Republic was not questioned or suspected by 
the German victor in 1870. In fact, it was definitely supported by Bis- 
marckand not for love of the French or preference for the republican 
system of government* Bismarck was convinced that a French repub- 
lic would be more amenable to German pressures and temperamen- 
tally less addicted to gloire. Owing to internal quarrels it would be 
weaker than a French monarchy, with its connotations of past great- 
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ness. The instructions to his ambassadors in Paris show how method- 
ically Bismarck maintained this policy. He advised his envoys not to 
show too much sympathy to the old aristocratic classes with whom they 
naturally might wish to mix, and to avoid everything that could be 
understood as an encouragement to the French Royalists. 

France in the same relationship to Germany showed nothing of Bis- 
marck's insight or cynicism. By her weakening of the Weimar Repub- 
lic, all the German forces temperamentally inclined toward peaceful 
collaboration with the French were weakened. Examples of a country 
acting so blatantly against its own interest are rare in modern history, 
except in 1938 and 1939 when the powers encouraged Hitler by their 
policy of individual appeasement. When yielding would have been the 
proper policy, they were stern and unsympathetic; when sternness was 
the only way to save themselves, the French showed a meek sort of 
friendliness which encouraged the German instincts of aggression. The 
whole tragedy of German-French relations is contained in this one 
observation. 

A product of defeat and of the despair accompanying it, morally 
abandoned by those who should have been her natural allies, without 
prestige and glamor, German democracy disappeared as German self- 
confidence increased and the conviction spread that the legitimate Ger- 
man grievances could not be righted by peaceful means. 

In the past I have often heard from Germans who genuinely abhor 
Hitler (and even from American and English friends) that normal 
methods of foreign policy never could have led to Germany's incorpora- 
tion into the society of nations as an equal Mindful of the treatment ad- 
ministered to Germany as late as 1931 on the occasion of the intended 
customs union with Austria, they point out that Germany would never 
have been able peacefully to revise the peace of Versailles and to rectify 
to use the words of the League Covenant "international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world." 

It is my conviction, strengthened rather than weakened by witnessing 
some of the humiliations and setbacks which the Germans allegedly or 
actually suffered at Geneva, that time was working more rapidly for the 
Germans than they themselves realized. The Versailles Treaty was con- 
stantly revised in many minor and even in some major respects, and the 
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recognition that a thorough revision was inevitable gained ground daily. 
By 1933, public opinion in England and the whole British Common- 
wealth of Nations, in the United States and in Latin America, in Spain, 
Italy, Portugal, the Netherlands, and the Scandinavian countries, had 
been won over in various degrees to the revision o the eastern frontiers 
of Germany, the restitution of colonial possessions, and the German de- 
mand for rearmament. This incomplete list of countries shows how 
France, backed by some of the new countries like Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, and by some of the chief profiteers of the Versailles settlement 
like Rumania was hopelessly isolated in her resistance against re- 
visionism. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics would certainly not 
have lifted a finger in defense of the Versailles order, which was perma- 
nently attacked by all the branches of the Third (Communist) Inter- 
national The German Communist party vied on this point with the 
most extravagant pronunciations of the Nazis. 

Had a republican and democratic Germany, instead of oscillating be- 
tween courage and hesitation, between meekness and secret encourage- 
ment of armaments, initiated a grand-scale diplomatic offensive in the 
time-honored style, it could have isolated France and her satellites at 
the critical moment. Those who had been proclaiming that "revision 
is war" would have faced an overwhelming public opinion against 
drawing any practical consequences from their convictions. Germany 
could have peacefully recovered most of her lost territory. To have 
called Hitler when such a situation was beginning to ripen, when a 
few more years of patience would almost certainly have brought peace- 
ful redress of most of the injustices, was an act of supreme foolishness, as 
well as a crime. It reflects the German lack of political instinct and in- 
ability to judge its own advantage. It fully justifies Lord Grey's re- 
signed statement that the Germans had "aa incomparable knowledge 
of facts and an incomparable ignorance of the meaning of them." 

Unfortunately, a feeling of inferiority, stressed by defeat and arti- 
ficially nurtured by nationalistic propaganda, made them unfit to ap- 
preciate the tremendous strides they were making in the international 
field and to recognize the even greater potentialities for peaceful prog- 
ress ia the near future. Instead, they magnified the little rebuffs that 
are bound to meet any power maneuvering for position in the inter** 
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national field, and saw in them only deliberate humiliation or insult to 
their national dignity. 

Later it will be necessary to revert to these questions, which give clues 
for an approach to the future solution "of the German problem. The 
French could not have behaved otherwise toward Germany had they 
consciously wished to rouse German aggressiveness. On the other hand, 
they could, perhaps, have stimulated the Germans into a democratic 
frenzy if they had known how to handle them. Had they appealed to 
the German spirit of self-sacrifice, instead of evoking the war guilt as 
reason for their demands, they might have fared better with Germany. 
Their policy of pinpricks and threats antagonized those desirous of 
collaborating with the Western democracies and was a godsend to the 
antidemocratic forces. The leaders of democratic Germany had to use 
all the slight political credit they possessed to explain away unpleasant 
experiences with the ex-enemies of the German nation; they had to 
justify what they themselves passionately disapproved, in order to save 
the German democracy. Little is known outside Germany of these self- 
sacrificing efforts on the part of some of the leaders of the German 
Republic. If the Republic lasted as long as it did under such blatantly 
unfavorable circumstances, it is a tribute to the existence of democratic 
forces in Germany rather than proof of the lack o democratic poten- 
tialities. 

The Republic, however, was lost in the first days of its existence when 
the democratic powers failed to recognize Germany as an ally in a 
common battle. Victorious democracy showed no practical confidence 
in its ideals. 

German democracy failed because of unbelievable errors committed 
by the old-established democracies and because of German impatience, 
restlessness, and despair. As long as the German Republic lasted, no 
aggression threatened the peace of the world. With it fell the corner- 
stone on which the future peace of the world rested. 



2. 



THE TRAGEDY 
OF DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM 



i. THE MARXIST HERITAGE 

DEMOCRATIC Socialism saw its supreme hour at the end of the last war. 
But the hour was lost, and with it a tremendous opportunity. While 
socialist ideas increasingly influenced the whole life of the civilized 
world, while Bolshevism spread over a sixth of the globe, Democratic 
Socialism as a political factor floundered on the rocks of totalitarianism 
and authoritarianism. The British Labour party was the only notable 
exception. 

Political socialism on the European continent had grown out of the 
Marxist doctrine. As the nineteenth century progressed, socialist move- 
ments deriving their inspiration from thinkers such as St. Simon, Proud- 
hon 3 or Lassalle, were incorporated into the stronger and more vital 
Marxian movement. The doctrine of Karl Marx was built upon two 
pillars, economic determinism (economic materialism) and a social 
philosophy and theory which assigned to the proletariat mastery over 
the world o tomorrow. The economic concept of history, which has 
deeply influenced the thinking of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, has become eminently respectable. The political philosophy of 
Marx has become through Bolshevism the ideological basis for the great- 
est social experiment in history. But Bolshevism was only one emanation 
of Marxism, its radical and most orthodox offspring. The greater mass 
of socialist thinking, planning, and organizing progressively moved into 
other channels and was reflected by the Social Democratic movements. 

According to Marx, industrial capitalism was quickly moving toward 
a monstrous exploitation of the working class. The ianer mechanism 
of capitalist production was destroying the old society with its tradi- 
tional structure and inhibitions. Labor under capitalism had become a 

34 ' 
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mere commodity, subject to all the fluctuations and laws of the market. 
Under the impact o capitalism society was dividing into two hostile 
camps: on the one side the dispossessed majority of the population, in- 
creasingly numerous and progressively exploited; on the other side 
a numerically decreasing group, the employing class, proprietors of the 
means of production. The state in capitalist society is nothing but the 
executive organ of this small class of owners of the means of produc- 
tion. 1 According to Marx, the monstrosity of the injustices created by 
this system would necessarily lead to a situation in which the exploited 
(constituting the majority) would expropriate the exploiters. Adopt- 
ing and adapting the philosophy of Hegel to his purpose, Marx ex- 
pected history to evolve in a dialectical movement. Capitalistic society, 
the thesis, would swing to its antithesis, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, and as a synthesis, there would finally emerge a socialist society. 
In this stage the state, the instrument of coercion, would "wither away" 
and disappear. The mechanism by which this was to be effected was 
the class struggle, reflecting the unbridgeable span separating the ex- 
ploiters and the exploited. The period of dictatorship of the proletariat 
would be the heroic age of the proletariat, which would later be re- 
placed by a classless society in which, according to Karl Marx's own 
words, the ideal would be realized: "From each according to his capaci- 
ties, to each according to his needs." 

Much has happened since Karl Marx, a political exile in England, 
developed his dynamic theory in the cool reading room of the British 
Museum. Revision of his doctrine set in almost immediately after his 
death, starting with the interpretations advanced by his closest col- 
laborator and friend, Friedrich Engels. As the years went by the doc- 
trine became more and more differentiated, adapting itself or being 
adapted to changing realities. Through Leninist Bolshevism, originally 
"aothing but a radical wing of the common socialist movement, the 
political philosophy of Karl Marx became one of the greatest spiritual 
and social explosives any thinker has ever initiated. While the French 

1 "The executive of the modern state is but a committee for managing the common 
affairs of the whole bourgeoisie*' 

Karl Marx Friedrich Engels, Communist Manifesto, Chicago 
(Charles H. Kess and Co.), 1912. 
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Revolution drew its lifeblood from many ideological sources, Bolshe- 
vism hailed from the doctrine of one man. Through the interpretations 
of Karl Kautsky and Eduard Bernstein, socialist thinking moved pro- 
gressively away from radicalism; in subsequent decades Marxism was 
diluted until nothing remained purely Marxian but the terminology of 
the movement. 

The increasing exploitation of the working class, which Karl Marx 
had considered a mathematical certainty, did not materialize as capital- 
ism evolved. The trade unions, an essentially nonrevolutionary working- 
class movement, successfully opposed the further lowering of the living 
standard of the working class, by applying the techniques oE monopolis- 
tic capitalism to the defense and improvement of the condition of the - 
workers. Moreover, the state began to protect them. Capitalism de- 
veloped some of the monopolistic tendencies Karl Marx had predicted, 
but through the shareholding company it evolved a wider distribution 
of ownership of the means of production. It enabled an increasingly 
broad layer of the population to participate in the gains and risks of 
capitalism, though hardly in the control. The cleavage between working 
class and exploiters, in the Marxian sense, far from increasing, was pro- 
gressively filled by the growth of intermediary classes and interests. 
While the number of industrial workers grew with the development 
of industrialization, it never became, in most industrial states, the 
class-conscious majority that Marx had expected. Great numbers of 
workingmen in all the European countries remained aloof from the 
socialist doctrine. Millions among them voted for Liberal or even Con- 
servative parliamentary candidates in England, joined the Catholic 
Center party in Germany and radical and republican middle-class par- 
ties in France. The clerks and office employees of capitalism formed 
an intermediary class between workers and employers, between pro- 
letariat and middle class. Through their dependence on the fluctuations 
of industrial production they were allied with the workers; their in- 
come level was hardly above that of skilled workmen. But in their 
social outlook they tended toward the "bourgeoisie" and instinctively 
opposed the ideology and tactics of the class struggle and the concept 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. This reluctance to join with the 
socialists was a constant source of irritation to the orthodox Marxists, 
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They tried to convince the "white-collar workers" that their real inter- 
ests were identical with those of the workers and to convince themselves 
that this class actually moved toward embracing a socialistic ideology, 
Intent upon promotion, bent upon middle-class respectability, these 
clerks though they might give occasional secret votes to Socialist can- 
didates or even join special trade unions of employees did not throw 
in their lot with the working class. 

But even that part of the working class which followed the Marxian 
banner began to bend toward an evolutionary rather than a revolutionary 
ideology in most countries. The proletariat, in Marx's poignant words, 
had nothing to lose but its chains. In reality the average worker, es- 
pecially the skilled one, tended more and more toward a petit-bourgeois 
way of life. He would acquire a small house with a garden on a mort- 
gage or installment basis. But for his hands, he would be indistinguisha- 
ble from the white-collar employee whose income level he often reached, 
and in the second decade of the twentieth century frequently surpassed. 
This continental type of socialist organization, of which the German 
Social Democratic party constituted the most envied prototype, success- 
fully counteracted for several decades the tendency toward embour- 
geoisement by organizing an exclusively proletarian world for the 
socialist worker. 

The Socialist parties of central Europe possessed a unique superiority 
over practically all existing political movements of pretotalitarian times. 
They were to a certain extent "totalitarian" without the grimmer con- 
notations attached to later-day totalitarianism. Apart from the purely 
political machinery, they enmeshed the organized worker in a whole net 
of subsidiary bodies, workers' sports organizations, workers' choirs and 
amateur theatrical groups, educational organizations and collective 
amusements restricted to party members, their families, and proletarian 
sympathizers. These semipolitical, semiofficial organizations catered to 
their cultural and educational needs and their desires for entertainment 
in an attempt to create relief from the routine character and the empti- 
ness of their occupational lives. 

The socialist's party life was rather intense, compared with party life 
in general. He would attend the monthly meetings of the party (the 
Zahlabende). He was expected to serve voluntarily and in an honorary 
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capacity in some activity or other of the party or its subsidiary organiza- 
tion, and to attend the public gatherings of the party which were them- 
selves more frequent than in any other political movement. He was 
expected to subscribe to the party paper, usually a daily controlled by the 
party executive and giving special attention to die interests of the work- 
ingman. He was requested to restrict his social intercourse to his 
comrades and co-workers. Only a few links with the nonproletarian 
world were considered legitimate. The party had declared religion a 
matter of private concern, but any church allegiance was frowned upon. 
The worker might be married in the church if the bride insisted, and 
the bride usually insisted. He might have his children baptized in the 
church if it meant domestic peace, but the party officials tried to set a 
good example by letting their children remain unbaptized and by 
asking for lay funeral or cremation in their last wills. Since cremation 
was condemned by the Catholic Church, this constituted in Catholic 
regions a deliberate andchurch demonstration. The party member was 
expected to be an atheist, but a not too aggressive one as the party pro- 
gram had declared religion a private affair. His family life was im- 
mensely respectable, divorce being considered an upper-class fad. His 
house or apartment would be furnished in a cheap and heavy manner 
but kept spotlessly clean. He was discouraged from indulging in drink. 
Alcoholism was considered a heritage of a past when the worker had 
nothing to look forward to but misery. The Socialist parties in other Eu- 
ropean countries tried to emulate the German socialist organization 
but with varied success. The workers outside Germany and Austria 
possessed more individualism and less taste for discipline. The party 
usually remained a political instrument, rather than a way of life ab- 
sorbing all interests outside the factory. 

Internationally, the Marxist parties were linked together by the Social- 
ist International of which they were theoretically the national branches 
or bodies. The proletarian having no fatherland, the Socialist Inter- 
national, in the rninds of their founders and leaders, took the place of 
the state. Actually, this idea never took root in the minds and hearts of 
the workers. While the state was something real that they encountered 
daily in the shape of the policeman, the postal official, the railway em- 
ployee, or the officer when they were drafted, the Socialist and Labor 
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International remained a fiction, something remote and potentially 
powerful, but only the "office organization" of an ideal. 

When the World War broke out, the Socialist International was faced 
with a crisis. Would the millions of organized workers in all the indus- 
trial countries remain true to their international allegiance and, on a 
sign from headquarters, refuse to fight for their respective countries? 
Would headquarters dare give such a sign? Would the war collapse 
under the impact of the socialist refusal to fight for capitalists and 
imperialists? The answer is known. When the war broke out, national 
ideals or habit overruled the socialist creed. In the first days of August, 
1914, French and German socialists joined their respective armies, and 
only small groups, mostly under the leadership of socialist intellectuals, 
remained aloof. Those of the working class, whether French or Ger- 
man, Austrian or Italian, fought for their countries, their factories, their 
small houses and their families. Nothing distinguished them from other 
classes except their greater sufferings on the battlefield. The worker and 
peasant formed the bulk of the infantry; they fought step by step over 
no man's land, on the Somme, at Verdun, on the Isonzo, and in the 
plains of Russia, on the Allied side as well as in the camp of the Central 
Powers. They were killed and wounded by millions. The majority of 
their leaders voted for war credits, joined national demonstrations, 
and in some countries participated in the war governments. 

2. BETWEEN IDEOLOGY AND REALITY 

One remembers what happened when the workers returned home. In 
most of the countries of the victors, nationalism and often jingoism 
had gotten the upper hand, and the working-class movement remained 
for some time under a cloud. In the defeated countries democratic move- 
ments swept the socialist leaders to the top. 

But I am not writing the history of the socialist movement after the 
war. I wish only to draw attention to certain aspects that have a bear- 
ing upon the European future. The European working class kept faith 
with the Socialist parties. It flocked back to them as a place of natural 
refuge and assembly. In the hour of defeat the Social Democratic 
movement, which had split during the war on the issue of war credits, 
became the political center of Germany. From party ranks came the 
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president of the Republic, prime ministers in the Reich, and in the Ger- 
man States, high officials; even some diplomatic positions were filled by 
party members. But they were mentally unprepared for the formidable 
tasks of governing; even if they discharged their tasks conscientiously, 
they rarely displayed signal proofs of political leadership or captured the 
public imagination. The unique opportunity was lost. Exactly as the 
failure of the League of Nations was clue to a combination of adverse 
forces and inner defects, continental socialism failed through a com- 
bination of extremely unfavorable circumstances and its own inherent 
weaknesses. 

We are interested here in these constitutional shortcomings which 
had their causes in political and nonpolitical factors. Socialism as a 
political movement had not been respectable in Germany before the 
war. Its leadership was deeply tainted by this fact. The German Social- 
ist party, it is true,, had kept itself clear of careerists and ambitious 
politicians, but the field from which its leadership was recruited had 
also been limited. Apart from some stray intellectuals who had found 
their way into the movement, socialist leadership was proletarian, re- 
cruited in the past from the rank and file. Their contribution had been 
especially one of organization and discipline. The German socialist 
movement had been the most orderly in the world. Huge party demon- 
strations involving hundreds of thousands would be held without a 
single hitch or incident. But their political abilities were not up to their 
organizational attainments, and this became clear when, after the war, 
the Socialist party moved from its place in the opposition into the 
realms of government itself. 

The leaders who had grown up in the Marxist creed of economic 
determinism and class struggle were suddenly catapulted into positions 
of national leadership. This meant social promotion, effected with a 
speed that allowed for no adequate individual adaptation. They found 
themselves faced with representative and executive duties* They had 
to give orders to high officials and generals to whom, despite their 
opposition, they had been used to look up. They encountered tasks not 
demanding conscientious detailed work 5 such as they had become ac- 
customed to in party activities, but a grasp of problems of policy re- 
quiring decisions on a national scale* Nothing in their previous experi- 
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ence had prepared them either for their new social position or for the 
kind of work they were expected to perform. 

Even worse than such technical shortcomings, which could be reme- 
died;, was the mental aspect involved. The reality which they now en- 
countered did not fit in with the ideas they had preached. The Marxian 
analysis had not prepared them for the new situation. A civil service 
and even an army expected guidance and waited for their orders; a 
radical wing of their own movement compelled them to turn against a 
whole section of the working class. They sat in their elevated positions, 
unable to apply their ancient creed and unable to evolve a new one. No 
wonder they lost themselves in the formalities of government and de- 
pended more than any other political group on the advice of well- 
rneaning and loyal civil servants, who could not avoid proposing tradi- 
tional policies in the present desperate situation. As one of them, and 
perhaps the best of them, once told me: "I was smothered with files." 

It was as if leaders who had once assumed leadership over the masses 
with superb mastery suddenly felt the ground slipping away from be- 
neath their feet. Like Antaeus, they lost their strength. 

Natural gifts of leadership would have overcome such handicaps, but 
such natural gifts they did not as a rule possess. They played safe, they 
pursued the line of least resistance, they assured the workers of their 
unchanged fidelity, and their hour of destiny passed by. The masses 
who had elected them felt more and more that these men were incom- 
petent to master the extraordinary situation confronting the nation. 
Still, out of loyalty for past services, they re-elected them again and 
again. 

It was tragic but inevitable that the movement was caught in the dis- 
integration of the postwar world. Chief heir to the Marxist tradition, 
the movement had to struggle against the radical Bolshevists, vainly 
attempting, to prove to itself and to its adherents that they and not the 
communists had been bequeathed the real Marxist tradition and that 
Karl Marx, were he still alive, would not be a communist. Defenders o 
the ideology of the class struggle, they were compelled to disown in their 
political practice the political consequences of the class struggle. Heirs 
to the liberal nineteenth-century ideas, which they alone of all political 
parties upheld, they defended standards of formal democracy and cul- 
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tural freedom at a moment when the middle-class exponents of liberal- 
ism began to desert these ideals. Inheritors o a struggle against political 
predominance of the church, they found in the Catholic Center party 
their only genuinely democratic partner in government. They vacillated 
between extreme rationalism and RealpolitiJ{ f and lofty idealism, up- 
holding the myth of the class struggle while promoting a policy of 
class collaboration in their political practice. 

At that time and in subsequent years leaders of a different fiber offered 
themselves to the Socialist parties and especially to the most important 
among them, the German Social Democratic party. Among these men 
were leaders of the socialist student groups at the universities. But these 
newcomers were either broken by the extremely powerful party ma- 
chinery or> for lack of political opportunities, drifted into administrative 
or civil-service positions while the several parliaments were filled with 
deserving mediocrities. The men who coulcl have saved not only the 
party from decay but perhaps the German democracy as well were de- 
prived of positions of leadership. 

Deeply conscious of the cultural values created by previous genera- 
tions, too timid to destroy even in order to create, the Social Democratic 
movement never found the courage to build the society that it still de- 
manded in its political program and in its leaders' speeches at the party 
congresses. A famous poster circulated all over Germany by an early 
socialist-controlled government proclaimed proudly that "Socialism is 
on the march," at a time when everybody realized that the socialist 
heritage of the German revolution was being liquidated. This poster 
has become the symbol of the contradictions in which the socialist 
leaders had lost themselves. When the final strait came they sadly under- 
rated the appeal of the totalitarian forces for the masses, and only be- 
came aware of the spiritual crisis when it was too late. Social Democ- 
racy had scarcely begun to examine the basis of its action, to separate 
the essential social dynamism from the accidental nineteenth-century 
atheism and rationalism, when more robust forces pushed to the fore. It 
was just becoming aware of its incoherence and intellectual stagnation 
when it was destroyed by these upstart forces. Totalitarianism achieved 
within a short time the seemingly impossible; by misusing the legitimate 
longing of the masses for social justice and by appealing to the finest 
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and the worst instincts of the people at the same time, it annihilated in a 
number of countries the Social Democratic parties which together with 
certain religious movements could have formed the strongest bulwark 
against the nihilism of the age. 

British political socialism embodied in the British Labour party has 
shown greater power of resistance to the forces aiming, in England as 
in other countries, at the destruction of Democratic Socialism. The 
reasons are manifold, springing from the character of the Labour party 
itself, as well as from the "political climate" of England. Without any 
theory or fixed doctrine, only slightly tinged by Marxism and never 
transformed by it, the Labour party was able to adapt its political day- 
by-day action to the changing exigencies of political life. Eminently 
British in its empirical radicalism, its synthesis of lofty idealism and 
practical three-dimensionalism, it appealed to the nonconformism of the 
British workingman without creating among political adversaries the 
kind of stubborn and dangerous antagonism that had been engendered 
by the continental ideology of dictatorship of the proletariat and of the 
class struggle. British political wisdom, instead of emphasizing contrasts, 
aimed at integrating the political labor movement from the very mo- 
ment it reached the sacred precincts of the House of Parliament. In 
spite of its pretensions of transforming the whole structure of Britain 
into a socialist commonwealth, the Labour party was considered the 
natural heir to the declining Liberal party. A certain habit of radicalism, 
even among the middle and upper classes, facilitated the recruiting of 
leaders for the Labour party from classes and families who traditionally 
furnished leadership. Instead of pushing the incoming leaders of the 
third party into a kind of political and social ghetto, as was done in 
continental Europe, everything conspired at integrating them into the 
political tradition and structure of the nation. Yet the Labour party 
failed in another respect. w 

British political leaders had for a long time been drawn not only from 
the traditional classes and families, but also from below. In the twenties 
it was felt for a while that the British upper class was no longer able 
to supply Britain's political life with leaders of the caliber Britain had 
been accustomed to find among the backbenchers of the Conservative 
and Liberal parliamentary parties. It had been hoped, and not only 
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by the socialists, that the Labour party would be able to introduce new 
blood into British political life. This was the case in only a very re- 
stricted se'nse. Men like Herbert Morrison or Ernest Bevin could not 
have reached political leadership except through the Labour party,, but 
in background, education, and accent, the bulk of the Labour party's po- 
litical leadership is hardly distinguishable from that of the older parties. 
Men like Hugh Dalton, Clement Attlcc, and Philip Noel Baker, to 
name a few who wield considerable political influence, could have found 
their place in the other and older parties had they chosen to offer their 
services. 

If the influence of the Labour party remained rather stationary from 
1924 to the outbreak of World War II, this was as much due to mediocre 
leadership, unimaginativeness when in government, and weakness in 
opposition, as to the superior political routine previously acquired by 
the Conservative party in national affairs. 

Although linked with the Socialist parties in the International and 
sharing their aversion to communism, British socialism in the councils 
of the International always played a lone role* It was too insular, too 
self-centered, too peculiar in its instinctive reactions, to let itself be in- 
fluenced; nor was it interested in influencing a body whose organs were 
fighting a losing battle against the mounting tide of European reaction. 
The British Labour party was in the International but not of it, par- 
ticipating from political solidarity rather than out of conviction. 

Democratic Socialism had missed its unique chance in Germany. 
And what had happened there was duplicated to a certain degree in 
other European countries. Socialists stepped into power and lost it, 
leaving behind a record of decency and good will but not of achieve- 
ment European socialist governments left in their wake immense dis- 
appointment and a' graveyard of unfulfilled hopes. The last experiment 
was that of the Front Populaire in France, of which more will be said 
later. It ended in disaster, and if the deeper reasons for this failure lay 
chiefly in the desperate situation in which that government had to func- 
tion, its own shortcomings, lack of energetic leadership, errors ia the 
choice of collaborators, inability to handle men and situations, hesita- 
tions and apologies had much to do with its humiliating demise. Social- 
ist governments have not been a success, except in the more idyllic at- 
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mosphere of the Scandinavian countries, where they were hardly dis- 
tinguishable from liberal and progressive popular governments. Here 
they were in tune with the spirit of the nations. Experiments were not 
expected from them and nothing in the already equalitarian social 
structure demanded any radical change. 

3. THE FUTURE OF POLITICAL SOCIALISM 

At the present time the movement no longer exists as a political force 
on the European continent. It survives, extremely weak and ineffective, 
in German-dominated Denmark, where, under the shadow of German 
bayonets, it is allowed to carry on and even to supply the prime minis- 
ter. It still exists in Switzerland, in Sweden, and, strangely enough, in 
Hungary, where, as a weak shadow of its past self, it constitutes a kind 
of opposition. Neither in Germany, where it was most deeply rooted, 
nor in France has it effectively resisted dissolution. Only in Austria and 
Spain did it fight before disappearing underground. In Spain, though 
deeply divided into groups and factions, it asserted itself gloriously be- 
fore being crushed by the Fascist legions, the Phalange, and the in- 
difference of the democratic countries. 

In a Europe freed from the totalitarian yoke, this movement will cer- 
tainly reawaken and attempt to gather round it not only its old adher- 
ents but a younger generation yearning for new political allegiance. No 
movement so firmly anchored in the political traditions of millions is 
likely to die completely within ten years, even if it has been forced into 
temporary inactivity. But will the Social Democratic parties be capable 
of revival? Can a movement which betrayed such weakness in re- 
sistance be able to step up again and demand the leadership of the 
masses? Social Democracy has the germ of defeat in its blood, like 
an army which has been beaten in the most crucial battle of a war. 
Its unheroic disappearance has not left any myth behind. The masses 
are not likely to forget that the movement, in spite of its power, was no 
match for the upstart movements, first of Fascism and later of Nazism, 
that it hid when it should have fought, that it was paralyzed because of 
its defensive psychology. Moreover, many of its concrete political aims 
have become the common aims of all parties, or have at least been ac- 
cepted by them as an inevitable necessity. Social security and progress 
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are no longer a monopoly of the left, and state socialism is becoming a 
reality under different ideologies. Capitalist and conservative parties, 
Fascist movements and liberal parties have either come to terms with 
these demands or have actively promoted them. Social dynamism as a 
political force has fallen to the Communist party and will probably re- 
main there. Most of what was productive in the Social Democratic 
movement has been absorbed by the world. It is a pathetic fact that the 
movement which initiated most of these demands and was for decades 
their exponent is dead, while its postulates, like John Brown's body, go 
marching on. History will remember the movement for what it stood 
for rather than its achievements. 

It would nevertheless be a mistake to think that the movement has 
come to its close. A role is waiting for it in the postwar world, espe- 
cially in central, eastern, and southeastern Europe, less glorious than 
its past dreams but full of possibilities nevertheless. The future politi- 
cal balance of Europe is likely to rest upon a synthesis of tradition- 
alist forces, represented by the peasants, and socialist forces composed 
of a considerable part of the urban and industrial population. To es- 
tablish itself as the conscious keeper of social progress, to watch that 
no retrogressive and reactionary movements lower the level of social 
justice in the thirties, and to defend civil liberties and democratic 
methods of government would seem a respectable task awaiting this 
movement at the end of the war. But the Socialist parties will be able 
to fulfill this mission only if they sacrifice their own mild totalitarian 
claim of possessing the secret keys of salvation, if they scrap the ideology 
of class war which has become meaningless, and if they represent 
themselves to the postwar world as the natural defenders of com- 
munity interests against sectional interest, and of freedom of the 
individual within a society of social justice, law, and collective disci- 
pline. Only if they are able to transform themselves according to the 
pattern set by the British Labour party will they be able to assemble 
behind their banners the millions who will be politically without al- 
legiance after the disappearance of Fascism and Hitlerismu Otherwise 
they will survive as ghosts of the past, reactionary in comparison even 
to totalitarian ideologies, with no present or future and without any 
prospect of contributing to the rebuilding of democracy. The Social 
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Democratic parties with all their faults and shortcomings were the 
most authentic democratic force in a European world without demo- 
cratic traditions and instincts. Here is their opportunity. Here is their 
passport into the land of the future but only if they understand what 
was worth while in their past and worthy of survival. 
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LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS' IN THE DEBACLE 



i. MYTH AND REALITY 

THE emotionalism which, in the United States and in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, surrounded the League of Nations and all its 
emanations from its inception has made dispassionate discussion diffi- 
cult, even painful Devotions, beliefs, and vested interests have turned 
any attempt at classification into a kind of theological dispute, fought 
not in the spirit of toleration but in the atmosphere of the religious 
wars of the past. The charges made by cynics, self-styled realists, and 
would-be and actual aggressors against the Geneva organization have 
created a kind of defense mechanism against any criticism of the 
League. It has reacted with equal violence against those who denounced 
the League as Utopian or as a "fraud committed against humanity" and 
against those who aimed constructive and positive criticism at some of 
its fundamentals. 

An exaggerated importance is attached by the theologians of the Cove- 
nant to the legal survival of the League and to the continuity of inter- 
national organization. We are informed that a great number of people 
are still in its employ, that many countries have retained their member- 
ship and continue paying dues; that certain League services are still 
functioning. No objection could be made to such statements, were they 
not accompanied by a kind of pathetic pride that the League Is still 
operating and its machinery ready for resumption of major tasks* Im- 
plied in this attitude is the belief that the League has not failed, but 
that circumstances failed the League* This opinion has lately been sum- 
marized by a former high official of the League, as follows; 

I believe that the Covenant of the League o Nations was not only a 
magnificent conception but a perfectly sound and workable plan: that 

48 
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with American membership the League would almost certainly have 
ensured the peace of the world for an indefinite time, and that it could 
in fact have done so even after the defection of the United States. 1 

Frank Walters continues by attributing the undeniable failure to politi- 
cal errors and weaknesses on the part of the peace-loving states. Such 
utterances convey only part of the truth and are, therefore, not without 
danger. They must be challenged without regard for personal feelings 
or lifelong friendships. As long as we assert that the League's failure 
was the inevitable consequence of developments beyond its control, we 
absolve the League of all responsibility in the peace failure. We imply 
that success or failure of a future international agency depend integrally 
on the good will of the peoples toward such a body. 

Against the exoneration of the League from any responsibility in the 
catastrophe, the assertion is made here that failure of the peace is at 
least partially due to defects constitutionally inherent in the League 
Covenant itself. 

2. WHAT WAS WRONG WITH THE LEAGUE? 

The Covenant is the typical product of Protestant Anglo-Saxon psy- 
chology applied to international affairs. This spiritual basis of its origin 
had a much greater influence upon the shaping o the Covenant than 
has been commonly realized. It was to a great extent responsible for 
the outcome of the first great international experiment. Being the ema- 
nation of a Weltanschauung, reflecting a typical if restricted approach 
to world affairs, it was unlike any constitution for an international 
agency that any Latin, Teutonic, or Slav statesman would have drawn 
up of .his own accord. It baffled the French and Italians when it was 
submitted to them in the form of a common Anglo-American draft. It 
struck the non-Anglo-Saxons as an inspiration of the evangelist Wilson. 
As a matter of fact it was so baffling to the French that they soon gave 
up any attempt to combine it with their own ideas. A synthesis or, as 
the French would say in their inimitable manner, une formule trans- 
actwndle, was out of the question. The alternative was to accept or 
reject it as it was. President Wilson's general attitude made a rejection 

1 R P. Walters, Administrative Problems of International Organisation. Sidney Ball Lec- 
ture, February 28, 1941. London, Oxford University Press, 1941. 
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undesirable; it threatened to break up the whole peace settlement. The 
other Allies, therefore, accepted the draft more or less as it stood, without 
enthusiasm, without illusion, and without much expectation. 

It was the power mechanism of the new body which was most fatally 
influenced by this spiritual origin of the League. It is not quite correct 
to say that the Covenant took insufficient account of the importance of 
power in international affairs. The defect lay not in an undervaluation 
of the power element as such. President Wilson was a crusader and pro- 
fessor, but he was certainly also a skilled manipulator of power. He was 
realistic in his military dispositions and interventions. As chief of the 
United States he knew how to use force and power. He had acquired 
the habit of action. The defect in his concept of an international agency 
for the preservation of peace had its origin in a misinterpretation of the 
%ind of power needed to safeguard international government. 

Anglo-Saxon psychology had permeated and shaped an American 
population, of which only thirty percent were of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
President Wilson subconsciously assumed that in international life the 
same process would operate, and that Anglo-Saxon standards of be- 
havior would prevail. In a world composed of Anglo-Saxons or in coun- 
tries with a predominantly Anglo-Saxon leadership the League would 
have succeeded. Such nations would have instinctively understood and 
applied the Articles of the Covenant. The virtues of the Covenant would 
have triumphed over the weaknesses. But in a world in which these 
English-speaking countries were in a minority, in which Anglo-Saxon 
psychology was not predominant, and ia which the leadership was left 
to nations without understanding of the psychology of the Covenant, 
the same reactions and reflexes could not be expected. 

The whole Covenant was based upon the axiomatic belief that moral 
forces would prevail in any future crisis. Those responsible for the 
drafting of the Covenant assumed that aggression had been so utterly 
compromised, its futility so completely exposed by World War I that no 
country would dream of attacking its neighbors in our lifetime. Should 
any country, contrary to all expectation and probability, break the peace, 
public opinion would react so violently against the leaders and states- 
men responsible for such policies that the intended aggression could 
not take place. Should such reasonable expectation, however, prove de- 
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ceptive and any country actually revert to aggression, public opinion in 
all the others would automatically line up against the aggressor. There 
would be an outcry of general indignation and a common 'front of 
all peace-loving humanity. Aggression would be overwhelmingly 
crushed before it could be consummated. The whole group of Articles of 
the Covenant (Articles X-XVI) providing for such a contingency rests 
upon this hypothesis. It explains the comparative little importance which 
men like Wilson and Cecil, to name the two chief exponents of the 
psychology of Geneva, attributed to the questions of sovereignty, to 
hard-and-fast advance rules, to an international police force, and to the 
automatic character of sanctions. True, they had a typical Anglo-Saxon 
horror of any stipulations binding the countries in advance, but this 
was not the only, and perhaps not even the chief, reason for their ob- 
jection to such stipulations. They saw no necessity for such arrange- 
ments. Since they believed that there would be a common endeavor to 
crush the would-be aggressor, they saw no primary necessity for any 
advance cession of sovereignty. To them it was unthinkable that any 
country would hesitate to join in a common crusade against an aggres- 
sor. Why fuss about sovereignty? Why struggle for the advance cession 
of sovereign rights as a prerequisite of League membership ? Why raise 
issues which, in the presence of aggression, would be solved by public 
opinion in the individual countries ? Trust the people. This is why they 
compromised so readily on such all-important issues. 

So thoroughly convinced were the Anglo-Saxon sponsors of the Cove- 
nant of correctly interpreting the character of any future crisis that they 
showed signs of irritation whenever their basic beliefs were challenged. 
This was frequently done by the French delegates in the League of Na- 
tions Commission of the Peace Conference. Records of these negotia- 
tions which have reached usjoiake sorry reading. France failed to have 
her proposals for an international police force or general staff properly 
discussed. 2 Other members were somewhat cowed. The neutrals were 
not allowed to participate in the drafting; they were only permitted to 

2 Papers, memoranda, and suggestions which President Wilson disliked had a way of 
disappearing in files never to come to sight again. The best-known example is the fa- 
mous Jusserand Memorandum which would have saved the President no end of trouble 
if he had not condemned it to an anonymous existence in a riling cabinet. (See Harold 
n, Peacemaking 1910, Boston and New York (Houghton Mifflin Co,), 1933- 
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comment upon the prepared draft. As to the vanquished, "the only op- 
portunity for the enemy powers to state their opinion on the Covenant 
was when it was presented to them with the rest of the Treaty." 3 They 
had no other choice but to accept or turn it down with the whole peace 
treaty. They were not entitled to League membership. 

3. UNRELIABILITY OF PUBLIC OPINION IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

The belief that the moral forces of the nations would automatically 
crush any aggression rested upon a threefold assumption: (i) that an 
active public opinion in international affairs was a characteristic feature 
of every democracy; (2) that this public opinion would support any 
measure aimed at the preservation of peace; and (3) that democracy, 
once established, would remain the permanent basis of government, un- 
less destroyed by outside forces. 

All three assumptions are fallacious. No government can fully dis- 
pense with public opinion. Even dictatorial and totalitarian regimes are 
to an extent dependent upon its sanction. There can be a public opinion 
in favor of dictatorship, of regimentation, even of muzzling public 
opinion itself. Such a phenomenon was witnessed in Germany, where 
a great percentage of the population voted against its own liberties in 
1930-32. Such a public opinion is, of course, only a caricature of that 
in countries like the United States or England. But even here, it is in- 
calculable, wavering, and uncertain as far as foreign affairs are con- 
cerned. When the League imposed sanctions against Italy in 1935, the 
English public was in favor of energetic action, yet at the same time it 
was against the armament expenditures needed for such policies. As 
long as France was a democracy, its public opinion was largely govern- 
ment-made. The vast secret funds at the disposal of the prime minister 
were utilized to buy public opinion. But in other European countries 
also, public opinion on foreign affairs was influenced and directed by 
those in authority to an extent neither Cecil nor President Wilson could 
possibly conceive. Their own political education and experience in 
English-speaking countries afforded them no means whereby they 
could fully gauge the difference between the English-speaking and most 
of the other countries of the world. Wherever public opinion was not 

8 Viscount Cecil, A Great Experiment, New York (Oxford University Press), 1941, 
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directed or engineered it was at least controlled, and ineffective in 
counteracting the official foreign policies. To make it the decisive 
factor in the peace mechanism was a serious misjudgment of the politi- 
cal realities outside Anglo-Saxon dom. 

Even if public opinion asserted itself, and this was the second fallacy, 
it would not necessarily be on the side of the angels. On the occasion of 
the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, French public opinion was hopelessly di- 
vided. Laval was allowed to torpedo the League action against Italian 
aggression. While public indignation in England swept away Sir Samuel 
Hoare who, in collaboration with Laval, had betrayed Ethiopia, French 
opinion, apart from the extreme left and a small portion of the moder- 
ate left, supported Laval. The immediate disadvantages of intervention 
seemed more important to the average French citizen than any possible 
future advantages or international morality. This example demonstrates 
that democratic public opinion cannot be automatically trusted unless 
those in charge of foreign affairs have the courage, the means, and the 
inflexible will fully to inform the democratic electorate. 

There is no need to disprove the third assumption. Developments 
have exploded the comfortable belief that a country, having once 
adopted a democratic regime, could not possibly return of its- own ac- 
cord to an authoritarian or autocratic form of government. Antidemo- 
cratic movements will no doubt challenge newly won or restored civil 
liberties in the future, as they have done in the past. There is no reason 
to assume that what happened in the twenties and thirties will not 
repeat itself. 

The belief that democracy, once established, is secure, that democratic 
countries possess an always potent public opinion in foreign affairs, and 
that this public opinion will necessarily be enlightened rests on a very 
weak foundation. After the experience of recent years it is doubtful 
whether responsible statesmen will wish to build any new edifice on 
such foundations. 

4. THE GIFT HORSE 

The Anglo-Saxon statesmen in Paris, and especially President Wilson, 
fought desperately for the creation of the League. Having overcome 
nearly insurmountable obstacles, they naturally assumed that the peo- 
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pies of the world in whose name the struggle had been waged would 
enthusiastically and gratefully hail the new peace machinery. They sin- 
cerely believed that they were fulfilling the dreams of the anonymous 
millions for a better international world order. They could not overlook 
the reception which the League received. England was appreciative and 
expectant. The United States was divided between violent partisans and 
violent foes. But this enmity contained a kind of negative compliment 
to the League, a fear of its strength rather than doubt of its efficiency. 
France welcomed it with a kind of cynical approval. She valued the 
new creation only in so far as it promised to serve as an additional source 
of national security, as a kind of global protection for the status quo. 
Italy was hardly friendly and sulked because no mandate over former 
German colonies had been entrusted to her and because it had become 
clear that she would not receive territories promised her during the 
war under secret treaties. Most of the other Allies were politely com- 
plimentary. 

For Latin America it was a welcome occasion to participate on equal 
terms with the great world powers in the discussion of international 
affairs, unchaperoned, as was to become clear very soon, by the United 
States. The newly created states were more positive. The League not 
only provided them with an honorable entree into world affairs; its 
Covenant seemed to guarantee them the territorial integrity that his- 
tory shows is particularly threatened during the first decades of an 
independent existence. But only in Czechoslovakia was the League 
greeted with enthusiasm. Czechoslovakia felt duty-bound to salute it 
in gratitude to President Wilson, to whom the new state owed its ex- 
istence. 

The echo from Germany shocked the statesmen. They found even 
those Germans apprehensive who had been most passionately devoted 
to the idea of a future peaceful collaboration of nations. Wilson and his 
friends had rather naively assumed that Germany would consider the 
League as the chief extenuating factor of the peace settlement, and for- 
get all her other grievances. But the enemies of yesterday could hardly 
be expected to show enthusiasm for a peace instrument that began by 
discriminating against them and excluding them from membership. 
Moreover, for them, the stipulations of the League that entrusted that 
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body with control over and administration of German territory (the 
Saar, Danzig, and some parts of Upper Silesia) and the handling of 
the mandate system, lingered in the foreground. To them it was noth- 
ing but a veiled theft of their colonies, offering no serious hope for 
revision. 

Thus, for most nations of the world the League was like a well-meant 
and rather expensive gift, the giver convinced that it was ardently de- 
sired, the recipient unwilling and unable to show his disappointment 
to the influential donor. From the very beginning there was no harmony 
between the League and European humanity. This skepticism was due 
to an instinctive feeling on the part of the European nations that the 
League would somehow not work. The eudaemonism underlying the 
Covenant of the Wilsonian creation, its lack of a clear-cut prescription 
for action and for sanction in case of non-co-operation, its trust in the 
essential goodness of humanity, is contrary not only to the instincts but 
to all the individual and collective experience of the European countries. 
The psychology of the Covenant was alien, even puzzling, to those who 
were to be the majority of the League's members. It presupposed an 
active and decisive public opinion in international affairs. The Euro- 
pean nations knew that such a public opinion did not exist. 

How could an international agency which based its effectiveness on 
an assumption so doubtful and so uncertain appeal to them ? Their at- 
titude was one of waiting and watching. Success or failure would ob- 
viously depend upon the amount of co-operation received from the 
Anglo-Saxon powers, including the United States with its predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon political leadership. To quote Harold Nicolson, 4 "the 
statesmen of Europe might possibly have jettisoned their old security for 
the wider security offered to them by the theories of President Wilson," 
had the League been backed by the assurance of America's immediate 
and unqualified support. But this was not the case. The early abstention 
of the United States was the first decisive blow; it weakened the prestige 
of the League in a moment when prestige was part of its power. The 
new institution had to forego the collaboration of the government that 
had conceived the apparatus and would be most likely to understand 
the handling of its levers. Moreover, it soon became evident that Great 

4 Harold Nicolson, op. at. 
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Britain did not intend to assume leadership at Geneva. The leadership 
automatically fell into the hands of the French, and France was in no 
shape or temper to direct an international agency created to extenuate 
a mismanaged peace. The instrument was entrusted to executors who 
neither possessed an instinctive understanding for it nor had any innate 
trust in its efficacy. 

The passive attitude on the part of the majority of countries must 
not, however, be confounded with active antagonism. Most countries, 
including the Germany of 1926-30, were resolved to make the best of it. 
The League, once created, had to be accepted or rejected by the states. 
Any hope for a serious reform was vain, as even minor amendments 
were practically precluded by a cumbersome revision machinery. The 
nations, therefore, decided to give the League a chance. 

These were the days when, as a reaction against the hatreds and the 
destruction of the war, the co-operative forces of the world were look- 
ing for an outlet. It was inevitable that they crystallized around the 
only agency created to serve that purpose on a large scale. These were 
the halcyon days of Geneva when the League leaped into a bewilder- 
ing variety of activities in the political, social, economic, and health 
fields. The corridors of the League Secretariat swarmed with a crowd 
of delegates, diplomats, experts, officials, and journalists. Reports were 
drawn up, discussed, and adopted, personal contacts between statesmen 
and delegates representing a score of countries were established, and 
experiences exchanged. This should have been interpreted as the expres- 
sion of a universal need for international collaboration, as a reflex of 
good will emanating from all corners of the earth. Instead of this, the 
League crusaders, in a strange reversal of cause and effect, saw in these 
developments proof of the excellence of the League itself. Whenever 
the League succeeded, it was the League which had proved effective; 
whenever the League failed, the responsibility was thrown upon the 
states. The crusaders could never make up their minds whether to treat 
the League as a mere" clearinghouse or ,to attribute to it virtues of its 
own. They never considered the possibility that this growth of inter- 
national activities was developing in spite of, and not in consequence of, 
the League. Yet even later, v^hen it became evident that all this potential 
good will iu the techmcal fields, in health and social questions, in trans- 
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portation and communication, could not really become creative, 5 they 
insisted that it was the League that was right and the governments 
wrong. The Covenant, they reiterated, was sound. 

The peoples of the world did not read the Covenant. The idea of 
peace presented itself to them not in the words of the Covenant, but in 
the shape of Genevan reports of a not too reliable or sympathetic press. 
The people saw a machinery providing for meetings of statesmen from 
which few practical results were forthcoming. They saw an agency en- 
trusted with the execution of certain tasks arising out of the peace 
treaties that they either approved if they were French, Czechs, or 
Yugoslavs, or disapproved if they were Germans, Hungarians, Bul- 
garians, Russians, or Americans. It was not that the Covenant was 
linked with the peace treaties that created uneasy feelings; it was rather 
the impression of a spiritual link between the League and the system 
behind these treaties. Geneva seemed to identify itself with the battle 
cry of the Little Entente that "revision is war." Under these circum- 
stances it was rather naive to assume, as was done in the late thirties, 
that a legal separation of the Covenant from the peace treaties could 
save the League. A radical change in its revision machinery or a seri- 
ous attempt to remedy certain blatant shortcomings of the 1919-20 peace 
system itself would have been more convincing. When the problem of 
the reform of the Covenant was seriously discussed it had become too 
late for such expedients. Moreover, the impulse for reform was due 
less to a belated recognition of the constitutional shortcomings of the 
League than to the rather undignified wish on the part of some states 
to appease the totalitarian countries and to retain certain Latin-Ameri- 
can nations in the League. 

It is difficult to ascertain the role that the identification of the League 
with the Versailles system played in the peace failure. It left Europe and 
the world without a supreme arbitrator who could and would be trusted 
in a major crisis. A separation of the League from the whole system of 
peace treaties would not have saved the world; nevertheless, the inser- 
tion of the Covenant in the different peace treaties was a grave psycho- 
logical mistake. President Wilson, who insisted upon it, did so to save 
the peace treaties morally. It was a higher type of Realpotiti{ f but 

6 See pages 297-307. 
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extremely bad psychology. He was convinced to the last that he had 
served the peace of the world by his insistence on the integration of the 
Covenant into the peace treaties. In reality he had dealt his own crea- 
tion a serious blow. Although a separation of the Covenant from the 
treaties would not have saved the world, its inclusion in them was cer- 
tainly one of the factors in producing international disintegration. 

5. THE DEADLY POISON OF ILLUSION 

How this link between the peace and the Covenant harmed the peace 
settlement can be read in Harold Nicolson's book on peacemaking. He 
points out how time and time again the hope of future peace action was 
responsible for preserving obnoxious stipulations in the draft of the 
treaty. 

It is impossible to estimate how many decisions were accepted, how often 
obstruction, was relinquished, how often errors were passed over, under 
the aegis of that blessed Article XIX. "Well," we were apt to think, "this 
decision seems foolish and unjust. Yet I shall agree to it rather than 
to delay the Treaty for a few days further. Its unwisdom will very shortly 
become apparent, even to those who are now its advocates. When that 
day comes, we can resort to Article XIX." I am convinced that all of 
President Wilson's own backslidings were justified in his own conscience 
by the thought, "the Covenant will put that right." 

A few years later, when treaty stipulations lingered like ghosts of the 
past, often preventing necessary changes, this impatience of the peace- 
makers became strangely unreal in retrospect. It was increasingly diffi- 
cult to understand why a delay of a "few days" should ever have been 
considered more dangerous than the permanent harm accomplished by 
stipulations drawn up in haste. 

Once accepted, a treaty text becomes a solemn covenant; any in- 
fraction of its stipulations is an attack against the idea of peace itself. 
Little did the young idealists in the Allied delegations realize that the 
French would consider these stipulations as binding for eternity and 
that, far from agreeing to any revision, they would use all their diplo- 
matic influence to make the revision clause of the Covenant itself in- 
operative. Like a child whose mother dies in childbirth* the peace of 

e Harold Nkolson, op. at. 
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the world was mortally injured by the birth of the League. Nicolson's 
pathetic remark illustrates the danger of illusions in international affairs. 
Illusions have played havoc with the international affairs of the last 
twenty years; and a great part of the thinking and writing of our genera- 
tion, especially in Anglo-Saxon countries, proves that even today this 
danger is not sufficiently recognized. Such an attitude led to the creation 
of a League based on the belief in the essential goodness of man and to 
policies whose only explanation can be found in the assumption of an 
essential pacific attitude among the states. Even Hitler was credited 
with the desire for peace, provided that certain legitimate demands were 
fulfilled. The whole policy of appeasement, where it is not merely a 
policy of fear, springs from such roots. 

In Anglo-Saxon countries, even those who are not conscious pacifists 
or adherents to the policy of nonresistance or passive resistance have an 
inborn inclination to consider everybody pacifistic. It is an admirable 
trait, but it inevitably led to the belief that the others, whoever they 
might be, would conform to certain rules, and abstain from acts which 
the Anglo-Saxons .themselves would never allow their own statesmen to 
commit. 

The League, however, was not only a victim of illusions regarding 
its possible effectiveness. It became on its own part the source of a danger 
which exceeded any possible danger arising from its immediate break- 
down. Thanks to the efforts of some of the most serious and devoted 
workers in the vineyard of peace, the League and international col- 
laboration had been made identical terms in the minds of millions of 
contemporaries. By falsifying the League into a kind of sacred vessel of 
inspiration they created an illusion of peace. By exaggerating its merits 
and the importance of minor achievements, by explaining away its 
failures, they created a confusion between the stipulations of the Cove- 
nant and realities. They contributed to lulling public opinion to sleep at 
a moment when it should have been roused by a clear recognition of ex- 
treme dangers. The nations did not realize that nothing but their own 
effort stood between themselves and a new catastrophe. Thus the de- 
velopment of a psychological defense mechanism against the threaten- 
ing dangers was retarded. In spite of their admirable intentions these 
peace crusaders were coresponsible for the defenselessness in which 
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certain democracies found themselves and, therefore, unwillingly con- 
tributed to Hitler's victories. They contributed to the destruction of the 
very bases of free discussion, free press, and free assembly, on which a 
pacific public opinion can exist. 

Serious as this is, it is perhaps not the worst aspect of the situation. 
The identification of an imperfect experiment with humanity's en- 
deavor for peace made the League's breakdown dangerous beyond the 
terrific dangers of a new conflict. Millions of those taught to believe in 
the excellence of the Covenant were disappointed. Led to expect peace, 
they are faced with the most atrocious war recorded in history. If an 
agency believed to be so nearly perfect floundered so ignominiously, how 
can they have faith in any organized peace effort? How much better 
would it have been had the League been presented to them as a weak, 
uncertain experiment, threatened from without by non-co-operation and 
by constitutional defects from within. The very greatness of the hopes 
placed in the League constitutes one of its most dangerous legacies. 

It seems strange, therefore, that there should still be people who 
justify President Wilson for having consented to the infringement of 
important principles in the peace treaties in order to secure the League, 
The mere outbreak of a new war should have robbed such arguments 
of the last trace of prestige. The world could not have been worse off 
today if there had never been a League. Everything the League achieved, 
or nearly everything, is destroyed. In addition to material destruction, 
the idea of peace has received a blow from which it has not yet recovered. 
The anonymous millions have become skeptical and doubtful. Hardly 
anyone dares to say that this war is fought to abolish wars. 
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THE FALL OF 

FRANCE AND ITS 

LESSON FOR THE DEMOCRACIES 



La France, fa plus mure des nations actudles, s'en 
ira vrauemblablcment la premiere. CHATEAU- 
BRIAND. Memoires d 'outre tombe. Tome VI. Livre 10. 

i. DIAGNOSIS OF AN AILMENT 

THE most poignant drama of our time is also the least understood. It 
is a genuine tragedy in the sense of the ancient Greek theater. The hero 
goes to his doom, carrying in himself the seeds of destruction. He is 
guilty. Yet the hearts of the spectators are with him in his perdition. 

Millions of our generation, as of preceding ones, have loved France 
with a love deliberately blind and prejudiced. Something of us and in 
us belonged to France. France was not merely a nation; it was not an 
idea either. It was an attitude toward life. What Bacon said of ancient 
Rome in "The Greatness of Kingdoms" applied to France: "It was not 
the Romans that spread upon the world, but it was the world that spread 
upon the Romans; and that was the sure way of greatness " 

The fall of France was a personal tragedy for millions all over the 
earth. France alone among the nations of the earth seemed to have solved 
the eternal riddle of blending toil and leisure, the material and the 
spiritual. Life seemed sweeter there than anywhere else. The foreigner 
did not see, and the French did not realize, that this apparent balance 
had been bought with an emotional frustration threatening to become 
one of the most powerful elements of weakness in a crisis. 

And now the light has gone out. France, whom we have known and 
loved, is no more. The most civilized nation has infamously capitu- 
lated, and we are all poorer and more lonely. Did it not seem for a mo- 
ment that it was impossible to be civilized and brave, peaceful and yet 
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watchful? England, after Dunkirk, proved that it was possible to be 
civilized and stubborn, intensely human and brave without arms. 

In the dim light o an unprecedented catastrophe, an eighty-year-old 
general emerged as a leader and a symbol. Knowing what this man had 
stood for, knowing his past limitations and also his past strength, we 
knew that something deeper had happened than a mere defeat and a 
military capitulation. 

Hardly had the tragedy occurred when the jackals o the battlefield 
arrived, eager to fall upon the carrion. They uncovered some of the 
more unsavory facts which they said had dominated French public life 
in the last decade. The part played by weak politicians, their quarrels 
and their mistresses, held a prominent place in the picture. The role of 
soldiers without vision and without sympathy for the Republic, of a 
corrupt and narrow-minded bureaucracy and of a venal press, were 
emphasized far beyond their real importance. As if any of these could 
have caused the catastrophe! As if any of these could possibly have been 
more than bubbles on the surface! 

In order to understand what happened, we must try not to confuse 
symptoms with causes. We must go one or two layers below the surface. 
Then, and only then, will we be able to see the real forces at work and 
to draw correct conclusions. The fate of France carries an enormous 
lesson for the democracies. For there are inherent in her fall elements 
of danger and decomposition which threaten all the democracies. All 
democracies must diagnose and cure the ailment that atrophied French 
politics long before the German Panzer divisions set out to administer 
deadly blows to the nerve centers of French resistance; in fact, long 
before any Panzer divisions had been thought of. The cause of France's 
disease can be traced back to the Dreyfus affair, to 1871, or even back to 
1792. The war of 1914-18 only superficially veiled the symptoms of the 
cancer, and victory arrested its growth only temporarily, if at all 

Personal and spiritual links between the French and the American 
Revolutions have prejudiced public opinion in the United States in favor 
of all radical, anticlerical, and progressive movements In France. No- 
where in the world has the tragic experiment of the Front Populaire 
of 1936 found such favorable support in the press and such passionate 
sympathy In the public. Nowhere else have the interpretations given 
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by French radicals to the downfall in 1940 found such general accept- 
ance. 

The thesis was readily accepted that the real France the France of the 
authentic Jacobin tradition had been destroyed by a conspiracy of re- 
actionaries, monarchists, capitalists, and Fascists. The question was 
hardly asked whether the kind of radicalism that had characterized the 
Third Republic had not perhaps some share in the spiritual defenseless- 
ness of France. Only the Catholic French literature has dared to touch 
upon this point. This one-sided interpretation has prevented recognition 
of the fact that, in June, 1940, a dual event took place: a breakdown of 
unprecedented violence and, simultaneously, a conservative revolution 
against the heritage of the French Revolution. The fact that the break- 
down and the conservative revolution happened simultaneously has 
made an objective analysis nearly impossible. The latter appeared to 
most observers a mere accessory to the breakdown. In reality it had a far 
deeper significance. 

It is this conservative revolution that gave Marshal Petain the hold 
over the French nation that puzzled the outside world, and that al- 
lowed him, an octogenarian and a Marechal de France, to identify 
himself for a time with the soul of France. 

The usual interpretation of the reasons for French defenselessness 
amounts to the assertion that the French capitalists and their followers 
in society, the army, and the civil service had been "more preoccupied 
with defending the privileges of the capitalist bourgeoisie against the 
Popular Front than with defending France against Hitler." * There is 
some truth in this and similar statements. Fear of social revolution and 
of communism had stampeded a part of the propertied class of France 
into a panic that blinded their patriotic instincts. Property has always 
meant more to the average Frenchman than to any other human being 
on earth, and defense of property was, therefore, predestined to become 
an obsession with him at a time when the idea of property was chal- 
lenged all over the world. But to reduce the French debacle to such a 
formula is to oversimplify the reasons for the catastrophe. Fear of com- 
munism and fear of social revolution could only assume such propor- 
tions because they developed in a body politic that already had been 

1 Pierre Cot in the Nation, New York, May 16, 1942. 
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weakened by disunity and disintegration more deeply rooted than class 
prejudices. In the following pages the role which these causes played 
will be stressed to the exclusion of other factors. It is by no means con- 
tended that everything is explained by the inability of republican 
France to absorb and utilize the forces which had contributed to the 
past greatness of France. It is maintained., however, that the suppres- 
sion of France's past became a major factor of weakness in the supreme 
crisis of her history. From this angle alone can we hope to understand 
what happened to France in 1940, and to appreciate correctly one of the 
most -neglected aspects of the peace of tomorrow, the proper integra- 
tion of the conservative and traditional forces of Europe into the world 
of tomorrow. 

Unlike the democracies of England, Switzerland, some of the Scandi- 
navian countries, and the United States, which grew organically, French 
democracy had an extremely violent origin and a violent and erratic 
past with intermittent returns to authoritarian methods. To our genera- 
tion the Third Republic, having survived more than two generations 
and participated in the victory of 1918, seemed so strong that it was con- 
sidered the natural expression of French political life. Outsiders and 
even a great majority of Frenchmen assumed that the democratic-liberal- 
anticlerical type of government was particularly suited to the French 
and had not only conquered the institutions of the state, but also the 
soul of France. This impression was furthered by the fact that, broadly 
speaking, success attended the liberal and national-radical forces when- 
ever a crisis arose in France. 

2. THE REVENGE OF A SUPPRESSED PAST 

The social philosophy of the eighteenth century that paved the way 
for the French Revolution led to a depersonification of all public in- 
stitutions in France. If institutions are not embodied in persons there is 
no love, veneration, admiration, or attachment. Edmund Burke, who 
made this observation, adds: 

But that sort of reason which banishes affections is incapable of filling 
their place. These public affections combined with manners are re- 
quired sometimes as supplements, sometimes as correctives, always as 
aids to laws. 
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We would do well to meditate upon this piece of wisdom expressed 
one hundred and fifty years ago. The nineteenth century had forgotten 
the necessity for a sentimental element in the relationship between 
citizen and authority. It overlooked, or did not sufficiently recognize, 
the distinct danger of a slow drying up of the inner life of public in- 
stitutions. It is this that brought down the first republican regime of 
Germany, and the Third French Republic paid for her disregard of the 
common experience of modern history with her life. 

In the hour of defeat and despair, there came to the surface forces 
within the French nation that had their roots deep in the French na- 
tional character but that had been systematically oudawed and repressed 
with but few intervals since 1792. They were not outlawed or repressed 
in a police sense; political expression was not refused them, for France 
was a democracy and all tendencies were able to compete in the political 
market. They were suppressed in a far more subtle manner. They were 
represented to the French as illegitimate and reactionary. But they had 
never died; they remained smoldering beneath the surface, subter- 
ranean forces of unknown strength and potency. 

From 1789 on, France has been shaken by intermittent recurring 
fevers: The First Republic, the Consulate, the First Empire, the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, the liberal Monarchy of Louis Philippe and the 
Revolution of 1830, the Revolution of 1848 and the Second Empire, the 
Third Republic, the Boulanger episode and the Dreyfus affair. These 
recurrent attacks of fever indicated that in the French political body 
there was some germ of sickness that led from time to time to an acute 
crisis. The last great attack, at the end of the nineteenth century, centered 
in the unfortunate Dreyfus affair. It was of a particularly grave and viru- 
lent nature. True, it ended with justice triumphant, but it left in its wake 
a blaze of destruction. It was a Pyrrhic victory for progress and justice. 
The whole liberal and democratic world celebrated France's narrow 
escape from the forces of darkness, and the event stimulated progress 
in semifeudal Europe; but for France herself the consequences were far 
from productive. The triumph of the Dreyfusards was the signal for the 
last great attempt at the de-Christianization of France. Religious orders 
were declared illegal. All conservative forces were identified with anti- 
Semitism and enmity toward democracy. Religion and reaction, con- 
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servatism and anti-Semitism were paired together, with the result that 
important spiritual forces were again separated from French public life, 
or driven into a sterile opposition. French public life at the beginning of 
the new century was thus deprived of that balance of forces so sorely 
needed for its health. 

If a historic misfortune led to the outlawing of these forces, the French 
Republic committed an additional mistake by considering them half 
dead, ridiculous, ineffective, and unrepresentative, because they were 
temporarily inactive in the political sphere. Republican France had lost 
sight of the fact that these forces belonged to the French national charac- 
ter, at least as much and probably more than most of the traditions and 
conventions of the Third Republic. These forces, moreover, were labeled 
unpatriotic. From their earliest youth it was impressed upon the French, 
by freethinking primary-school teachers, that these forces of the pre- 
Revolutionary past were contrary to France's cultural mission in the 
world. Everything conspired to keep them out of the political sphere. 
But if these forces were so important, where, it might be asked, were 
their adherents when it came to parliamentary elections? They were 
there, but they were deeply conscious of the impossibility of conforming 
with the political rules and traditions of republican France. They either 
refrained from voting, as did a great part of the Catholic electorate for 
many years, or gave their votes to candidates who were in a position to 
safeguard their material interests in Paris. Votes of this part of the elec- 
torate were polled for candidates sufficiently in harmony with the powers 
in Paris to pull the strings for local interests and get their share of ad- 
vantages from the common pool Parliamentarians belonging to these 
parties were able to secure the necessary subsidies and public help for 
the towns and the villages in the provinces, or procure them state orders 
for their industries. 

No other democratic country in the world was represented by people 
who reflected less the deeper characteristics and traits of their electorate. 
France was represented and governed by a whole caste of professional 
politicians, a special type of provincial intellectual, lawyer, or journalist, 
intensely materialistic, traditionally progressive, not necessarily corrupt, 
sometimes even spiritual, essentially petit-bourgeois and rarely states- 
manlike. 
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But, it may further be asked, how could France under such circum- 
stances survive the terrific ordeal of 1914-18? France was saved in the 
last war by a coalition of a great part of the civilized world. The very 
presence of the armies of her allies on French soil prevented France from 
succumbing to defeatist tendencies in the critical years of 1916 and 1917. 
Moreover, the world of 1914 for which France fought corresponded 
more to the rational-progressive liberalism of the French Republic than 
did the world on the eve of World War II. Elements which became 
sources of weakness in 1939 were still elements of strength. Nothing in 
the Wilhelminian system appealed to any Frenchman. There was no 
fear of communism as an alternative to Prussian domination, there were 
no major social issues dividing the French in the face of German attack. 
Nearly the whole world participated to save France and to protect her 
against her own weakness. In 1939 everything tended to divide the 
French among themselves. 

After the last war, France was in the strange situation of a victor who 
had fallen prey to the psychology of the vanquished. The political 
game was resumed as if nothing had happened, corruption permeated 
deeper into the body politic, social legislation lagged, and the link be- 
tween the citizen and the state became weaker and weaker until it was 
a kind of cynical relationship between the governed, who considered 
themselves betrayed by the politicians, and politicians who seemed blind 
to the dangers facing the French state. The formal character of demo- 
cratic practice increasingly weakened the very essence of democracy in 
France. By 1934 little more than an empty shell remained. The con- 
servative forces, considered illegitimate, had withdrawn and left the 
field to bogus conservative forces, which either played the game of the 
Third Republic to secure advantages and participation in the political 
spoils, or exhausted themselves in foolish and ridiculous demonstrations. 
The Action Franqaise, condemned by the Holy Father despite its pro- 
fession of Catholicism, was one of these false movements that, by its 
erratic violence and impudence, compromised the ideals it professed. 
Only in the austere atmosphere of the Academic fran^aise something 
of the old France survived, honored by republican France but looked 
upon with a sort of incredulous apprehension. 

This was the time when an intense revival of spiritual values set in; 
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when religious feeling was reborn in France. The profession of Catholic 
faith assumed a new quality of intensity and fervor. The young es- 
pecially were swept along by the new wave of idealism. They were sick 
of the cynicism and smug rationalism of their fathers' and grandfathers' 
generations, sick of a hedonism that encouraged spiritual relativism and 
sexual promiscuity. Faced with the caricature of a real democracy they 
experienced a crise de conscience in their relationship to the state, and 
if they leaned heavily on the side of the church, it was due to the fact 
that the church alone among the institutions in France seemed to share 
their sentiments. To the amazement of their elders, who expected each 
succeeding generation to demand greater liberties, just as they expected 
each revolution to be to the left of its predecessor, they saw their chil- 
dren striving for restrictions and even escaping into a new kind of 
puritanism. Part of the youth rushed into movements linked with pre- 
French Revolution values and ideals. Many of them found their way 
into communism; others into the cadres of Fascist or semi-Fascist move- 
ments, like the Cagoulards, the "hooded ones," a kind of Ku Klux 
Klan, the Croix dfe Feu, into royalist conventicles and similar bodies. 
Their common denominator was a lack of attachment to the regime. 
Frustrated in their hopes, many looked for salvation in patterns forged 
in other countries; hence the dangerous appeal which Fascism (Fas- 
cism more than Hitlerism) had for some of them. There remained, 
of course, those who, shunning such movements, took refuge in a 
sort of anarchical cynicism, political relativism filled with forebod- 
ing for the future, which made them unable to put themselves body 
and soul into the defense of France. Others followed the general trend 
of their generation and became sports addicts, like some of their Anglo- 
Saxon brethren. The net result was the loss or nonutilization, in critical 
years, of forces that were indispensable to the defense of the nation. The 
emptiness created by a purely rational-liberal-formalistic democracy, 
and the emotional frustration, created its reaction. It was inevitable that 
the army itself should reflect this cleavage. It became a house divided 
against itself. Some of the best officers were known to be out of sym- 
pathy with the regime. 

These cleavages would not have been sufficient to destroy the French 
Republic in normal times. They could have gone on indefinitely with- 
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out any major crisis. But in the overheated atmosphere of the thirties, 
they were bound to be fatal. 

Mysterious movements of opinion led to the shadowy events of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1934, when all at once an abyss appeared in front of the tradi- 
tional guardians of French republican tradition. 2 Suddenly the empti- 
ness of French democracy became evident. It became clear that the re- 
publican institutions were at the mercy of any serious challenge. France, 
on that sixth of February, experienced a shock from which she never re- 
covered. In the wake of that event, timid schemes for constitutional re- 
form were suggested to remove some of the more serious weaknesses of 
the constitution. The chief of these was an overelaborate system of checks 
upon the power of the government, which prevented any real govern- 
mental authority. A general hue and cry set in. Whatever their inspira- 
tion, such attempts were invariably denounced as attacks against the 
Republic, as Fascist and reactionary. 

This was Hitler's chance. With the sixth sense that still characterized 
all his actions at that time, he seized his opportunity. He realized that 
the cleavage in France had deeper roots than the usual mutual antago- 
nism typical of any modern state with its industrial and social problems. 
He realized that the people of France were divided beyond repair, that 
France offered a potentially revolutionary situation. He therefore began 
to play the different strata of society against one another. He warned 
the employers against the imaginary danger of Bolshevism. Taking the 
communist propaganda in France into his hands he showed Stalin how 
to use the ideology of world revolution more efficiently than had ever 
been done by the Third International. He played upon the deep-seated 
anti-British sentiments of the French, thus trying to separate France 
from her one and only reliable ally. At the same time he destroyed the 
French system of alliances in central and eastern Europe, isolating 
France and throwing her upon his mercy. 

2 Following the unsavory Stavitsky affair in which cabinet ministers, deputies, and 
high magistrates were implicated, public indignation reached a high point and found its 
outlet in innumerable public demonstrations and clashes among adherents o the different 
political groups. These demonstrations climaxed in an attack against the French Parliament 
on February 6, 1934. A number of persons were killed and hundreds wounded by the 
guarde republicaine* There can be no doubt regarding the Fascist inspiration of this 
abortive attempt of a coup d'etat. But neither can there be any doubt that the events 
reflected a deep-seated and serious resentment on the part of millions of Frenchmen 
against the decay of public morality which the recent scandal had uncovered. 
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3. THE DANGER OF RADICAL IDEALISM 

The spiritual confusion of the thirties contributed to the victory of the 
Front Populaire. In a moment when national unity was necessary for 
France to survive and to preserve even a minimum of social justice, 
social revolutionary forces were let loose. Only a country that had lost all 
sense of self-preservation could have been shaken at that moment by the 
social fevers to which France fell prey. 

The tragedy of the era of Leon Blum began. It is difficult to speak dis- 
passionately of this fatal episode in French politics. With all personal 
respect for the integrity and human qualities of that great intellectual, 
Leon Blum, it must be stated that his attempt to concentrate all the 
forces of the left ended in disaster. Blum's dilemma was terrifying; the 
task would have been beyond the powers of a bigger man. The Popular 
Front had inherited an alarming legacy. French social legislation had 
lagged behind not only that of England but that of the Fascist states as 
well. The French working class had a legitimate claim to greater social 
security, but the demand for reforms came at a time when it was bound 
to affect the all-important military effort. France was threatened by a 
Germany working day and night in an effort to gain military superiority 
over the democracies. Only a desperate all-out effort would have pro- 
vided sufficient protection against that threat. Although the actual 
volume of the French armament production did not decrease under the 
regime of the Popular Front, neither did it show sufficient increase. By 
trying to combine social reforms with rearmament, Blum attempted the 
impossible and failed. The Popular Front, it is said, saved France from 
revolution. The truth, unfortunately, is that the very weakness of the 
government of the Front Populaire threatened to convert an admittedly 
dangerous situation into a revolutionary one. It saved France from a 
revolution for which its own shortcomings were to a certain degree re- 
sponsible. 

After a few weeks of a kind of euphory the Front Populaire began to 
operate in a vacuum. Everybody seemed to be aware of this except for the 
members of the Blum cabinet and some of its most fanatical adherents. 
Yet the reactions provoked in France should have warned the promoters 
and representatives of that experiment. The habitual interpretation 
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throws all the blame upon the capitalists. True, the attitude of the French 
capitalists justified grave apprehensions. Some of them went so far as to 
sabotage the French armament effort. It is equally true, however, that 
the French workers put their sectional and class interests above national 
interest. Yet what happened in the social sphere was only one aspect. 
With mortification the nation saw a French prime minister implore 
groups of workers and employers to collaborate. They saw employers 
openly challenge the authority of the French government, and go un- 
punished. They watched workers weaken the French armament effort 
by sit-down strikes. Even in foreign aff airs the government lacked cour- 
age. Republican Spain, fighting for survival against Fascist revolution, 
had appealed to France and the other democracies for help. French 
national interests, if not the natural sympathies of a left government for 
a brother in need, should have helped to overcome all conceivable hesita- 
tions. But, under pressure from a Conservative government in England, 
the government of the Front Populaire abandoned democratic Spain 
to its fate. 

At that moment something happened deep inside France, which is 
difficult to explain. Something snapped. The nation became disgusted 
with the manner in which it had been led, yet it could not find the way 
out of the impasse. It expected a miracle such as had saved France be- 
fore. The miracle did not come. Jeanne d'Arc did not appear. 

It had been glorious to think that here was a nation intensely reasona- 
ble and progressive, not threatened by the usual handicaps of irrational- 
ism. Alas, the impression was fallacious. Underneath the surface a fire 
smoldered, ready to break out and destroy the whole edifice the moment 
a major fissure appeared. 

No, it was not only the progressive and socialist character of the 
regime of the Front Populaire that caused its failure, but also a feeling 
on- the part of the French nation that that government had lost its 
prestige, its political power, its dignity. 

Paradoxically enough, even after the failure of the Blum experiment, 
the French continued to vote for the Radical Socialist and Socialist 
parties which were responsible for that experiment. This is typical of 
the French, who can be both in favor of and against the same thing at 
the same time. As one writer stated, regarding the events following the 
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Dreyfus affair, the Frenchman "can be at the same time, both bellicose 
and antimilitarist, is often both religious and anticlerical; it's a tradi- 
tion." 

And all the time Hitler waited for his hour. Then he struck sud- 
denly and mercilessly. The French Republic collapsed. In the hour of 
her greatest misery, that half -forgotten France, a France forever bound 
to her soil, deeply religious and pious, conservative in all her instincts, 
came suddenly to the surface and offered her services to the fatherland. 
No wonder that, after a hundred and fifty years of a subterranean ex- 
istence, some of the ideas that reappeared with the old France seemed 
strangely out of tune with the age into which they re-emerged. They 
were dressed in the clothes they had worn when they had last been 
legitimate, at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Thus the moment of France's deepest humiliation became also the 
moment of a conservative revolution. The fact that these forces re- 
emerged in the hour of defeat and offered their services to the Petain 
regime was inevitable. It may compromise them in the eyes of many 
Frenchmen, even those who sympathize with them, but this will not 
suffice to silence them again. That these forces are not identical with 
the defeat itself will soon become obvious to the world at large. 

In England, which had never known a violent break with the past 
comparable to the French Revolution, the forces that had been driven 
underground in France had remained alive and participated in the 
national life of succeeding generations. Conservatism had remained 
legitimate and had undergone a transformation in its encounter with 
the forces of progress. It had produced men like Disraeli and Lord 
Curzon in the recent past; progressive conservatives like Lord Cecil, 
Anthony Eden, and Winston Churchill in our time. Nq plea is made 
here for these ideas, only for the recognition of their continued vitality 
and of the necessity to integrate them into the French future. If I were 
a Frenchman, I would be with de Gaulle and not with Vichy, but I 
would not long for the sterility of the Third Republic. 

The power that Marshal Petain wields over France proves the 
strength of these hidden forces. No people can break completely with its 
past, with forces that have contributed to its grandeur, and go un- 
punished. There have been a few glorious revolutions in the history of 
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mankind. The American Revolution was one. But most revolutions are 
like boomerangs; they turn back upon those who let them loose. They 
free some forces, but they also destroy others necessary to the health of 
the body politic. In the long run, the balance is often doubtful. In 1940, 
after a hundred and fifty years, the French Revolution finally took its 
revenge. Edmund Burke was more correct in his accusation of that ter- 
rible and heroic adventure of the French people than were its contem- 
porary eulogists. 

France will almost certainly become a democracy again after the vic- 
tory. The pendulum will swing back from the cruder emanations of a 
secondhand authoritarianism. But the conservative forces, which have 
for long time been preparing for their re-entry upon the political 
scene, will survive the catastrophe and victory as important political 
factors. They will constitute an essential element in a rejuvenated and 
reconstructed France. 

That such an expectation is not a mere flight of the imagination is 
suggested by certain aspects of the Fighting French movement. There 
is, in the policies of Fighting France, an unmistakably conservative ele- 
ment reflected in the emphasis laid upon Catholicism and by the con- 
servative past of General de Gaulle, its leader. If even Fighting France, 
which symbolizes all the anti- Vichy forces, is so deeply permeated by 
conservatism, it is safe to assume that we are face to face with an 
authentic element in French development. 

The events in France bear an important message for the world, par- 
ticularly the peacemakers of tomorrow. They are a warning not to for- 
get the conservative forces in Europe nor to consider them negligible in 
the world of tomorrow. 3 Only if this warning is heeded is there a 
chance of building the future on a foundation more solid than the peace 
of 1919. As long as a country preserves its economic and social continu- 
ity, the past is never dead. Memories of the past linger and survive as 
potent factors. To assume that they are dead a mistake even Soviet 
Russia with its total social and economic transformation has not com- 
mitted leads to new weaknesses and new catastrophes. 

8 See pages 237-44. 
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THE GERMAN' ENIGMA 



i. THE ORIGINS OF NON-CO-OPERATION 

No OTHER nation has tried with greater emphasis and an even greater 
lack of humor to interpret herself to her self and to the world at large 
than Germany. No more definite proof of her lack of self-assurance can 
be found than this incessant urge for self -analysis and self -justification. 
Extreme, without sure instincts, lacking in traditional standards, 
the German is constantly swayed by contradictory emotions and re- 
flexes. Craving to be appreciated and loved, he invariably does the very 
thing that breeds dislike. Metaphysically disposed as no other nation 
within the orbit of Western civilization he is at the same time mundane, 
full of worldly appetites and desires. The German armies of the first 
World War, advancing into the plains of Russia and the mountains of 
the Balkans, were followed by field brothels side by side with field 
libraries selling Kant, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche. 1 

Recent English and French history has been determined by the con- 
stant factors of a national character that had already become fixed at 
the beginning of the last century. German history, on the other hand, 
has been as much a product of outside circumstances as of the German 
character itself, which remained ambiguous and amorphous. The rea- 
sons have been stated often and convincingly by historians and philos- 
ophers: Germany was one of the last, perhaps the last, of the great Euro- 

1 This contradiction between intellectual and worldly appetites, has survived ten years 
of Nazism. The savage who killed a lifelong friend on the Fuehrer's order without the 
slightest visible hesitation sat down in the afternoon in the stillness of a room full of 
the choicest books to read the esoteric verses of Friedrich HSlderlin and Stefan George; 
the rowdy who fiendishly tortured Jews on the morning of November first, 1938, may 
have spent that evening listening for five long hours to Tristan and Isolde, violently 
protesting if an unfamiliar passage of the slow-moving "Liebestod" had been cut by the 
Kapellmeister. 

74 
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pean nations to evolve a national identity, and the greatest of all 
Germans, Goethe, did not hesitate to express his strong doubts as to 
whether the Germans would ever achieve nationhood. Geography has 
played a decisive part. Portugal, Spain, France, and England were 
favored by their location in the evolution of national unity and co- 
hesion. The sea yielded them an outlet for their adventurous spirit; it 
brought them wealth and a feeling of expansion. When Germany ap- 
peared, the world was already distributed. She was caught and hemmed 
in by other countries. 

When the Germans evolved a national consciousness, the national and 
language borders of the other great nations had already been fixed. This 
affected Germany chiefly in the west. In the east, there was a sort of 
national vacuum, an ethnological twilight zone, permanently attract- 
ing the Germans, eternally creating centrifugal tendencies and prevent- 
ing the establishment of an equilibrium. Germany's growth to national 
maturity created pressure in the west and a dislocation of the forces in 
the east, of which the expulsion of Austria from the political orbit of 
Germany in 1866 was the most important single step. A great propor- 
tion of the German land still had a colonial character. A considerable 
percentage of the German nation had mixed Slav-German blood. Thus 
Germany remained far into the nineteenth century without a profile. 

In spite of its failure to understand the Germans, the world must 
instinctively realize that the cause of the recurrent German attacks 
against the west is something deeper than a pathological disposition. 
Whenever the Germans seemed to behave themselves, an earnest desire 
to understand their grievances developed in the most unexpected quar- 
ters. But ever impatient, the Germans gave new proof of their rancor 
before any good will or assistance could mature. 

In spite of everything Germany has inflicted upon it, the world hates 
Germany less than is justified by the record of her deeds. Hatred against 
the Germans apart from her present-day victims is somehow artificial. 
Even during the worst months of the bombing of 1941, the English 
could never bring themselves to hate the Germans. That there is still 
a good deal of fairness in the discussion of the German question is 
miraculous. If the German people have been more sinned against in 
the past than any other great European people, it is also true that in- 
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finitely more has been forgiven the Germans than any other nation. 

What the world has witnessed since 1871 is a result of the belated 
crystallization of Germany as a nation. It is the consequence of a half 
conscious, half unconscious attempt to overcome, and to a certain degree 
to compensate for, these handicaps. If this explains some of the sources 
from which the German spirit of non-co-operation flows, it certainly 
does not explain its destructive character. Only if the origin of the Ger- 
man revolt against the west is understood is there any hope of eliminat- 
ing this challenge and danger. Even if it were true that the German 
Landsfynechte were more cruel and brutal than the soldiers of other 
European nations, it is disputable whether the Germans were more 
warlike than the Dutch, the French, the English, up to the end of 
the eighteenth century. Recent attempts to prove that Germany has 
been the eternal aggressor have been singularly unconvincing. The 
past aggressiveness of the Germans cannot be distinguished from the 
aggressiveness of their contemporaries. It possessed the same character 
and was fashioned according to the pattern of behavior of the period. 
Divided into little states and principalities, Germany devoted herself 
to civic and artistic pursuits. The typical German of that era was the 
peaceful craftsman. Goethe is unique as an artist; as a German he is not 
a hybrid phenomenon, but the personification in a genius of a Germany 
that had not yet developed a sense of frustration. The same great man, 
born a hundred years later, would certainly have been, not a cosmopoli- 
tan genius, but an intensely national German. 

A correct diagnosis of the origin of German aggression is of para- 
mount importance at a time when the peace aims of the United Nations 
are taking shape. No durable integration of Germany is possible unless 
the victorious nations correctly judge the interrelation of forces and the 
deeper causes of the forces culminating in the German attack against 
Western civilization. 

Unless the next peace settlement solves the German question, all its 
other merits will be useless. It will not last. The same thing will happen 
again that happened in 1914 and in 1933. But the world can hardly af- 
ford to be exposed to future attacks because of a prolonged maladjust- 
ment of one of its most populous and most gifted nations. The medicine 
must come from outside. But as in the case of the sick individual, the 
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physical and psychological condition must be correctly diagnosed to be 
cured. The medicine prescribed in 1919 was in itself not bad. But it 
was utterly unsuited for the body to which it was administered. 

2. THE FALLACY OF THE Two GERMANIES 

Before a possible way of integrating Germany can be suggested, it 
is necessary to answer a number of important questions. Foremost 
among these is whether there exist two Germanics, one with which the 
world can co-operate and another one, constitutionally un-co-operative, 
the source and origin of nearly all the troubles with which this century 
has been afflicted. On our belief or disbelief in the existence of one good 
and one bad Germany, breathing in the same body politic, depends one 
of the most important conclusions for the shaping of the future. For 
if we believe in the existence of "two Germanics," the solution rests upon 
our ability to devise ways and means of separating them by some sort of 
chemico-political process. Peace would depend on our power to work 
out some means of punishing the bad Germans and making them in- 
nocuous and giving the good Germans a chance to direct the destinies 
of Germany. The task would be to separate the black from the white 
sheep, the former being responsible by commission, the latter only pas- 
sively by omission, weakness, lack of self-confidence and by tolerat- 
ing evil. The first, by this theory, are the eternal aggressors; the others 
misdirected, badly educated, but potentially fit for rehabilitation. The 
chief task would then consist in severely punishing the bad ones and 
inoculating the good ones with democratic and co-operative sense. It 
would be necessary to appeal to the inborn sense of decency that cannot 
have been altogether lost, even in the years of totalitarian enslavement. 

The danger of such an attractive separation of a whole nation into 
two groups lies not only in its oversimplification but in the grains of 
truth it mixes with half-truths and falsehoods. It is one of those sub- 
conscious projections of democratic standards into a world of entirely 
different ideas and tendencies. The whole concept is at the same time 
too favorable and too unfavorable to the Germans. It cuts obliquely 
through German reality, not really separating the elements it is intended 
to separate. It leads to results, but these results are more dangerous than 
helpful in view of a future solution. 
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In concrete terms of German reality, such a separation would lead to 
the following absurd result: 

Bad Germans: 

All the leading Nazis, the SS men (Elite Guard), leading executives of 
Nazi politics, and perhaps all the party members, altogether between 
half a milion and three million Germans. 

Good Germans: 

All those arrested and imprisoned at one time or another in connection 
with anti-Nazi activities and attitudes; the illegal workers against Hit- 
ler; the political or racial refugees; the persons who (while not nec- 
essarily openly opposing the system) have maintained their spiritual 
liberty and freedom, including a great number of socialists and commu- 
nists, Protestant and Catholic clergymen, many officers of the German 
armies and civil servants altogether anywhere between two and ten 
million persons. 

Indefinite: 
The great majority of Germans. 

Such a catalogue would be different if drawn up by a German-hater 
or somebody with ineradicable German sympathies. In the evaluation of 
the latter, most of the persons listed in the third group would probably 
be included among the potentially good Germans. The analysis itself 
would not be essentially changed. 

The more closely we investigate so artificial a division the clearer it 
becomes that any category based on the individual attitude toward 
Nazism does not separate the Germans as one would wish. 

In the first group the Germans close to the Nazi machinery predomi- 
nate. Party allegiance would seem to single them out. But the fact 
proves far less than we would like. No doubt, most of the leading Nazis 
are individually beyond redemption. Even those who are neither gang- 
sters nor criminals have become asocial elements. Their whole psy- 
chology is such that they would be outlaws in an orderly society. Further, 
they have been so conditioned by Nazism that they cannot fit into pat- 
terns of normalcy. Something similar applies in various degrees to the 
SS men, the leading executives in the Nazi state, and to a minor degree 
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the rank and file of the party. Their human substance is not necessarily 
bad. But their whole training has been such that they are lost unless they 
are very young or old enough to have received their basic impressions in 
the pre-Hitlerian world. All their normal human reactions have been 
systematically ridiculed, suppressed, and destroyed. A moral reward 
has been put on brutality. But let the Nazi machinery be destroyed, the 
legitimacy of brutality abolished, their individual existences separated 
from the symbols, notions, and duties of the party, many of them will 
again look and behave surprisingly like other human beings. This point 
is all important. It disposes of the notion of two Germanics, one of 
which is naturally depraved and beyond rehabilitation. As I shall at- 
tempt to show later, 2 it will not be their inherent badness that will 
create the greatest difficulty but the fact that their whole past and in 
many cases their age will make futile any attempt at their integration 
in a normal society. 

An examination of the individuals of this group (excluding the gang- 
sters and criminals) would probably lead to results somewhat puzzling 
to those who regard the German problem from outside. It would be 
obvious that they are individually far from being "subhuman." Their 
case history would show that most of them belong to a human type in 
which the will prevails over heart and intellect. The case worker would 
probably note an overdeveloped sense of discipline, readiness to sub- 
ordination, preparedness to suppress all physical weaknesses and to 
make up for them by physical prowess. A great percentage would be 
human beings of good fiber, conditioned by special education to sacri- 
fice themselves for what the world considers a thoroughly bad purpose. 
Moreover, the case worker, if he were of Anglo-Saxon descent, would 
probably be amazed to find among them an unexpected percentage of 
a characteristically German neurotic type. A great number of the aristo- 
crats who joined the Nazi ranks would belong in this category: essen- 
tially weak and highly differentiated persons with strong esthetic in- 
clinations who tried to overcome their anarchical attitude toward life 
by escape into a cause. They became Nazis partly because they could 
not conceive of a Germany dispensing with their services, partly to over- 
come their inner contradictions and the feeling of the futility of life. As 

2 See Chapter X3V, "What to Do with the Germans.*' 
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an Austrian airman in the last war, I frequently met men of this type 
among German officers. They were cultured, even overbred individuals, 
sometimes effeminate and oversensitive, concealing what they consid- 
ered shameful weakness under the monocled mask of bullies, bluster- 
ers, and supermen. 

The second group also is anything but homogeneous. It does not con- 
stitute a nucleus for a new, co-operative, and well-behaved Germany. 
Among the victims of Nazi terror there is a fair percentage of persons 
who have become anti-Nazis not out of their own volition but out of 
circumstance. There is the Jewish group. Unlike the Italian Jews dur- 
ing the first decade of Fascism, they had no choice. The accident of 
birth made them enemies of the regime, a "subhuman" stratum of 
society. Even if we omit the special psychology of the German Jews 
and draw conclusions only from the Italian precedent, there is no possi- 
ble doubt that a fair percentage of them would have made their peace 
with the Nazi regime if the latter had allowed them. They would not 
have been very different from the other Germans. Prior to Hitler's rise 
to power, the average German Jew identified himself fully with Ger- 
many. It is not suggested that they would have been enthusiastic collab- 
orators in the German onslaught against civilization they would have 
been too democratic in their instincts and too sympathetic to the stand- 
ards of Western civilization to feel attracted by a policy of organized 
brutality. But they would have actively or passively collaborated had the 
anti-Jewish bias of the regime been absent. Some even would have been 
convinced adherents of a totalitarian order, vying with others in their 
self-sacrifice. Many among them would have put their pride into emu- 
lating the non-Jewish soldiers in the battlefields as they had done in 
1914. A certain percentage that cannot be estimated would have chosen 
exile and loss of citizenship rather than be party to the Hitlerian crime. 

In the "Aryan" group also, only a small percentage would have expa- 
triated themselves by their own free choice. It was their past association 
with parties of the left and with anti-Nazi activities, the responsible 
positions they held under pre-Nazi governments and administrations, 
that led to arrest, concentration camps, and forced emigration. But 
only a small portion would have taken these sufferings upon them- 
selves if they had been allowed to live an anonymous existence within 
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the Third Reich. This should not diminish respect for them. Their suf- 
fering is a consequence of their genuine aversion to Nazism. But it 
does not separate them as a class from the majority of the population. 

As to the illegal workers, the underground workers, the saboteurs and 
conspirators the boundless admiration we feel for them must not pre- 
vent us from realizing that, although they are authentic anti-Nazis, they 
might be the most difficult element to integrate into a democratic post- 
war world. It is a tragic possibility that some of these will constitute 
a greater problem for future normalcy than many an anonymous and 
not particularly active Nazi. 

The foregoing analysis has been deliberately exaggerated. Its purpose 
is to make clear that there is no such thing as a good or bad German. 

Not all anti-Nazis are born allies of a democratic order. Whether an 
individual belongs to one category or the other depends very much on 
the accident of his birth, on his material situation, on his education at 
home and at school, and especially on the age he had reached when 
Hitler stepped into power. The same person who is thrown into a con- 
centration camp for defending the Weimar Republic might have be- 
come an SS man if he had been born ten years later and conditioned 
by the Nazis for service in the Hitler Youth. The Jewish refugee might 
have been a Nazi if Hitler had had different racial ideas. The com- 
munistic illegal worker may be characterized by the same dominant 
traits of sacrifice, discipline, and ruthlessness that characterize the ma- 
jority of the rank-and-file Nazis. A heroic anti-Hitler German may not 
be very different from an anonymous officer in Hitler's SS Guard who 
serves the evil ideal in which he believes with the same religious fanati- 
cism as the anti-Nazi hero. Considered in this light, the differences, not 
between the Third Reich and a decent regime, but between the indi- 
viduals serving the Nazi regime and those who are not, shrink to insig- 
nificance. One is left with an irritating feeling of unreality, of futility 
bordering on despair. 

3. GERMANY AND DESTINY 

Abstract devotion to his convictions, self-sacrifice, a taste for the colos- 
sal and the unusual, the love of danger, brutality, and uncertainty in 
his instincts characterize the contemporary German. Life beyond the 
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grave does not interest, does not bother him much. In this sense he has 
always been a mediocre Christian. Only in Catholic Germany was life 
mellowed by Christian charity and piety. Lutheranism has failed as a 
civilizing factor. But life on earth must not find its end in itself. It must 
not be a life of leisure. To be worth living, it must have a meaning be- 
yond the individual. The German of the upper class always put his lei- 
sure at the service of the community. He served in semipublic functions. 
He volunteered for military service. The middle-class German had not 
found his proper style. Public life was not fully open to him; honorary 
functions remained rare. He therefore plunged into work. He made work 
itself a myth. He devoted himself to work with a kind of masochism, un- 
known to older civilizations. What remained of his overflowing if 
slightly neurotic vitality went into education and the appreciation of 
music and art. Galleries, opera houses, and repertory companies were 
maintained even in small towns. Even the cinema was not allowed to 
remain a simple pleasure. The German films, up to Hitler, were often 
experimental, vehement, expressionistic. The sugary sentimentality of 
Hollywood was despised. The film too had to convey some of the in- 
tensity of life. Even the working class did not waste its increasing free- 
dom from toil. It plunged into strenuous educational and artistic activi- 
ties, provided for by trade unions and working-class political parties. 

The deification of the state is the logical expression and consequence 
of such an attitude toward life, the state being of this world and at the 
same time nearly as eternal as life beyond the grave. The religious urge 
common to all of us found its expression and fulfillment in a life for the 
state, a life of service, of danger and sacrifice. This ideal is native to 
the German. The readiness with which he has always accepted strenu- 
ous compulsory military service is proof of this. It has openly and con- 
sciously become the ideal of Germany's younger generation of today. 
Everything stems from this everything else derives its relativity from 
here. 

Hitler fought for the state in the twenties and at the beginning of 
the thirties. 

"What kind of man is he?" the German asked. 
"A fanatic." 
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"A fanatic of what?" 

"Of the eternal greatness of his people. He wants power to make the 
state more real, more godlike than any state has ever been before. You 
and I and every man, woman, and child shall serve to make the state 
great." 

"All power to such a man!" 

"He may ask you to do dirty work." 

"Dirty work? For whom? For himself?" 

"No, for the state " 

"It shall be done. Nothing can be dirty that is done for the state." 

"He abhors war, but he may lead you into it. Into a war more all- 
embracing, more devastating than any war in history. You under- 
stand?" 

"Never mind. We do not want war, but we prefer it to meekness,, to 
complacency, to stagnation. The world is rotten. Let's redeem it. Noth- 
ing great has been accomplished without dirt, without bloodshed, with- 
out tears. You tell him to lead. We follow." 

This is the dialogue between Germany and Destiny. The outcome 
was the Third Reich. The outcome was World War II, the greatest 
revolutionary war in human history. 

4. THE REVERSE SIDE OF NAZISM 

The more closely one approaches the realities of German life, the less 
important becomes the difference between Nazis and anti-Nazis. The 
obvious conclusion seems to be that those who consider all Germans 
hopeless are right all those who wish to proceed against the whole 
race (in the French meaning of the word), who desire to see in them 
the untouchables of the world of tomorrow, who wish to slaughter as 
many of them as possible and to keep them permanently under sub- 
jection. 

Fortunately, another conclusion can be drawn from the same premise, 
pointing exactly in the opposite direction. Such a view is difficult to 
accept because it requires the effort of ridding oneself of habitual ideas 
and concepts and of adopting an interpretation that every instinct may 
disapprove. Such an interpretation seems to me to be particularly fruit- 
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fill, because it makes the essential sameness o the Germans, not their 
differences, the basis for rehabilitation and reintegration. 

If there is really no essential difference between the majority of the 
active Nazis, the anti-Nazis, and the overwhelming mass of the amor- 
phous population, where can salvation come from? From the very 
people who have collaborated in the attack on mankind. With this we 
enter into the realm of the psychology of groups and collectivities. To 
argue our case we shall proceed step by step, aware of the danger of be- 
lieving what we want to believe. 

The gist of what has been said before regarding the psychology of the 
Nazified German is that the frightfulness, the brutality and cruelty that 
he has shown is accidental to the majority. He has accepted it as an ideal 
to which he has devoted body and soul. 

To illustrate this point I shall choose the most depressing, the most 
inexcusable single episode in the home politics of the Third Reich, the 
pogroms of November, 1938. One remembers the facts : following the 
suspicious murder by a Jewish youngster of an official of the Paris Ger- 
man Embassy, the Jewish community in Germany was subjected to a 
pogrom surpassing in cruelty and thoroughness any crime ever com- 
mitted against a minority in a civilized country. The surprise attack 
was officially inspired. No doubt can prevail on this point. Orders whose 
authenticity is beyond any suspicion have been found, reproduced by 
photostat and smuggled abroad. Everything had been prepared with 
that minuteness characteristic of every Nazi drive. The attack on the 
Jews was executed with unbelievable cruelty and with an utter lack of 
pity in the treatment of the victims by members of the Hitler Youth, 
in some cases by SA or SS formations, in a few instances by soldiers of 
the regular army dressed in civilian clothes. 

I have purposely chosen an action for which there can be no moral 
excuse, no pardon, no extenuating circumstance. The Jews, having 
already been systematically robbed, were thoroughly intimidated and 
wished only to be left alone. To impute to them any active conspiracy 
against the government would be a gross misjudgment of the situation. 

Whatever the motives behind that dastardly pogrom, it was deliber- 
ately planned and executed under the auspices of the authorities. The 
responsibility clearly lay with the Nazi leadership and chiefly with Hit- 
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ler himself, who either encouraged the idea or suffered the action to 
happen, which is the same thing. The leaders decided and the others 
obeyed, willing or unwilling tools of its execution : the police presidents, 
passing on the orders, the underleaders sketching the action according 
to local circumstances, the young or not-so-young Nazis perpetrating it. 

I disagree with those who are smugly convinced that all those par- 
ticipating in the pogrom enjoyed it. I am sure that not a few loathed it. It 
would be a misinterpretation of the whole psychology of Nazi Germany 
to assume that such an action depended in any way on the private im- 
pulses of those who executed it. The action was ordered and, having 
been ordered, it sank into the mind of the average Nazi as something 
to which he had sworn allegiance. Subordination is so thorough that 
the injustice involved, the cruelty, and the ugliness cease to be matters 
for consideration. If the superior powers, for reasons of their own which 
the individual cannot even gauge, consider an action desirable, personal 
compassion is weakness and treason, clear proof that the individual has 
not yet become a true servant of the cause. 

I do not pretend that those entrusted with the execution of this po- 
grom had to overcome anything like the inner repulsion an English or 
American boy would have to conquer in a similar situation. His per- 
sonal conscience, his Christian creed would have made his inner re- 
luctance infinitely stronger and would have prevented the execution of 
the orders. But such scruples had been purged beforehand in the case 
of the young Nazi. It is known that in some Austrian towns the actual 
executions had to be entrusted to German soldiers, the Austrian Nazi 
youth not having been sufficiently broken into obeying immoral orders. 

The important point is that these youngsters would have fulfilled 
orders with the same thoroughness if an opposite action had been con- 
sidered opportune by the party. A command to protect Jewish property 
would have been executed with equal alacrity. 

When Hitler pretended to consider the Russians friends in 1939, 
when Molotov was received in state in Berlin, the same people consid- 
ered it their most sacred duty to protect the representative of a govern- 
ment that Hitler had attacked in Mein Kampf as violently as he had 
blasphemed the Jews. 

Obedience to the cause is as total as the sacrifice of one's whole per- 
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sonality. When Niemoeller, kept a prisoner behind electrically charged 
fences, offered to serve as a submarine commander while continuing 
to refuse to yield even an inch in his spiritual opposition toward Nazism, 
many people I know ceased to understand the heroic pastor and even 
began to doubt his sincerity. They did not understand the German in 
Niemoeller. On the question of the church he remained adamant, pre- 
pared to die for his conviction. It was his ideal and as absorbing to him 
as the Nazi ideology to other Germans. But his religion as transmitted 
to him by Lutheranism directed him to serve the commands of the 
authorities unquestioningly, whatever their origin and character. He 
had been an officer, a U-boat commander in the last war. As a soldier he 
was not entitled to raise the question of personal approval of the war. It 
was his abstract duty to fight whenever his fatherland fought. He was 
perpared to swear his allegiance to Hitler, the supreme commander of 
the armed forces, but he was not prepared to allow Hitler to trespass 
upon what he considered the higher region of religion. No example can 
illustrate more clearly what Germany means and what Germany is: 
abstract devotion to one's ideal and absolute self-negation in submission 
to it. As Goethe says in Faust: 3 

The first is free to us; we're governed by the second. 

The implications for the integration of Germany into a new world 
are far-reaching and may appear frightening in their perspective, as 
frightening as some of the other aspects of the future world order. 

5. DID THE GERMAN NATION WANT WAR? 

No doubts have ever existed in the Anglo-Saxon mind regarding the 
immediate responsibility for the present conflagration. German apol- 
ogists all over the world have tried to shift the onus to other countries, 
but even they have hardly dared absolve Germany altogether. Von 
Wegerer's book on The Origins of World War II 4 is a pathetic monu- 
ment. The endeavor has failed dismally. 

No attempt to formulate ways and means of including the Germans 
in a future order can be made without a previous answer to the question 

8 J. W. von Goethe, Faust, translated by Bayard Taylor, Boston (Osgood & Co.), 1891. 
4 Alfred von Wegerer, The Origins of World War tt t New York (R. R, Smith), 1941. 
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of the responsibility of the German nation for a crime which two dec- 
ades after a world war set the world on fire again. 

It might be granted that the individual German is not as coldly and 
deliberately cruel as the Nazi system suggests. It may be true that he 
has not embraced Nazism because of its bestiality, but in spite of it 
difficult as it seems to go so far. This, however, does not absolve him, 
individually and collectively, from the responsibility of having put Hit- 
ler into power and of having continued to back him during the first 
critical months when an overthrow might still have been possible. 

At the dawn of the Hitlerian regime Germany possessed a truly demo- 
cratic system of government with a popularly elected parliament and 
ministerial responsibility toward the legislature. 

Of their own free will the German people gave Hitler and his party 
sufficient votes to authorize President Hindenburg under his constitu- 
tional prerogative to entrust Hitler with the chancellorship of the Reich. 
Even if all subsequent elections and referenda were faked, the German 
people cannot be acquitted of having created this political situation, 
upon which everything else followed. The German nation has not even 
the excuse that Hitler was imposed upon them by a feudal or autocratic 
system, under which it had no choice but to accept or revolt. It chose 
Hitler itself. 

The indictment against the nation is serious. Extenuating factors may 
diminish the degree of responsibility but they are not sufficient to ab- 
solve the Germans. The chief factor is that the German people, as long 
as they were free, never gave Hitler and his party a clear majority for 
the execution of the Nazi creed. On the contrary, it is certain that, 
faced with the clear alternative of approving or rejecting the Nazi pro- 
gram, only a minority of the German people would have accepted 
Nazism. This fact has been neglected in the maze of subsequent events. 

Secondly, the German people, accustomed to being led, were unable 
under the Weimar constitution to evolve a democratic leadership that 
would give them confidence in their own political faculties. The very 
character of their constitution was proof of their democratic immaturity. 
Even a country with an old-established parliamentary tradition could 
hardly have made a success of it how much less a nation with a deep- 
seated taste for authority and strong government. The Weimar consti- 
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tution made the executive directly dependent on the legislature, accord- 
ing to the French rather than the British parliamentary pattern. By 
adopting the proportional system of representation, the German consti- 
tution encouraged the creation of split parties; it weakened the political 
potentialities of the three or four major parties. The inability of the 
German people to correct these shortcomings of their constitution by 
usage and precedent was a direct consequence of their semifeudal, semi- 
autocratic past. By weakening governmental authority, by compromis- 
ing the idea of the cabinet system in the eyes of the German people, 
the constitution induced them to turn to two newer parties, the Nazis 
and the Communists, who promised to combine governmental author- 
ity, strong foreign policy, and social progress. That none of the parries 
of the type of the DeuUchnationale Vol\sfartd } which reflected the old 
type of authority, ever became the rallying point of the discontent of 
the German people is characteristic. What the Germans wanted when 
helping Hitler to power was a socially radical government, equally dis- 
tinct from the hesitant policies of the democratic parties of the Repub- 
lic, of the type of the Center and Social Democratic party, and from 
the class-war psychology of the communists. If they desired a lessening 
of the Jewish influence, it was only a secondary reason for voting for 
Hitler. Moreover, the Germans wanted a more active foreign policy 
not to threaten the world, but rather to show their disappointment with 
the foreign policy of the Weimar Republic. This was certainly a dan- 
gerous attitude to adopt. Its only justification lay in the fact that since 
Stresemann's death German foreign policy had been progressing by 
fits and starts, one day unnecessarily apologetic, the next day amateur- 
ishly aggressive. The case of the ill-fated German-Austrian customs 
union is an example. That the diplomatic action of the Weimar Re- 
public was essentially sound does not absolve it from having been singu- 
larly lacking in imagination. 

Hitler was resolved not to relinquish power once he had acquired it. 
He played upon the fear of communism the strongest single element 
leading to his electoral success, after the wish for continuous and more 
spectacular leadership, another strong asset in dealing with an electorate 
that had become tired of the quibbling of political parties. By dividing 
his adversaries and subduing any attempts at resistance he was able 
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first to consolidate his power and then to impress his policy upon the 
German people with the help of a propaganda machine such as the 
world had never seen before. No country with a democratic past would 
have allowed him to go so far. But the lack of democratic tradition and 
the memory of the weakness of the democratic leadership under the Re- 
public enabled him to persuade the German people that he was the man 
of destiny called upon by fate to integrate Germany as an equal peace- 
fully into the society of nations. 

As far as I am aware, not a single foreign observer who was resident 
in Germany between Hitler's rise to power and the outbreak of the 
second World War has ever suggested that the German nation had any 
active desire for war. Hitler, who was aware of this mood, assured the 
nation that he wanted peace and that he was resolved to maintain it. 
The support for Hitler's foreign policy (up to the seizure of Prague), 
even outside the ranks of his adherents, rested upon a reluctant admira- 
tion for a man who seemed to be able to get so much for Germany with- 
out involving her in war. He knew how to create the myth of being the 
great redeemer who would stop short of war. 

If all this constitutes extenuating factors, the fact remains that even 
to experiment with a Hitler implied a political risk no other European 
nation would have undertaken. Not to have recognized that Hitler made 
war unavoidable was a serious proof of political blindness, and noth- 
ing can free the German nation from the blame of having allowed this 
man to become its chief. But it is also true that the German nation 
had not placed him in power with the authorization to make war. 

The responsibility of the German nation is comparable to that of an 
accessory to a crime. But as the accessory is punished under the criminal 
code of civilized nations, Germany, too, will have to atone for a crime 
committed in her name and with her support. The world can hardly 
acquit her. 
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HOW TO MAKE 'THE NEXT PEACE 



"A good sermon, my lord, a very good sermon, but 
we have not time to hear it just now" Siege of Lon- 
donderry, 1689. MACAULAY, History of England. 

i. DEMOCRACY AND THE ART OF PEACEMAKING 
a. Possibilities and Limitations of Peace Planning 
SUCCESS in peacemaking cannot be calculated in advance with any cer- 
tainty. Too many factors, some o them entirely unpredictable, deter- 
mine whether a peace lasts and how long it lasts. Peacemaking, there- 
fore, inevitably involves risks that cannot be eliminated. Yet it is not 
a mere gamble. There is a possibility of excluding, by conscious effort, 
elements that lead straight back into tensions and war. There are cer- 
tain principles which, if applied, promise lasting success. Whether these 
principles are applied or not depends upon the statesmen. Research can- 
not do more than evolve principles and suggest solutions. 

An attempt will be made in the following pages to explore the possi- 
bilities of peace planning. In doing this, one moves in nearly unex- 
plored territory. Political scientists, politicians, and diplomats have been 
hesitant about engaging in such speculative probings. They have con- 
sidered them impracticable. Yet explorations of this type are necessary. 
Nothing will exonerate us from tumbling blindfolded and confused into 
the next peace settlement as we tumbled into the last one. We are bound 
to err, perhaps badly. But we must at least make an attempt to eschew 
avoidable mistakes. 

Democracies are apt to fail in peacemaking. Unlike older systems of 
government, they have no classes traditionally entrusted with diplomacy, 
reared in the knowledge of the techniques, skilled in the wielding of 
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power. They are liable to overlook past experiences and to let extraneous 
factors overshadow principles. There is the additional danger of a con- 
fusion of principles. 

A durable peace, it is often said, must be a just peace. This is nothing 
but a tautology. A just peace, like just taxation, .cannot be measured by 
theoretical or by abstract standards. "Old taxation is better than new," 
is an old saying among experts in public finance. Old settlements, like- 
wise, are better than new ones as long as they are bearable. Their stipu- 
lations have become part of everyday life. Even their absurdities have 
become blended into the subconsciousness of the people. Unless their 
shortcomings are a permanent challenge they might as well be retained. 

I grew up close to an artificial and absurd frontier, mapped at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century for dynastic reasons, dividing two 
provinces whose people were very similar ethnologically and spoke the 
same language. Yet this frontier had been so unquestioningly accepted by 
the populations on both banks of the River Inn that never, until Austria- 
Hungary dissolved, had I heard it discussed or even mentioned as ab- 
normal. One hundred years of separation had led to different psy- 
chological developments of the inhabitants. Their ways of life had be- 
come different, and even their architecture had evolved separately. One 
could not possibly have mistaken an Austrian village on the right bank 
of the river for a Bavarian village on the left. A bridge led from Braunau 
in Austria to Simbach in Bavaria. It was here in Braunau that Adolf 
Hitler was born and it was here on this bridge that his father, in the 
uniform of an Austrian customs officer, spent part of his life controlling 
the traffic and the commerce passing between Austria and Germany. 
In later years, Adolf Hitler must have deeply resented the fact that his 
father had been a life-long symbol of German-Austrian separation, 
and if one wishes to psychoanalyze the motivation of political acts one 
may find a key for his Pan-Germanism in his father complex. In the 
first chapter of Mem Kampf he asserts that this frontier experience o 
his youth had awakened in him the urge to unite the two states "by 
every means." 

By one of the odd jokes that life likes to play with its creatures my 
own youth was spent at exactly the same spot. The same experience con- 
veyed something very different to me. It suggested as a general rule in 
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international affairs that everything is fair in peacemaking that is gen- 
erally accepted, that one should not try to change past settlements which 
have become natural. Ever since, I have felt that revisionism in interna- 
tional affairs is a matter of the greatest delicacy. It must move on a very 
narrow path. True, any revision machinery of the future must avoid the 
shortcomings of Article XIX of the League which made the revision of 
unbearable conditions nearly impossible. But it must also avoid every- 
thing which might artificially encourage the clamor for changes and 
thus prevent the stabilization of frontiers. 

The fairness, or if one prefers, the justice of a peace treaty rests upon 
a combination of economic, political, social, and sociological factors. 
Their interplay, and not any single factor, decides whether an old set- 
tlement is tolerable or a new one more adequate. Apart from the repara- 
tion and indemnity clauses, which were inoperative from the beginning, 
the Versailles Treaty came very close to being a just treaty according to 
accepted criteria. It failed because the criteria themselves had become 
obsolete. Most of the time of the peacemakers was wasted in looking at 
maps, hearing statements on ethnological questions, and studying na- 
tionality statistics. These men tried to be just. But even if they had 
succeeded in fully incorporating nationality principles into the treaty 
(which was technically impossible for southeastern Europe), the failure 
of the treaties would not have been averted. The whole Versailles idea 
of visualizing justice in terms of territorial settlement had become a 
wrong one. 

It is, therefore, a little less than truth, and a little more than a half- 
truth, when Leonard S. Woolf, in a remarkable article, "How to Make 
the Peace," writes: 1 

The great mistake made in 1918 was that the Allied statesmen thought 
about the peace settlement only in political terms, and neglected eco- 
nomics. If, instead of thinking of self-determination, frontiers and the 
League of Nations, they had settled down to the economic reconstruction 
of Europe and let politics take care of themselves, we should probably 
never have had the Nazis or another war in Europe. . . . 

The premise is correct. The economic splitting up of Europe consti- 
tuted a major defect of the Versailles settlement; but it is doubtful 
Political Quarterly (London), October-December, 1941. 
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whether a substitution of economics for politics would have led to a 
solid peace. 

There is no such thing as an economic as against a political solution. 
Any economic reconstruction of Europe would have been the expression 
of political concepts and decisions. The problems of post-i9i8 Europe 
would not have been solved by letting politics "take care of themselves." 
The application of certain economic principles to the European sit- 
uation could have saved the situation only if it had been stipulated 
at the same time that the chief of the purely political war aims, self- 
determination and fulfillment of national aspirations, had to be sub- 
ordinated to the agreed economic principles. 

The chief deficiency lay not in the supremacy of politics but in the 
supremacy of bad politics, in the confusion of the principles to be ap- 
plied, in the wrong interpretation of the dominating forces of the time, 
and in the inability to visualize new tendencies. 

b. A Lost Craft 

Peacemaking as a craft, as a gentle art, as a cruel but polite game, has 
not survived the rise of democracy. The diplomat, because he was be- 
lieved too frivolous and irresponsible a person, has been driven by 
democracy from the tables where the fate of nations and continents is 
decided. He has been relegated to the role of counselor, adviser, or 
drafter, rather than negotiator. He now stands, figuratively speaking, 
behind the politician, wearing his gorgeous cocked hat and his resplend- 
ent uniform, whispering gentle advice which is ignored, formulating in 
impeccable language whatever is demanded. The statesman-politician, 
should he bother to turn around, might see a fleeting frown upon the 
forehead of his perfect servant; he may sense a tired and helpless move- 
ment of despair, but he will never encounter criticism or opposition. It 
is not for a civil servant in a democracy to question the wisdom of major 
decisions or to show his doubt of the superior knowledge of those who 
wield the power and manipulate the fate of nations. To have given the 
statesman-diplomat of previous centuries a back seat and to have re- 
placed him at the council table with the statesman-politician is merely 
one result of more profound changes. 

It is our duty to investigate fearlessly the kind and degree of responsi- 
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bility devolving from the democratic origins of the peace settlement of 
Versailles. 2 The whole relationship of democracy and foreign affairs is 
at stake. Peacemaking is one of its aspects. 

The relationship of democracy to foreign affairs has been treated 
chiefly as one of democratic control of foreign affairs; and the discus- 
sion has been restricted almost exclusively to Anglo-Saxon countries. It 
has centered not around the problem of the democratic content of for- 
eign affairs, but around the problem of the best ways and means of con- 
trolling diplomatic action democratically. The chief problems discussed 
were, therefore: democratization of the diplomatic services; better in- 
formation of parliaments concerning foreign affairs; and the rights of 
the parliaments to decide upon peace and war and similar technical and 
constitutional questions. The controversy concentrated upon the best 
methods of limiting the dangers of entanglements, the need for parlia- 
mentary approval of all major diplomatic engagements, and the pre- 
vention of secret treaties; in short, upon the prevention of a policy of 
adventure and irresponsibility by the powers that be. 

c. Handcuffed Peacemakers 

When it comes to peacemaking, democracy is subjected to a serious 
test. The bases of its existence conspire against an integral application 
of democratic principles. Democracy's very mechanism creates difficul- 
ties unknown to other systems of government. It is this aspect which 
must be examined first. 

The dependence of diplomatic action upon popular approval creates 
a delicate situation. Sacrifices call for reward. The suspicion can easily 
be roused that one's own negotiators are no match for the formidable 
Machiavellism of the plenipotentiaries of either allies or enemies. Owing 
to the extraordinary emotional stress of modern wars, the emissaries of 
a democracy are subjected to formidable pressure at home; and any con- 
cession they may feel duty bound to accept is immediately interpreted 
as individual weakness. No democratic statesman can be impervious to 
such suspicions. He knows that he has nothing to gain by resisting pop- 
ular pressure except the appreciation of posterity. Not even this is al- 

2 The term includes the whole bevy of treaties based on the same principles and drawn 
up by the same men not only that of Versailles, but also those of St. Germain, Trianon, 
and Neuilly. 
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ways vouchsafed, as the tragic case of Gustav Stresemann shows. Strese- 
mann fought with rare courage the demands of the victors and the 
destructive nationalism of his own countrymen, and his memory today 
is blackened not only by the superpatriots of his own country but also by 
those of the countries with whom he collaborated. 

If a democratic statesman has all to lose by resisting popular clamor 
for revenge, he has much to gain for himself by playing up to the mood 
of the gallery. He may be acutely aware of the long-range dangers in- 
volved in such a policy, yet the immediate advantages are also his own 
personal advantages. The evil consequences will fall upon his successors. 

In the eyes of his conationals, Clemenceau's stature was hardly af- 
fected when the terrific harvest of his blindness and hatreds ripened; 
and only advanced age prevented Lloyd George from becoming an 
alternate war leader for Winston Churchill. It is a strange phenomenon 
in political life that it pays a politician to have been wrong when almost 
everybody was wrong, or to have given way under the pressure of pop- 
ular hysteria. To have been right suggests a lack of harmony with the 
public temper, a righteousness, a cleverness which, especially in Britain, 
make a politician suspect. It was not Georges Mandel, the French poli- 
tician whose judgment proved correct, who possessed the confidence of 
the French nation in the hour of defeat, but Marshal Petain, whose 
judgment had been wrong most of the time. The German Republic 
chose von Hindenburg as its popular idol, nqt one of the German lib- 
erals and democrats who had warned against the coming debacle. The 
case of Mr. Churchill is exceptional. His ascendancy in the hour of the 
greatest danger was due to unusual qualities of leadership and inspira- 
tion rather than to his former warnings and criticisms. 

Peace, under the democratic system of government, is negotiated, 
drawn up, and concluded by politicians who owe their power to popu- 
lar elections. They are in permanent danger of popular displeasure and 
recall. In their energy and their readiness to follow unconventional 
methods they may be superior to their predecessors, the diplomat-states- 
men of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but they suffer handi- 
caps unknown to their forerunners. They are usually not expert in 
foreign affairs or in the art of negotiation. They often share the emo- 
tionalism and the prejudices of their respective nations. They are desper- 
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ately interested In the appearance rather than in the essence of achieve- 
ment. 

The statesmen-diplomats o the past were under no such disad- 
vantages. Their tenure of office was based on the good will of their 
sovereigns, which men like Metternich and Bismarck possessed un- 
interruptedly for more than three decades. The statesmen of 1814-15 
were not victims of the emotionalism which the Napoleonic war had 
aroused and which they themselves had used in order to defeat the 
French emperor. They were professionals of statecraft and diplomacy, 
independent of popular consent, coldly calculating the merits and de- 
merits of peace stipulations, not in the light of the popular mood of the 
moment but in that of their principles and their vision of the future. 

2. MEASURES AND METHODS OF PEACE PLANNING 
a. Separation of War and Peace 

What happened in 1919 was not an accident. It was a consequence 
of the democratic practice of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. The danger must be clearly recognized so that it can be averted. 
The problem can be summarized as follows: 

Democracy as an ideal is able to mobilize the tremendous forces and 
resources needed to win wars. Popular assent and discipline can be ex- 
acted in the fight against aggression. But in order to mobilize such a 
consensus omnium and such discipline, democracy must arouse emo- 
tions which may threaten any constructive effort after the war. 

Democracy may crack on the rocks of foreign affairs unless a way 
out of this dilemma is found. To demand that democracies keep the 
democratic ideal permanently in view is a pious wish unless the demand 
is implemented in concrete provisions. It is absolutely meaningless to 
ask statesmen to behave democratically if they are prevented by the 
circumstances under which they negotiate. 

In general, and without regard to the special problems raised by the 
present conflict, it is therefore suggested that peacemaking should, as 
much as possible, be separated in time and space from the war effort. 
The qualification, "as much as possible," is made because there is an 
optimum with respect to time, dependent upon the character of the pre- 
ceding conflict. Such an optimum after the last war would perhaps have 
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been two or three years after the armistice. It might be ten or fifteen 
years after the present war. 

That he let the Congress dance for nearly half a year in 1814 is not a 
reason for rebuking Metternich, but rather for admiring him for his 
superior knowledge of human nature. If only the Conference of Paris 
in 1919 had danced danced through the winter and the spring of 1919- 
20 the world might be happier today. 

Feelings must be allowed to subside, the intoxication of victory must 
disappear, the new realities must permeate the consciousness of the 
peoples and their leaders, before the first word of the peace settlement 
is written. Nothing can be less democratic than the demand for the 
conclusion of peace immediately after the cessation of hostilities. Noth- 
ing can be more dangerous. 3 It is not suggested that the major deci- 
sions governing the peace settlement should be postponed until some 
years after the war. On the contrary; some of the more constructive 
and daring decisions must be made while the psychological emergency 
state engendered by the war prevails. Preferably, they should be made 
during the war. What must be avoided at all cost, however, is a peace 
settlement formed by the peculiarly sterile, narrowly emotional, and 
intensely egotistical spirit of the time immediately following major 
wars. 

Moreover, we should remember how much the 1920 Khaki elections 
in England, with their jingoism, contributed to Lloyd George's inability 
to act according to his own better knowledge, and compelled him to 
play up to the utterly irresponsible mood of a still-unbalanced electorate. 
The custom prevalent in most democratic countries of not holding gen- 
eral elections during the war should therefore be extended to cover the 
immediate aftermath. It is not a question of principle but of expediency. 
A legislature elected under the stimulus of victory will no more reflect 
the will of the population a few months afterward than would a pre- 

8 In 1919 another democratic institution, the free press, played an evil role in demand- 
ing with increasing impatience the quick conclusion of peace. Memoirs and published 
diaries dealing with those days show how this incessant daily hammering of the press 
played upon the nerves of the peacemakers. There is no justification for such drives, ex- 
cept the wish for a speedy return to normalcy. This is understandable but has nothing 
to do with principles. Next time it will be the duty of all who are in a position to in- 
fluence public opinion to resist rather than to encourage impatience, and to stress the 
dangers of a premature return to a false sense of normalcy. 
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war legislature which had been kept in power. Both are unrepresentative. 

If, instead of rushing to Paris in order to make peace, the Allies had 
occupied Berlin and other key points in Germany and had lifted the 
blockade, a Versailles settlement would not have been possible. Excite- 
ment in Great Britain would have quieted, the French spirit of revenge 
would have found its outlet in the military occupation of Germany, 
and the realities of United States public opinion would have impressed 
themselves upon the European statesmen. 

Little need be said regarding separation in space of war and peace. 
Except for the French and some of their more intimate friends and 
proteges, everyone agreed in the years following the Versailles settle- 
ment that it had been a mistake to hold the peace negotiations in the 
Paris of 1918-19. How much the choice of Paris contributed to the de- 
fects of the peace is difficult to ascertain. The political climate of the 
French capital, the nearness of the battlefields, and the vociferation of 
the government-controlled French press gave to the French point of 
view a special emphasis and force that affected everyone. It would be 
common sense not to repeat a similar mistake in the future. The very 
fact, however, that there must be a long interval between war and peace 
will necessarily diminish the importance of this question. 

A time lag between the end of the war and the peace settlement is 
only a technical measure. It has nothing whatever to do with the prin- 
ciples on which a future peace must be based. It carries in itself no 
guarantee of a more successful peace. It can only help prevent mistakes 
caused by postwar hysteria. 

There is this time not the same but an increased danger of emo- 
tionalism at the end of the war. New hatreds caused by the suffering of 
millions of the conquered and lacerated nations can be anticipated. 
The hatred of the Belgians for their conqueror in 1918 was the time- 
honored hate of an overrun and subjected people. The hatreds kindled 
in countries like Norway, Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 
land in this war will be more substantial, more enduring, and more 
dangerous. This alone should be sufficient to teach the victors to dis- 
card the traditional concept of armistice, peace negotiations, and peace 
setdement following each other in quick succession after the collapse 
of hostilities. 
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Whether a breathing period between war and peace will save democ- 
racy from the greatest foe within its indecision when faced with a 
number of principles and purposes demanding to be embodied in the 
peace treaty cannot be foretold. But such an intermediary period should 
allow the democracies to judge before drawing up the peace the tenden- 
cies inherent in the postwar period, with its inevitable confusion of 
values. 

b. The Need for a Hierarchy of Values 

The dangers threatening democratic peacemaking from within the 
democratic ideology are even greater than those due to the political 
mechanism of democracy. It is this aspect that will be examined now. 

Democracy is a method, an approach. In internal affairs a democracy 
may be a monarchy or a republic, it may be capitalist or socialist, free 
trade or protectionist, as long as certain prerequisites of popular consent 
are fulfilled and certain checks and balances recognized. In foreign af- 
fairs, the democratic ideal suggests an approach and certain limitations. 
It has no concrete content. During the last war it meant primarily de- 
fense against and the overthrow of foreign militarism. Up to this point 
the community of purpose among the democracies was easily achieved. 
Yet the aim of "making the world safe for democracy" meant a different 
thing to each of the Allied and Associated Powers, and it was accord- 
ingly differently interpreted when the armistice sounded. It meant self- 
determination for nations who considered themselves suppressed, or it 
meant the League of Nations, or the democratization of the defeated 
each country accenting its own interpretation according to its own views 
and interests. Self-determination of nations retained sufficient elasticity 
of purpose to allow its application to one's friends and its partial denial 
to one's enemies. 

No practical consequence, however, was attached to the adoption of 
a democratic system of government by the vanquished. The achieve- 
ment of this major war aim was considered sufficient in itself. When 
princes fought in the past there remained above the tumult and the 
shouting something common between the hostile parties a mutual 
regard for the system of government (unless the monarch was a usurper 
like Napoleon), and recognition of the legitimacy of each other's power. 
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Common religious or traditional concepts constituted a bond, restraining 
the victor and protecting the vanquished. 

In 1814 the slender plant of French Restoration was considered by the 
statesmen of Vienna a sufficient basis for granting France, which had 
challenged Europe and broken all treaties a short time before, a more 
than generous treaty. They did not take into account the popular 
feeling against her aroused by nearly twenty years of uninterrupted 
aggression. They never thought for a moment of identifying the French 
nation with Napoleon's plans for the domination o the world. Their 
only anxiety was to give France a regime corresponding to their own 
standards, and, having restored a dynasty, to stabilize the regime, to 
integrate France as speedily and completely as possible into the society 
of Christian nations. They returned to the defeated aggressor nation her 
whole territory; they admitted the representative of France (who in- 
cidentally had served the Revolution as well as the Napoleonic empire) 
into their inner councils; they avoided everything that could have hurt 
French feelings. 

Nothing comparable exists when democracies engage in war. Legiti- 
macy had united the allies of 1814 and had moreover created a common 
bond between friend and foe after the great battle had been won and 
the French had adopted the regime of her victorious enemies. When 
the democracies were victorious the contradictory demands arising out 
of a democratic victory not only separated the Allied and Associated 
Powers among themselves, but continued to separate them from their 
enemies of yesterday. Only by compromises on principles, and by par- 
tial application of some of their various aims, were they able to achieve 
a minimum of common purpose among themselves. Moreover, the fact 
that Germany had adopted the democratic system of government could 
not create a minimum of common purpose between victors and van- 
quished. Democracy in foreign affairs is an elastic concept. It cannot 
be applied like the principle of legitimacy. 

The experience of 1919 suggests that to be united in peace, the United 
Nations must elaborate a hierarchy of values listing their different 
aims according to their relative importance. Principles of a higher order 
must overcome the claims of secondary aims and purposes whenever 
the exigencies o both clash or become mutually exclusive. President 
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Wilson's concept "that each part of the final settlement must be based 
upon the essential justice of that particular case" 4 must be scrapped in 
view of the impossibility of achieving the general welfare and simultane- 
ously settling each question equitably. The idea that a kind of pre- 
established harmony exists between the justice of each particular claim 
and the major interests of the community of nations is a fallacy com- 
parable to that to which the advocates of economic laissez fatre fell prey 
when they assumed that individual interests would automatically coin- 
cide with the interest of the community. The fatal fault of the peace- 
making of 1919 lay not in the lack of principles but in the absence of a 
yardstick by which their relative importance could be measured. 

A clear evaluation of the different aims should exclude the possibility 
that in the hour of victory a different interpretation of their aims will 
create cross purposes, false compromises, contradictory solutions, and 
a repetition of the confusion and inefficacy of the peacemaking of 
1919-20. 

c. Appraisal of Dominant Tendencies 

To provide a long cooling-oE period between the conclusion of 
hostilities and the drafting of peace would go far toward excluding from 
the future peace settlement all elements caused by passions of the mo- 
ment. But such measures, being purely precautionary, are obviously in- 
sufficient. They would prevent certain mistakes without helping in a 
positive manner to pave the way for a durable peace. 

The establishment of a hierarchy of values embodied in the next settle- 
ment would provide the positive elements of a lasting peace settlement* 
But here we find ourselves faced with extraordinary difficulties. What 
are the criteria and the proper technique by which such a hierarchy can 
be established? And. what are the chances of persuading the victors to 
accept it? An attempt will be made to answer the first question. The 
answer to the second is implied in subsequent sections of this book. 

The peacemakers of 1814, with England reluctantly concurring, had 
agreed upon one principle governing their peace effort legitimacy. It 
dictated both the technique and the content of their diplomacy. Legiti- 

4 President Wilson, in an address before the joint Houses of Congress, February u, 
1918. 
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macy was at the time no longer a modern principle; it belonged to the 
pre-Napoleonic era; but it had not yet been supplanted in the con- 
sciousness of humanity by other equally potent or representative ideol- 
ogies. It was made the pivotal idea of the Peace of Paris. It directed the 
policies of the chanceries, excepting England's. Against it new move- 
ments, still in their infancy, were lining up. Nationalism and civil 
liberties were to become the leading ideas of the subsequent era. Neither 
Metternich nor the French who had been the pioneers of these forces 
underrated them. The peacemakers of 1814 disliked them, exactly as 
the peacemakers of 1919 disliked Bolshevism. In appraising the dominat- 
ing forces of their time they felt that legitimacy was strong enough to 
safeguard the relations between the great European Powers for years 
to come. 

The conclusion suggested by this example is not that peace, in order 
to last, must be based on a notion of the past, but that its underlying 
principles must take into account the respective strength of the oppos- 
ing forces and tendencies, not only for the hour of victory but also for 
the future. 

In 1919 no community of purpose could be achieved among the 
Allied and Associated Powers. Self-determination was applied in the 
case of Czechoslovakia as far as the Czechs and the Slovaks were con- 
cerned. It was discarded in favor of economic and strategical considera- 
tions when the Sudetendeutschen wished to secede in 1918. It was 
twisted when German interests were at stake. Whenever the principles 
clashed, as was inevitable, the Allies were baffled. They resorted to com- 
promises which were not only fatal to the principle of self-determination 
but also proved insufficient to safeguard economic needs and strategic 
necessities. 

This ambiguity was observed with a kind of helpless acquiescence. 
It was considered an inevitable consequence of human shortsighted- 
ness. That the inability to recognize the relative importance of the 
purposes and aims may have played its part in this confusion has 
hardly been envisaged. Yet here is the crucial point. There are a num- 
ber of principles, all of them in accord with democracy, mutually 
struggling for preferential treatment. How can this differentiation of 
these various aims and purposes be determined? 
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d. New Techniques of Peace Preparation 

Keeping the experience of the Congress of Vienna in mind, it can be 
said that successful peacemaking must be based, consciously or not, on 
two principles: (i) the recognition of the respective strength of the 
forces seeking integration in the peace; and (2) an attempted ap- 
praisal of the respective strength of the forces in the postwar era. 

There is no need to insist on the first point. Its justification is self- 
evident. The second, however, demands some comment. It implies a 
certain amount of conjecture. The peacemaker must try to decide which 
of the existing forces are likely to be alive in the near future as dynamic 
factors, and which, in the process of drying up, can be considered 
marginal as far as the peace is concerned. While the subsequent strength 
of certain forces may depend upon the character of the peace itself, any 
error of judgment regarding the trend and the vitality of tendencies 
which are "in the air" may gravely prejudice the durability of peace. In 
view of the constant shift in the weight and dynamism of forces, such 
an attempt at ascertaining their future importance is more decisive 
under modern conditions than in the more static world of yesterday. 
This aspect is therefore of greater importance than before. There is 
even greater danger in an erroneous diagnosis of the trends of develop- 
ment. 

An expert for the Allied and Associated Powers, attempting to evalu- 
ate the respective forces at the end of the last war, would have recog- 
nized three dominating trends : democratization, nationalism, and social 
dynamism. Democracy had gained a spectacular victory inside the 
fortress of the Central Powers. Nationalism was destroying the age-old 
edifice of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Communism was conquer- 
ing Russia and was reflected in radical movements in other countries. 
Trying to evaluate the respective forces of these movements, one day 
our expert would probably have considered nationalism the dominant 
force, another day democracy, another day communism. Attempting to 
appraise future trends, more likely than not he would have over- 
estimated the appeal of Bolshevism and underestimated nationalism. 
He would probably have assumed that nationalism, having achieved 
most of its objects, had spent its force. Nothing extraneous to the situ- 
ation of the autumn of 1918 has been inserted in this analysis, An error 
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of judgment, the underestimation o nationalism, has purposely been in- 
serted for the sake of realism. 

In his recommendation to his delegation at the Peace Conference, the 
expert would probably have suggested that all other considerations be 
subordinated to the danger of communism. He would have suggested 
that anything likely to create social tension and unrest be avoided. The 
standard of living must be raised, social security introduced. Economic 
provincialism must be avoided, even if certain nationalistic tendencies 
be clipped. Democracy must be encouraged and helped as the best 
safeguard against any social explosions. 

Such might have been the result of an analysis in November, 1918. 
The recognition of the dominating forces in 1918 would not have been 
equivalent to their adoption. But a systematic and serious attempt in 
this direction might have insinuated an element of doubt into some of 
the considerations and deliberations. Instead of studying maps and 
population groups the statesmen might have studied tendencies; and the 
result might have influenced their decisions. 

Had peace in 1919 been based on even such a faulty and superficial 
analysis, it would certainly have been more durable than the Versailles 
settlement. It would not have created a situation in which a Hitler 
could have stepped into power. 

It is difficult to apply the same method to the present situation be- 
cause the number of unknown factors is still greater than in autumn, 
1918. Nevertheless an attempt will be made to do so in order to il- 
lustrate the potentialities of the suggested approach rather than to pre- 
sent a clear-cut and balanced recommendation. 

Two of the dominating forces of 1918, nationalism and social radi- 
calism are still very much alive. In attempting to evaluate the present 
strength of these forces, one is tempted to assume that nationalism has 
definitely reached its peak, and, probably, overreached itself. Social 
radicalism also, if the signals are not deceiving, has lost some of its early 
aggressiveness, and so has capitalism, which is meekly accepting state 
control all over the world. 

The forces likely to dominate the postwar era will be complex- 
far more so than those competing for recognition a generation ago. 
We can discern tendencies suggesting a revival of socialist radicalism, 
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but also a drift toward the revival of traditionalist and conservative 
forces. The latter were signally absent in the immediate aftermath of 
1918. Moreover we can expect liberal tendencies by way of reaction 
against the suppression of liberties under totalitarian domination; but 
there are also unmistakable signs that the nations will want efficiency 
and authority In their national life. This latter trend also was absent In 
the 1918 picture. 

In spite of all the uncertainties and the contradictory character of the 
tendencies that can be observed, certain conclusions are possible. They 
can be tentatively summarized as follows: 

No progress, no economic prosperity or social security being possible 
without collective security, a maximum of supranational organization 
must be attempted after the present war. In this respect it must be noted 
that the antagonism among statesmen and the peoples themselves to 
the creation of supranational organization and a comprehensive system 
of collective security is no longer of the same sort as in 1918 or equally 
violent. 

The continued danger of social upheavals makes social security the 
next important requirement. Economic measures must be elaborated 
with a view to securing a maximum of social progress. Whenever the 
requirements and demands of self-determination clash with social and 
economic progress, the latter must take precedence. 

Democracy must be encouraged, as constituting a better guarantee 
against aggressiveness than other systems of government. However, 
democracy cannot be too narrowly interpreted, in view of the inevitable 
authoritarian traits of the democracy of the future. No compulsion must 
be exerted in favor of the establishment of democracies. In view of wide- 
spread antidemocratic sentiments any compulsion might give a new im- 
pulse to such tendencies. 

The whole procedure is undoubtedly beset with risks and pitfalls, and 
particularly with the danger of dilettantism. But the signal failure of 
orthodox methods and the present-day triumph of those that are un- 
usual should put us on our guard against any too narrow interpretation 
of dilettantism. Some of the most successful methods of the present war, 
like the use of parachutists, had been scornfully rejected as amateurish 
by experts and professionals. 
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Nothing more is suggested here than the necessity of broadening the 
traditional methods of preparing peace by adding to them new tech- 
niques and methods. The usual procedure consisted in the study by 
foreign offices of territorial features, population figures, and nationality 
graphs. It reflected the conviction that self-determination and equity 
in the dressing up of frontiers were all-important. This type of peace 
preparation has become obsolete. The need for the creation of a hier- 
archy of principles demands that trends and tendencies of a social, eco- 
nomic, spiritual, and political nature be systematically sifted in the 
future. The logical consequence is to supplant the customary methods of 
peace planning, official and nonofficial, by an ordered, conscious effort 
toward watching and observing forces and tendencies. It is therefore 
suggested that a concerted effort be initiated in this direction by the 
official agencies dealing with postwar problems. Such studies, however, 
will be as worthless as out-of-date general-staff plans unless they are con- 
tinued as long as the war lasts and up to the moment of the crystalliza- 
tion of the peace settlement. Moreover, their results must be made con- 
tinuously and currently available to all the members of the United 
Nations in order to impress upon them all those who may be called to 
collaborate in the drafting of the stipulations for the peace from one day 
to the next. 

In the hour of peacemaking, confusion and all the habitual conse- 
quences of human weakness and passion will be inevitable. But the 
margin of error, the destructive effect of differences of opinion will be 
smaller if the Allies decide to separate war and peace by a long interval, 
if they undertake methodical studies of trends, and finally if they estab- 
lish, on the basis of such studies, aji evaluation of their different war aims 
in the order in which they intend to realize them. 

Whether such unity of purpose can be achieved is a purely political 
question. It does not fall within the orbit of this chapter, the sole pur- 
pose of which is to draw attention to new methods and procedures and 
to the potentialities contained in them for improving the technique of 
peacemaking. 
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The Western World and all that it stands 
for cannot be saved from Germanic rebel- 
lion without the help of America. RAOUL DE 
ROUSSY DE SALES, The Making of Tomorrow. 

i. AMERICA IN THE POSTWAR WORLB 

BECAUSE of Pearl Harbor it is no longer necessary to convince Amer- 
icans that the war must be waged and won, but it is still necessary to 
convince them of the impossibility of withdrawal at the first possible 
moment. 

In normal times, strong objection might be made to the discussion by 
a foreigner of a question involving national policies. But the future at- 
titude of the United States is not a matter of national policies only. The 
standard of life and the happiness of hundreds of millions of hu- 
man beings, including Americans, depend upon America. 

After the last war, America presented the world with a strange spec- 
tacle. While its President and chief delegate at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference fought for a world-wide organization of peace, public opinion 
in America swung violently from any participation in the postwar settle- 
ment and forced a premature demobilization of the armed forces of the 
United States upon the authorities. Any bargaining power of the United 
States was destroyed. As Herbert Hoover * stated, with victory won 
"we could not resume war. The military potency of the United States 
was gone." True, the United States had at her disposal powerful enough 
economic and financial weapons to enforce her wishes, but nobody 
seriously considered using them. In the minds of the generation of 1918, 

1 Herbert Hoover, Americas First Crusade, New York (Charles Scribner's Sons), 1942. 
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military and economic matters were still segregated. To use economic 
weapons instead o military power would have seemed not to be playing 
the game. 

President Wilson's weakness in Paris was the result of developments 
at home over which he had little control The will to interfere in 
European affairs had collapsed simultaneously with the cessation of 
German resistance. The people of the United States had been asked to 
help in defeating Prussian militarism; they did not wish to interfere 
with the further evolution of European affairs. That the entire result of 
the gigantic effort depended upon the character of the peace was hardly 
realized by the majority of the leaders of the nation, and not at all by 
the people themselves. 

Today the question of American responsibility in the present catas- 
trophe expresses itself in the mind of the average citizen of the United 
States in regret that his country did not join the League. Even Sena- 
tor Cabot Lodge, upon whom rests a good deal of the technical responsi- 
bility for the failure to ratify the League in Congress, expressed regret, 
shortly before his death for the attitude Wilson had imposed upon him. 
The opinion that it was a mistake not to have joined the League is 
general today. Public opinion is no longer opposed to participation in 
the aftermath. But this attitude is not without danger. It suggests a belief 
that the participation of America in the League would in itself have 
been sufficient to alter the course of events. 

To have imposed upon a reluctant world a universal peace machinery 
and then to have abandoned it at its start was to deal a serious blow to 
the order established in 1919. It prevented a crystallization of the forces 
of peace. It endangered the basis on which that settlement rested; it 
threw Europe back upon its own methods of settling matters, and de- 
prived the League of the hands that would efficiently have manipulated 
the levers of command. For the League was flesh of their flesh and spirit 
of their spirit. But it would be dangerous to assume, as much of the 
American literature on international affairs suggests, that mere Ameri- 
can participation in the League could have made it that powerful ma- 
chinery needed to suppress aggression permanently. It is difficult to see 
how this would have been possible because of America's own policies as 
well as the character of the League. 
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It is unlikely that United States delegations to the League carrying 
instructions from the Harding, the Coolidge, and probably the Hoover 
administrations would have taken a lead and assumed responsibilities 
that American policy as a whole was not willing to accept. League par- 
ticipation might have made the United States more conscious of 
her responsibilities; it would not have qualitatively changed the com- 
mitments that the different American presidents could have under- 
taken. That American delegates would have used strong words is cer- 
tain, but strong words had lost their value in a world become suspicious 
of strong words unless they were matched with action. Perusal of Amer- 
ican newspapers or a look into the Armaments Year ~Boo\ issued an- 
nually by the League of Nations Secretariat would have convinced any 
prospective aggressor that America would not intervene. 

Moreover, the weakness of the League itself would not have been 
overcome by American participation. The majority of the states would 
not have acted and reacted differently, and the constitutional defects of 
the League would not have been amended. 

It is therefore dangerous to reduce self-criticism to the question of 
League participation. That approach suggests that peace could have 
been cheaply had and that it will be guaranteed next time if America 
undertakes comparatively minor commitments. America could have 
had peace only if she had retained an active partnership in European 
affairs either by upholding the Versailles settlement or by throwing her 
whole weight into a complete revision of that status quo. Both would 
have been impossible. Public opinion would not have allowed any ad- 
ministration to commit itself to such an extent in affairs not immedi- 
ately and directly affecting American interests. The world would not 
have been spared the catastrophe, with or without America in the 
League. 

2. THE INDIVISIBLE PEACE 

The attitude of the majority of the leaders of public opinion, and of 
public opinion in America itself, can be traced to an insufficient recog- 
nition of the fact that peace had become indivisible by 1914. President 
Wikon had mobilized the emotional forces of the nation by presenting 
America's participation in the war, not as an act of self-defense, but as 
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a crusade, a selfless humanitarian venture to free the world from the 
octopus of Prussian militarism. With victory won, it was only natural 
that public opinion should balk at further interference. A similar at- 
titude, perhaps slightly modified by preparedness to join a League kind 
of agency, is likely, unless the people of the United States can be con- 
vinced that America's participation in the present war is not due to a 
coincidence of unfavorable circumstances but the consequence of the 
indivisibility of peace, and that the recurrence of a similar and third 
catastrophe cannot be prevented unless America undertakes obligations 
in the postwar world that will reduce the danger of new conflicts. 

The concept of the indivisibility of peace is more recent than the fact 
itself. It was the conviction that any major conflict between European 
powers would lead to a new world-wide conflagration which induced 
Soviet Russia to join the League in 1935 at a time when the United 
States still maintained her unwillingness even to join the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

The concept rests upon a threefold consideration: 

That the consequences of recent developments in war techniques 
have made all countries, without exception, vulnerable to attack; 

That the interdependence of all countries has reached a stage in 
which any major war becomes a matter of life and death for all the 
members of the community of nations; 

That the outbreak of any conflict between great powers gives other 
powers the chance to press their demands for changes and revision. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century and up to the present war, 
a further element contributed to making peace indivisible. Since the 
rise of imperialism, the colonial interests of some of the European 
powers automatically extended any conflict between them into the 
Indian Ocean and the Pacific. The changes that the relationship be- 
tween the overseas territories and their mother countries may undergo 
after the present conflict 2 will probably modify the importance of this 
element. But whatever diminution of the dangers may result from such 

2 Sec pages 105-6. 
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a development, it will be outweighed by the revolutionary changes 
wrought by the recent development of military aircraft. 3 

The consequences arising out of this situation are unequivocal. Amer- 
ica's existence is jeopardized every time a major conflict threatens or 
breaks out anywhere on the globe. 

On this ground alone rests the necessity for America's participation in 
the settlement of the present conflict. By contributing to a durable settle- 
ment, America not only collaborates in pacifying this or that part of the 
world, but safeguards herself against dangers threatening her existence 
in the future. 

3. THE DEGREE OF AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 

The conclusion from these premises is by no means as obvious as it 
would appear. It is usually concluded that America, under the circum- 
stances, must assume world-wide responsibilities. It seems to be the only 
logical conclusion. But the laws of political logic are not those of pure 
reason in the Kantian sense. 

When President Wilson imposed upon a reluctant world the 
Covenant of the League "of Nations, it was assumed that the United 
States had drawn such a conclusion from its newly established position 
as a world power. The first shock came when, returning to Paris in 
February, 1919, the President demanded the insertion of an article in 
the League Covenant safeguarding the validity of international engage- 
ments like the Monroe Doctrine. Now, either this meant nothing at all, 
as some asserted, or it indicated that the future obligations of the United 
States would be restricted to a very limited sphere of practical action. 
The unwillingness to join the League in 1920 proved that the United 
States was not prepared to assume even limited responsibilities. 

This situation has not been essentially changed by willingness to 
participate in some sort of league in the future. The majority of the 
population has never shown any inclination to accept or champion 
America's active participation in a really effective world-wide ma- 
chinery, i. e., a universal coercive body demanding cession of parts. of the 
national sovereignty. Unless I misjudge the actual position, no such 
development lies within the range of practical possibilities in this 

8 A. de Seversky, Victory through Air Power t New York (Simon and Schuster), 1942. 
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postwar settlement. No propaganda, no effort on the part of the policy- 
shaping agencies, no appeal by the administration to the people would 
be able to enlist general support for such a policy. 

Where, then, is the way out of the dilemma created by indivisibility 
o peace on the one side on the other, unwillingness of the public 
opinion of most of the major countries of the world, including the 
United States, to support a world-wide coercive machinery? It can only 
consist in a judicious division of the world into great zones of interest, 
in which countries like Russia, Britain, and the United States take full 
responsibility. Such commitments might have to be combined with 
limited responsibilities this is the formula by which the major powers 
must attempt the future pacification of the world. 

American commitments of a major character being impossible for 
psychological reasons, and minor universal commitments being dan- 
gerous rather than useful for the preservation of peace, America's par- 
ticipation in the postwar settlement must be circumscribed. It must be 
so construed as to make the United States contribute most effectively 
to the peace of the world with the absolute minimum of permanent and 
concrete engagements. 

The chief considerations determining the extent of these commit- 
ments must be: 

Previously concluded permanent obligations. 

America's proper security. 

The maximum length to which public opinion will allow her to go. 

Technical developments and her changed position in world affairs 
suggest that America must extend her permanent commitments, at pres- 
ent practically limited to the Western Hemisphere, to the whole Pacific 
Ocean. Whether these additional permanent obligations assume the 
character of defensive alliances with countries like China and Australia, 
or membership in a Pacific regional organization, need not be discussed 
here, where the extent and not the shape of the commitment is being 
considered. Apart from such permanent commitments in the Western 
Hemisphere and in the Pacific, America will have to undertake certain 
duties in Europe immediately after the war. The pacification of Europe 
being an indispensable prerequisite for world peace, America must 
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help in establishing a situation promising stability and prosperity in 
that part o the world. But having aided in setting up a new order in 
Europe, America must leave the task o permanently safeguarding the 
new position to other countries such as England, or perhaps even Russia, 
who are directly interested in peace on that continent. 

Enunciation of the maximum commitments the United States will 
be prepared to undertake would be of great importance in crystallizing 
thought and making the peace discussion productive. If we wish to exag- 
gerate in order to clarify this point, we could say that the actual maxi- 
mum volume of the United States contribution to the safeguarding of 
peace is not half as important as a timely decision upon the minimum 
contribution to reconstruction upon which the world can count. The 
American people and the world at large have a right to know what to 
expect from America after the present war. Still confused by the be- 
wildering experience of 1919, the world is absolutely unable to gauge 
the role which the United States will play. 

The situation in which America finds herself is different from that of 
any other great power. If one looks at their history during the last 
two hundred years, it is possible to reconstruct the chief guiding ideas 
and principles of the different European powers. It is possible to forecast 
the point of view of a victorious England, France, Germany, or Italy. 
Even Russia's attitude after the present war can be visualized. As her 
history proves, that country is constitutionally interventionist. The Com- 
munist International, intervening in favor of revolution all over the 
world between 1920 and 1930, only followed the precedent set by 
Alexander I. Intervention in favor of legitimism has been transformed 
into intervention for communism. The basic impulse to impose an 
ideology upon the world had remained the same. It is not contended 
that Russia will continue to champion world revolution after the pres- 
ent war, although this remains possible. It is suggested only that Russia 
will always be tempted or ready to intervene. Her natural impulses, on 
this point, are contrary to those of the United States. 

The United States has become a world power too recently to permit a 
similar appreciation of her attitude toward world affairs. President 
Wilson's policy in Paris seemed to indicate a break with previous policies. 
Its rejection by Congress created bewildering confusion. The contra- 
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dictions in which America's foreign policy found itself reflected the 
mood of a country between two phases of its development America 
between the world and herself. 

The United States of today still reflects a cleavage of opinion. There 
is still an important (if, since Pearl Harbor, inarticulate) undercurrent 
of opinion, instinctively opposed to all commitments outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Isolationism is not dead; its representatives are only 
cowed and silenced. It is waiting for the end of the conflict to reappear 
again as a representative and articulate political force. 

The time to win this body of opinion over to a new attitude dictated 
by America's vital interests is now. Under no circumstances must a 
furious public debate be allowed to divide and weaken America in the 
critical moment at the close of the war. Only now, when all forces 
gather to a gigantic effort to win the war, when new experiences 
and situations demand daily readjustments, are the minds of the people 
sufficiently open, receptive, and flexible to absorb new ideas. This is the 
crucial, the irrecoverable moment to convince every American that the 
peace must be won too, and that this peace, like the war, must be bought 
with sacrifice. The prospect of a continued endeavor after this war will 
not influence the war effort unfavorably. But it will prepare the nation for 
a continued exertion after the fighting has ceased. War and peace must 
become, in the mind of the nation, indivisible. All means must be called 
upon to prevent the separation of war and postwar efforts at the end of 
the conflict. 

It is therefore not a question of first things first, but of making in- 
divisible matters inseparable. In some ways, America's position at the 
end of the present war will resemble that of England a quarter of a 
century ago, more than her own in 1918. Without having been invaded, 
like France, America will be deeply stirred. Her policy will tend to be 
as ambiguous as the English policy at the Paris Peace Conference, un- 
less a complete unity of purpose is cemented in advance. 

In order to convince the average American of the inevitability of his 
participation in the postwar settlement, the degree of the future com- 
mitments must be made clear to him. He must be convinced that he 
will be asked to accept only the minimum commitments required for 
the future safety of his own country. The limitation of these obligations 
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will prevent the kind of indefinite fear and apprehension that was 
roused by the ambiguous character of the obligation he was asked to 
accept in 1919. An assurance that permanent participation in guarantees, 
sanctions, or judicial commitments will be limited to the Western 
Hemisphere and the Pacific Ocean will considerably facilitate the task of 
persuading American public opinion that such commitments are the 
inevitable consequence of America's new position in the world. This 
geographical sphere is generally considered of direct interest to the 
United States, even by those whose reactions are isolationist when con- 
fronted with European problems. The greater emotional appeal of the 
Pacific for the average American will contribute to facilitating the task. 

American public opinion is slowly realizing that in addition to such 
definite Pacific commitments, the United States will have to accept 
limited responsibilities in other parts of the world. It should therefore 
not be impossible to convince the people of the United States that they 
cannot leave Europe to its fate after the present war. Nothing will con- 
vince them of the necessity to guarantee a European status quo perma- 
nently, but it is fair to assume that they can be persuaded to help in 
policing, or even administering, parts of Europe during a transition 
period devoted to reconstruction and resettlement. It will be easier to 
obtain their co-operation if it is made clear that such obligations in all 
probability will not involve the further sacrifice of American lives, and 
that even the expenditure needed for this subsequent effort will in no 
way reach the astronomical figures necessary to support the war. If 
America can feel assured that she will withdraw from Europe as soon 
as Europe can be left to herself without endangering the peace of the 
world, no insurmountable psychological obstacles should obstruct a 
general assent to such a policy. 

This would not only facilitate a much-needed clarification of the 
political strategy of the United Nations, but it would also have a 
tremendous influence on the outcome of the conflict. It would strengthen 
Russian and Chinese resistance and would, incidentally, also encourage 
all the European forces opposing Hitler, inside and outside Germany. 
The knowledge that America would participate in the European settle- 
ment during the first critical years would allay the fears of the European 
rmtioij$ that in the hour of the victory of the United Nations, they would 
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be left to the mercy of the British, the Russians, or of a combination of 
both. It would give the German people the certainty that the alternative 
to Hitler would be neither Moscow nor humiliation, and would greatly 
contribute to defeating the Nazi propaganda aimed at persuading the 
Germans that the defeat of the Third Reich would mean the annihila- 
tion of Germany. 

4. WHAT KIND OF INTERVENTIONISM? 

Americanism, when faced with reality, has not been 
a success. HAROLD NICOLSON, Peacemaking 



The Wilsonian tenets having in the meantime been accepted by the 
overwhelming majority of intellectual America, it seems likely that 
those to be entrusted in the future with the task of peacemaking will 
have more than a touch of Wilsonian psychology. Essentially, this pros- 
pect is a happy one. Nothing could be more deadly, more dangerous, 
than the prospect of American peace delegations packed with cynics and 
disillusioned power politicians. But the heritage of President Wilson 
also carries an element of danger, namely, that the Americans charged 
with the drafting of the peace may again project their ideology and their 
reactions into a reality which is separated from them by whole worlds. 
There is, for instance, a distinct danger that they may take the attitude 
castigated by Ray Stannard Baker, 4 

That American institutions, political and economic as well as religious, 
were not only the best in the world, but indiscriminately good for all 
people, of whatever color, faith or nationality. 

There is the additional danger that the American peacemakers may 
take for granted the existence of a prejudice in favor of American ideas 
and principles and accordingly underestimate the psychological re- 
sistance certain proposals or schemes would encounter. Consider, for 
instance, the principle of federalism, which has worked so admirably in 
the United States and which has become the subconscious basic ap- 
proach of every American to constitutional problems. Federalism as a 

4 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, Neutrality (Vol. V), New 
York (Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc.), 1935. 
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principle of supranational organization is destined to play an all- 
important part. The problem of power in international organization 
cannot be solved on any other basis, and certain European problems 
seem to permit no other solution. But those to be entrusted with the task 
of peacemaking must not let themselves be prejudiced by their own ex- 
perience and assume that because one federation, the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, has succeeded in Europe, the same kind of an instinctively favorable 
approach toward the idea of an internatioaal (regional or universal) 
federal system exists among European intellectuals and politicians as 
among Americans. Liberal European constitutional lawyers and thinkers 
have been more inclined toward the English system, so signally success- 
ful in the British Commonwealth of Nations. In their approach to 
internal constitutional problems they have gravitated toward centralism. 
What was called federalism in countries like Germany and Austria 
would have been considered a high degree of centralism in America. 
Moreover, no judicial institution occupies or ever occupied in Europe 
the unique moral position held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The idea of entrusting any judicial institution with similar 
functions within a European confederacy would therefore not meet with 
any pre-existing approval. This does not suggest that certain concepts 
inspired by successful American institutions could not be set up in case 
of victory, but a warning may not be altogether out of place against the 
expectation of finding the soil favorably prepared for any such idea. 5 

Another preconceived idea of the average American, Wilsonian or 
not, has already been touched upon when the failure of the League of 
Nations was discussed. Everybody in an English-speaking country is 
inclined to overemphasize and overestimate the power of public opinion 
in international affairs. The possibility of a democracy without an articu- 
late public opinion in regard to foreign affairs is inconceivable to them. 
They cannot understand the psychology of countries where diplomacy 
has been handled by professionals for hundreds of years, and whose in- 
habitants are therefore somewhat shy about imposing their own reac- 
tions upon their authorities. If one wished to exaggerate one could say 
that while public opinion in the United States is policy-shaping in inter- 

5 It is for this reason that I have not considered a European court of justice with ob- 
ligatory jurisdiction an essential part of the proposed European Confederation. 
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national affairs, it acts as a brake or as a rubber stamp outside of English- 
speaking countries. 

Public opinion in Europe is neither guided by reactions similar to 
those in America or England nor is it placed in the same strategical posi- 
tion of influence. Press, radio, the film, and other instruments of public 
opinion are governed in Europe by taboos and governmental restrictions 
unknown in Anglo-Saxondom. Even in peacetime, no European news- 
paper would discuss military questions and convey military information 
with anything like the frankness common to American newspapers. 
Few parliamentarians would consider themselves free to criticize the 
conduct of international affairs publicly with the same lack of restraint 
as American members of Congress. Even in a Europe that had reverted 
to democracy, public opinion can never assume the decisive role it plays 
in English-speaking countries. 

Out of distrust of England and fear of Soviet Russia, Europe will be 
eager to accept and solicit American advice and guidance. Wherever 
foreign control must be exerted, the demand will be for America to 
undertake this task. It is therefore important that Americans charged 
with preparing the outlines of the future world should feel the terrific 
responsibility incumbent upon them and be careful to suggest only 
solutions that can become productive on foreign soil. 
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ALLIED 
POLITICAL STRATEGY 

AND THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 



i, "A ROUGH-AND-READY, WARTIME STATEMENT" 

WHEN President Roosevelt and Mr. Winston Churchill signed the 
eight-point program known as the Atlantic Charter on August 14, 1941, 
America was not yet a full belligerent. The enormous importance of that 
declaration lay in the fact that the United States accepted responsibility 
for the future peace. 

The very date of the signature of the Charter characterizes it as a 
preliminary step. A successful attempt had been made to formulate 
common peace aims between a country under fire for nearly two years 
and a transatlantic power that had not yet entered "the shooting war." 
The declaration lagged behind the stage that the discussion of war 
aims had already reached in England. For the United States it went 
in advance of public opinion. The "final destruction of Nazi tyranny'* 
was at the time not yet generally accepted in America as the condition 
sine qua non of peace. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, in his pungent style, characterized the pur- 
pose of the common British-American declaration as follows : * 

We had the idea when we met there, the President and I, that without 
attempting to draw final and formal peace aims, or war aims, it was 
necessary to give all peoples, and especially the oppressed and conquered 
peoples, a simple, rough-and-ready, wartime statement of the goal to- 
ward which the British Commonwealth and the United States mean to 
make their way for others to march with them on a road that will cer- 
tainly be painful and may be long. 

1 Vital Speeches of the Day, Vol. 7, No. 22 (Sept. I, 1942). 
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Chief aim of the Atlantic Charter, according to Churchill's own words, 
was the wish to give the oppressed a new hope in the darkness of their 
totalitarian night. In the name of their peoples, the governments of the 
oppressed answered the call and rallied round the purposes and prin- 
ciples embodied in the joint British-American declaration. More im- 
portant still, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics subscribed to the 
Charter. Other countries, who had taken their stand against totalitarian 
aggression and had broken their diplomatic relations with the Axis 
powers after Pearl Harbor, later joined the major Allies. On January i, 
1942, twenty-six countries 2 signed a common declaration subscribing 
to the program embodied in the Atlantic Charter and pledging them- 
selves to employ their full resources, military and economic, against 
those members of the Axis with whom they were at war. They solemnly 
undertook "not to make a separate armistice of peace with the enemies." 

The time has come to examine whether this rough-and-ready war- 
time declaration is sufficient as a statement of aims from the point of 
view of the belligerents, the oppressed and conquered, and from the 
point of view of the grand political strategy of the countries engaged in 
the war against totalitarian aggression in general. 

2. A COMMON PROGRAM OF PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 

The following principles and purposes are laid down in the eight- 
point declaration: 

Self-determination of nations; 

Establishment of a peace affording to all nations the means of dwell- 
ing in safety within their own boundaries; abandonment of the use 
of force; 

Fullest economic collaboration in order to secure improved labor 
standards, economic advancement, and social security. 

Other stipulations contained in the Atlantic Charter are comple- 
mentary or constitute direct consequences of the above-enumerated basic 
points. Fullest economic collaboration implies equal access to the trade 
and raw material of the world. The disarmament of nations that 

2 Subsequently Mexico, the Philippines, Brazil, and Ethiopia acceded to the declaration, 
the number of countries who have subscribed to the Atlantic Charter thirty. 
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threaten aggression is part of the plan to establish peace. Freedom of 
the seas is clearly dependent "upon the ability of the community to bring 
war under control." 3 The desire that "all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want" is a corollary to 
economic collaboration and to the establishment of a durable peace. 

The central political principle of the Charter is self-determination of 
nations. Its meaning is defined in two express statements, the one declar- 
ing that "they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned"; the second assert- 
ing that "they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live," and that "they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them." 

Self-determination is proclaimed an absolute right of the nations with- 
out any restrictive or interpreting clause. In the opinion of the two 
statesmen who drafted the Charter any possible restriction of the 
sovereignty of states is dependent upon the free and individual consent 
of the peoples themselves. 

The interpretation of the unconditional character of self-determina- 
tion is further affirmed by the fact that the Charter is silent on any 
future supranational organization. In this point it falls considerably be- 
hind President Wilson's Point Fourteen which stipulated that: 

A general association of nations must be formed under specific cove- 
nants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity to great states and small alike. 

Only the words "pending the establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security," used in connection with the resolve to dis- 
arm the aggressor nation unilaterally, and the expression of hope to 
see established a peace affording safety to all nations, indicate that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had some kind of organized inter- 
national society in mind. They give however no indication of the di- 
rection in which their thoughts move. 

When self-determination first became the uncontested primary aim 

3 Comment on the Eight-Point Declaration of President "Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
, Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, New York, 1941. 
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of democratic foreign policy at the close of the first World War, few 
were able to perceive all the implications of this demand. Among these 
few was Robert Lansing. In his book, The Peace Negotiations* the 
former Secretary of State wrote the following prophetic words: "The 
phrase is simply loaded with dynamite. . . . What a calamity that the 
phrase was ever uttered! What misery it will cause!" 

In the name of self-determination, Europe was divided in 1919 into 
twenty-seven sovereignties. When it came to the supreme test this 
became the chief source of Europe's weakness and of totalitarian poten- 
tialities and successes. Given full self-determination, the peoples of Eu- 
rope will try to return to their national states and individual sovereign- 
ties. Full self-determination presages the return to a status closely 
resembling the status on the eve of Munich, which, from the mere point 
of self-determination of nations, came nearer to perfection than any 
other status Europe had previously known. 

The accent of the Charter on self-determination suggests that the 
framers of the declaration considered the wish for liberty the greatest 
single motive power for resistance against oppression. They evidently 
believed that without hope for unrestricted sovereignty the resistance 
of the oppressed would flag, that the nations would not continue to fight 
totalitarian oppression with the same stubbornness if they were made 
aware of the interrelation of their future national freedom with other 
necessities of the world of tomorrow. They apparently underrated the 
appeal which a comprehensive plan of guaranteeing economic collabora- 
tion, social security, and peace would exert upon the oppressed. They 
spoke, therefore, to the conquered as if they were the peoples of 1917 and 
not populations whose whole social, economic, political, and moral struc- 
ture is jeopardized. 

Nothing in the text suggests that we are in the middle of the greatest 
revolutionary war of all time. Its language is measured, cautious, and, 
in a superior sense, conventional. Compared with it President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points were revolutionary. President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill are fully aware of the revolutionary implications of this war. 
It must therefore be assumed that they considered the public opinion 

4 Robert Lansing, The Peace Negotiations, Boston and New York (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.), 1921. 
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that they wanted to win over for their policies not yet ripe for any 
planning and thinking beyond the well-trodden paths. This is in strange 
contrast to Hitler and Mussolini. The two dictators permanendy stress 
the extraordinary, the colossal, the revolutionary character of their 
ideology and methods, obviously assuming that it is their break with 
usual methods and procedures that constitutes the greatest appeal to 
the contemporary world. The proclamations and enunciations of the 
democracies are, in comparison, sober, conservative, and sometimes even 
unimaginative. This does honor to their sincerity and to their belief in 
the superior attraction of common sense. But it has the drawback of 
suggesting that the democracies wish to preserve and maintain the 
methods of the past, while the totalitarian powers strive for something 
new and imaginative. 

London and Washington must not forget that not only the failure of 
the democracies to help their friends since Japan's aggression against 
Manchuria and their military mistakes during the first three years of 
war, but also the insufficiency of their psychological warfare has played 
"into the hands of Hitler. A doubt has crept into the European mind re- 
garding a system of government that in the past had lacked sufficient 
strength of resistance against the new totalitarian forces, which had left 
its most devoted adherents defenseless at the mercy of the dictators, and 
which had not been particularly successful in solving the economic and 
social problems of our time. Sometimes I ask myself whether the lead- 
ers of those democracies that still enjoy freedom are aware of this 
doubt, or whether they assume that democracy stands before the inner 
eyes of the frustrated millions of Europeans in shining and untarnished 
armor. Alas, this is certainly not the case. 

It is one of Hider's greatest assets that the United Nations have 
not yet found any inspiring message for the future. Democracy cannot 
rehabilitate itself in the eyes of Europe merely by its superiority in war 
material. It must set its values against new ideals; it must show that it 
is able to adapt its psychology and its methods to the new times; it 
must not only assert, it must also prove its superior value. 

The Atlantic Charter promises the establishment of a peace affording 
safety to all nations and links this promise with the statement "that 
all of the nations of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, 
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must come to the abandonment of the use of force." Peace and the 
abandonment of the use of force are treated as two complementary aims. 

This evokes memories of solemn treaties outlawing wars and similar 
ventures of the twenties and thirties, which proved worthless when they 
came to the test. By linking the idea of peace with the abandonment 
of the use of force, the Atlantic Charter approaches the ideology of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations at its weakest point. The two states- 
men can have no illusion about the possibility of replacing aggression 
and power politics immediately by a stage in which the use of force is 
abandoned. There must be an intermediary stage. From an era of un- 
restricted use of force by the individual sovereign state we now enter 
the phase of the "community of force," to use a phrase of Lord Balfour's. 
The future belongs not to the abandonment of force but to the organi- 
zation of collective force, sufficiently strong to prevent abuse by individ- 
ual aggressors. The accent for tomorrow cannot be on disarmament, it 
can only be on a transfer of armed power from the individual country 
to an international authority. 

The emphasis laid upon collaboration in the economic field and in the 
field of social security suggests an important evolution in the guiding 
ideas on peace planning compared with those of 1918. It reflects the be- 
lief that among the complex reasons that have led first, to totalitarianism 
and later to aggression, economic and social conditions have played a 
decisive part. The intention to grant friend and foe the benefits of eco- 
nomic co-operation indicates the desire to omit in the future everything 
that could stimulate aggressiveness through want and frustration. Mr. 
Winston Churchill stressed this point of view with particular emphasis 
by stating in his commentary on the Atlantic Charter that, "instead of try- 
ing to ruin German trade by all kinds of additional trade barriers and 
hindrances, as was the mood in 1917," they "had definitely adopted the 
view that it is not in the interests of the world . . . that any large nation 
should be unprosperous." And Mr. Sumner Welles, on behalf of the 
government of the United States, subsequently made a similar declara- 
tion* 

In the opinion of those responsible for the Atlantic Charter, eco- 
nomic and social causes have apparently been decisive factors in the 
evolution of the trend toward a second war. Economic errors and 
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their social consequences have certainly constituted the most important 
secondary factor leading to the present catastrophe; they have given ad- 
ditional strength and impetus to all the forces threatening the peace 
edifice of 1919-20 from within. But they were neither the chief nor the 
most important cause. Economic dearth and social insecurity had their 
origin in the political shortcomings of the last peace chief among them, 
the nearly unlimited fulfillment of the quest for self-determination. Un- 
bridled self-determination led to the economic and social difficulties 
that, in turn, created Fascism, non-co-operation, and aggression. 

Granted full self-determination in a literal sense, the oppressed and 
conquered people will not be prepared to allow the aggressor nations 
full equality in their economic status for many years, nor will they of 
their own volition consent to the sacrifices that are a condition for the 
establishment of a peace affording "to all nations the means of dwelling 
in safety within their own boundaries." 

Self-determination, economic collaboration, and collective security 
are complementary factors only if it is clearly understood that self- 
determination must end where the necessities of the common economic 
and social interests, and of peace, begin. Both socio-economic needs and 
the exigencies of organizing peace must prevail over self-determination 
in the world of the future whenever the requirements of these aims clash. 
The Atlantic Charter has established no hierarchy of its principles. It 
has placed them apparently on the same level of importance. 

3. THE EIGHT-POINT DECLARATION AND THE CONQUERED. 

It was the wish to make the oppressed peoples march in the same 
rhythm with them that induced the statesmen of the United Nations to 
emphasize self-determination disproportionately. They wanted to give 
the enchained nations an unambiguous promise of future liberty and 
a new impetus in their brave fight against oppression. To give such 
a message in the moment when the war and peace aims took their first 
concrete shape was natural. How far this was necessary just at that mo- 
ment it is difficult to ascertain without having at one's disposal all the 
information that governed the decision of the two statesmen. But if it 
was considered advisable to give these peoples assurances of a fuller 
economic and social Iife 5 of a peace safeguarding them against aggres- 
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sion, and o future liberation, it would have been wiser to stress the 
mutual interdependence of these aims. It must be impressed upon them 
from the beginning that their future liberty and prosperity is only pos- 
sible under a comprehensive system of security claiming restrictions of 
sovereignty from everybody, victors, oppressed, and vanquished alike. 

The full and undiluted truth would certainly not have weakened 
their resistance. The Czechs, the Poles, the Norwegians, the Serbs, and 
other peoples did not need such promises to encourage them in their 
resistance. Resistance, for them, is an act of national self -preservation, 
influenced in its intensity rather by the military successes or failures of 
the enemies of Hitler and Mussolini than by promises and proclamations 
of moral support. But such a declaration made in time would have 
saved the United Nations the unenviable task of interpreting their 
promises in a restrictive sense in the most critical hour of totalitarian 
collapse. The Atlantic Charter has left it to subsequent interpretation to 
lay down how and where the promises must be limited in order to be- 
come productive in the world of tomorrow. 

Early reference to the interrelation of peace, prosperity, and social se- 
curity would have geared the peoples to the future order for which they 
are entirely unprepared. From a purely tactical point of view much 
might be said against such a limitation of the promises in the actual 
stage of the war. But the grand political strategy of the United Nations 
must include war and peace as an indivisible unit. No statement of aims 
and purposes must prejudice the future in favor of momentary ad- 
vantages. 

4, PEACE AIMS AND AGGRESSOR NATIONS 

To win the war the United Nations must not only have weapons, they 
must not only be sure of the ultimate help of the oppressed, but they must 
also gain the collaboration of the aggressor nations themselves. Con- 
sidered against this background, the eight-point declaration becomes 
particularly unsatisfactory. 

This aspect has, up to now, been dangerously neglected. Apart from 
uninspired and not always very appropriate short-wave broadcasts ad- 
dressed to the peoples of Germany, Italy, Japan, Hungary, and Bulgaria, 
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and the occasional dropping of air-borne leaflets/ practically nothing 
has been done up to date, and even less achieved according to informa- 
tion gleaned from highly confidential sources. Yet here, undoubtedly, 
is one of the most potent weapons. It has been left unused. Considering 
the mastery with which Lord Northcliffe wielded this weapon in the 
last stage of World War I, the democratic failure to use it is puzzling. 
The only explanation can be found in the inability of the democracies 
to put themselves into the mental position of the oppressed and to 
touch upon such chords as would sound in response. The United Na- 
tions are in this respectbut for less flattering reasons in the position 
of the Chinese who, having invented gunpowder thousands of years 
ago, only used it for fireworks up to a fairly recent date. 

The United Nations must undermine the totalitarian morale from 
the inside with the same psychological weapons Hitler has used with 
such skill against his democratic antagonists and with such complete 
failure against the totalitarian ally of the democracies. Only Soviet Rus- 
sia, herself a past master of psychological warfare, has proved com- 
pletely immune to totalitarian propaganda. 

The state of mind of the populations in the totalitarian states offers 
a vast field of operation. There are two elements in the situation which 
could be turned to advantage by well-designed propaganda, the apathy 
of the aggressor nations and their fear of defeat. 

Spirits are not exuberant behind totalitarian frontiers, not in Germany 
and even less in Italy, in spite of all promises of world domination and 
racial mastership. Their mood is in many respects worse than during 
the last war when Allied propaganda proved so signally successful For 
at that time, in the minds of the populations of the Central Powers war 
restrictions were only temporary measures. "For patriotic reasons I have 
lent my liberties and freedom," the citizen of Germany and Austria 
felt at that time; "when peace comes they will be restored to me. I shall 

5 The spirit in which this propaganda was handled up to a short time ago and the 
type of person by whom it was wielded are perhaps best illustrated in an anecdote 
the truth o which I can vouch. After one of the British leaflet raids over Germany at 
the beginning of the present war, journalists visited a high official of the British Ministry 
of Information, asking for the contents of the leaflets that had been dropped in mil- 
lions all over Germany. Unsmilingly they were informed that the text was considered 
"highly confidential/' 
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be freer than I have ever been before." In a totalitarian country the 
individual has yielded his liberties for good and knows it. He knows 
that when peace comes, if it ever comes at all, he will not be much freer 
to express himself, to do what he wants and to worship as he pleases. 
Moreover, he is not convinced that world domination will bring him 
any advantages personally. This is what has created that strange passivity 
of mind, that apathy on the part of the totalitarian populations that has 
been unanimously observed by all foreign residents as the character- 
istic trait of German and Italian psychology. Victory promises them 
nothing but toil, blood, and tears perhaps minus blood, but not even 
this is certain. 

Defeat, on the other hand, is a nightmare. Nazi propaganda has im- 
pressed upon the German people that defeat would create a situation 
for them more unendurable than anything they might suffer by hold- 
ing out. Allied propaganda has not yet availed itself of the unique 
chances inherent in this situation. 

The Atlantic Charter has contributed almost nothing to rouse the 
populations of Germany and Italy against their masters and to allay 
their fears. It is true that it promises to victor and vanquished alike equal 
access to the trade and raw material "which are needed for economic 
prosperity." The promise in itself is substantial but its efficacy is offset 
by a reference to "due respect for their existing obligations." This nat- 
urally suggests to the nations without overseas possessions that vested 
colonial interests will be upheld. But even if this promise were accepted 
at its face value, its propaganda value would be infinitesimal It is not 
particularly impressive to be promised as a special favor what one con- 
siders one's right in a well-organized society of nations. Moreover, the 
Atlantic Charter prominently proclaims the unilateral disarmament 
of the aggressors coupled with a vague promise of general security. 
This must be strangely reminiscent to the Germans of certain disarma- 
ment hopes held out to them a generation ago. The Charter here touches 
a particularly sore point, enabling the propaganda machines in Berlin 
and Rome to undo any effect it may otherwise have produced. 6 Again 

e In the chapter dealing with the future organization of Europe an attempt is made to 
suggest a solution that guarantees the permanent disarmament of the aggressors with- 
out simultaneously producing the connotation of unilateral disarmament and humiliation. 
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the connotation of unilateral disarmament and humiliation is created. 

In its German aspect, this negative character of the Allied propa- 
ganda is not only the consequence of a general democratic under- 
estimation of the potentialities of offensive propaganda and of propa- 
ganda at all; it is also due to the lack of a cohesive, well-thought-out, and 
generally accepted policy toward Germany. The ideas of the Poles and 
Czechs regarding the future of Germany are worlds apart from what the 
average Englishman or American considers necessary, practical, or pos- 
sible. The United Nations have not yet decided whether they intend to 
punish the German people for Hitler, or whether they intend to re- 
habilitate the German nation. The strategy toward Germany would 
have to be different, determined by the point of view adopted. In 
the first case, the Allies would have to frighten the Germans into sub- 
mission. They would have to proclaim solemnly that the peace settle- 
ment would become more and more onerous for every month that the 
war was prolonged by their stubbornness. In the second case, the proper 
strategy would be to promise the Germans fair and equal treatment 
after a definitely limited intermediary period, if they decided to throw 
oS. the Nazi yoke. As a special chapter of this book is devoted to a 
tentative answer to the question of Germany's future, it must suffice 
to state here that as long as uncertainty on this point continues, no 
effective means of undermining German morale and enlisting the help 
of the German people in the defeat of Hitlerism can be evolved. 

In the meantime the whole propaganda slant of some of the minor 
members of the United Nations conveys to the Germans and Italians 
the impression that life will be hell for them after the victory of the 
United Nations. Berlin picks up these statements and turns them in 
favor of maintaining the war effort and of convincing the German 
people that any weakening, any defection, would mean untold misery 
for them, the "destruction and annihilation of the German people," as 
Goebbels' propaganda machine is wont to call it. In its practical conse- 
quences, the indecision of the United Nations oa this point is there- 
fore equivalent to a decision in favor of a peace of attrition, a Car- 
thaginian peace against Germany, this time not even in a "Wilsonian 
disguise," to use a formula coined by Mr. Keynes in regard to the Treaty 
of Versailles. Unless they wish, by their silence, to encourage this im- 
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pression, London, Washington, and Moscow cannot hesitate any longer 
to broach this question and to take an official stand. 

The lack of a considered policy in the case of Italy, is even more evi- 
dent, and altogether beyond understanding. Nobody has any desire to 
proceed against the Italian people in the same manner as against the 
Germans. Everyone who has been in direct or indirect touch with public 
opinion in that country agrees that the Italians are sick of fighting and 
that the Fascist dictatorship survives because of the inability of the 
Italians to rid themselves of their masters. The people of Italy have not 
been helped hitherto, materially or morally. A policy of giving the Ital- 
ians hope for a decent existence in case of an Allied victory would 
weaken the Axis armor and might considerably expedite the end of the 
present conflict. 

As long as the indecision continues, neither victory nor defeat promises 
anything to the Germans and Italians that could induce them to aban- 
don their passivity and collaborate in the destruction of totalitarianism. 
The promises held out in President Wilson's statements of 1917 and 
1918 were dynamite compared with the message the Atlantic Charter 
carries to the aggressor nations. By this attitude the United Nations have 
deprived themselves of one of the most potent weapons in the present 
fight, the moral disintegration of the enemy. Allied propaganda has not 
interested the peoples of the totalitarian countries in the downfall 
of their masters, and has not made them partners in the effort to oust 
them. 

A propaganda aimed at the morale of the Germans and Italians by 
promising them an existence as equals in a future society o equal peoples 
might not bear fruit immediately; it is not likely to lead to an open 
movement aimed at the overthrow of the totalitarian system of govern- 
ment It -is probably this consideration that has induced London and 
Washington not to force the issue with those of the Allies who are in 
favor of a peace of attrition. If this analysis is correct, a minor con- 
sideration has been instrumental in delaying an inevitable major deci- 
sion. The lack of an immediate and visible response on the part of the 
totalitarian population would not necessarily mean that the policy had 
been ineffective. The first consequence of holding out hopes to the 
totalitarian nations would be a weakening of the bonds linking the 
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majority of the population with the regime. It would impart a new 
hope to the lives of millions and thus weaken the war effort of the na- 
tion at a moment when increasing sacrifices and a more complete identi- 
fication of government and people are necessary. Moreover, it would 
help to defeat and make progressively ineffectual the Nazi propaganda, 
which endeavors to identify the survival of the nation with the survival 
of the Nazi regime. 

An open break might not come before the first success of the Allies 
on the European continent suggested to the Germans and Italians and 
their vassals that defeat was possible. But it might, in the decisive hour, 
thwart resistance and facilitate the liquidation of Nazism and Fascism. 

Needless to say such political strategy must not be mere propaganda. 
It must be the genuine expression of real intentions and its principles 
and purposes must take the shape of solemn pledges, solemnly en- 
dorsed by London, Washington, and Moscow. 

One must never forget that Germany and Italy are extremely dis- 
trustful of wartime promises, Italy, the democratic ally of yesterday, 
perhaps even more so than Germany. In 1918 Germany believed with a 
kind of religious fervor in President Wilson's promises. It was a terrific 
blow for her when she found that the interpretation given to the Four- 
teen Points by the majority of the Allies did not correspond to what she 
considered their clear meaning. Even worse, they had not been pub- 
licly interpreted in the name of all the Allied and Associated Powers 
because of their disintegrating effect upon German morale. As long as 
there is a Goebbels and a Nazi propaganda machine, nothing will pre- 
vent them from dwelling on that alleged "fraud committed against the 
German nation" in 1918. Nothing will make the Italians forget the 
harshness with which some of the pledges contained in the secret treaties 
concluded during the last war were repudiated when it came to peace- 
making in 1919. The German, Italian, and Hungarian nations have 
long memories. There are probably more persons in Germany who 
can recite the gist of President Wilson's Fourteen Points than there 
ever were in the United States. 

Under these circumstances, it is high time that the Atlantic Charter 
be supplemented by a new and more concise statement of war aims in 
order to prepare the oppressed for the moment when totalitarianism will 
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tumble and a new order will be substituted for Hitler's hybrid domina- 
tion; it is even more important in order to undermine the moral resist- 
ance of the nations participating in the aggression. 

The leaders of the United Nations must address themselves to the 
peoples of Germany, Italy, and, if possible, of Japan, in an effort to sepa- 
rate them from their present rulers and reassure them regarding their 
future. Nobody can be expected to throw off a yoke if the alternative is 
unknown, dark, and even threatening. A resolve to offer the peoples of 
Germany and Italy an attractive alternative may encounter difficulties 
within the fold of the United Nations. Some Allies may fear a weaken- 
ing of the resistance on the part of the conquered nations if an inter- 
national order is proclaimed suggesting the incorporation of Germany 
and Italy into the future order, after a certain time, on the basis of 
equality. 

From a tactical point of view this may be correct, but wars are not 
won by tactical advantages and successes. They are won by strategical 
moves, and from the point of view of the grand political strategy of 
the United Nations, such a policy imposes itself upon the democracies 
and their Soviet ally. There is sufficient community of purpose between 
the democracies, especially the English-speaking democracies, and Soviet 
Russia to make such a demand more than an irresponsible wish. 

Secretary Hull's address of July 23, 1042, indicates that the recognition 
of the need for a clearer formulation of peace aims is gaining ground in 
official circles. Calling for more planning, he stated: 

Without impediment to the fullest prosecution of the war indeed, for 
its most effective prosecution the United Nations should from time 
to time, as they did in adopting the Atlantic Charter, formulate and 
proclaim their common views regarding fundamental policies which 
will chart for mankind a wise course based on enduring spiritual values. 

It is a delicate matter to formulate peace aims when everything is still 
fluctuating and when subsequent developments can change the political 
strategy of the belligerents in some of its major aspects. Certain concrete 
promises made in advance during the last war heavily mortgaged the 
task of the peacemakers in 1919. But the present situation is such that a 
proclamation of war aims constitutes one of the major determining 
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factors in the further evolution of the war. To proclaim them would be 
part of the offensive strategy that in political as well as in military 
matters must replace the defensive psychology and strategy hitherto 
pursued by the United Nations. 

Should it be impossible to win all the minor allies over to such a line 
of action, Washington, Moscow, and London would do well to take the 
initiative and to proclaim their aims. Their courage would be rewarded 
a hundredfold by later developments. 
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THE TOTALITARIAN HERITAGE 



Do not overloo\ the strength of the 
bad cause or the weakness of the good. 
LORD ACTON, Inaugural Address. 

i. EUROPE'S CHANGED SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
a. The Unknown Fatherland 

IN A lecture to the Union of Austrian Journalists in Great Britain, Mr. 
Wickham Steed once told a story that shows the difficulties facing 
anyone who has been absent from his fatherland during years of 
turmoil. 

At the beginning of 1918, Dr. Benes, then Foreign Minister in the 
Czechoslovak Cabinet, was charged by President Masaryk, who was 
still in America, to meet Dr. Kramar, Prime Minister in the first 
Czechoslovak government, and some of the other Czech ministers. The 
situation was somewhat unusual. Eduard Benes had resided abroad 
during the greater part of the war and, at the beginning of November, 
1918, directed the foreign affairs of his newly created country from Paris. 
Prime Minister Kramar had remained in Austria all through the war. 

The meeting took place in Geneva and lasted several hours. Wick- 
ham Steed, who had accompanied Dr. Benes to Geneva, found the 
Czechoslovak statesman in a state of unusual depression. 

"It's been a complete disaster," Dr. Benes told Steed. "We were at it 
for hours, as you know, we all talked Czech, but we simply did not 
understand each other. We might have been talking different languages. 
My people haven't the slightest idea what's been going on beyond their 
own frontiers. They haven't even heard of the Battle of the Marne." 1 

Wickham Steed told this story to illustrate the difficulties that exiles 

1 The Central European Observer, London, April 17, 1942. 
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will meet when they begin to discuss things with their people at home 
after this war is over. This time the separation from the outside world, 
the spiritual isolation, and the changes wrought by totalitarianism will 
be incomparably greater than anything that happened during the last 
war. Europe will hardly be recognizable to anyone who has not lived 
there during the last ten years. Even the experience of those who have 
remained can at the very best be limited. The impact of totalitarianism 
upon the aggressor's own country as well as upon his willing and 
unwilling victims must, of necessity, be utterly different from anything 
past experience suggests. 

We have failed fully to grasp the consequences of the transformations 
wrought by totalitarian conquest and permeation. We know something 
of the economic changes, of the shifting of political frontiers, of the crea- 
tion of new states and of the transfer of whole groups of minorities. We 
know a good deal about the evacuation of the Jews and their resettle- 
ment behind sordid ghetto walls. But we know very little about the influ- 
ence of Nazi domination upon the social and mental structure of Europe. 
We probably imagine the surface appearance of European life to be 
more changed than it really is, but do not sufficiently appreciate the 
profound changes that Europe's social organism is undergoing. We 
easily forget that Hitler is not only a conqueror but also a revolutionary. 
Political, social, and economic structures tumble in the wake of his 
armies. Europe is being transformed. It will never be the same again. 

With the exception of Russia, the social fabric of the territories af- 
fected remained essentially unimpaired by the last war. With the de- 
parture of the German Ober^pmmando from Brussels and of the other 
Kommandos in the east and southeast of Europe, there remained only 
hatred, misery, and the ruins wrought by the war and the "scorched- 
earth" policy of the retreating German armies. The economic, political, 
and social structure had not been affected beyond repair. The vestiges 
of occupation upon the body politic could quickly be removed after the 
military occupation had ceased. Despite German thoroughness, occupa- 
tion was still military occupation and not totalitarian conquest. Civilian 
administration was subsidiary to the military occupation and any politi- 
cal role it was allowed remained within traditional patterns. If political 
measures were enacted, they were undertaken with a certain restraint. 
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The Flemish were played against the Walloons, the Baltic barons against 
the autochthonous middle classes; certain preparations were made in 
the administrative field for a subsequent integration of the territory in 
question into the future frontiers of the German Reich. But the bulk 
of the changes was left for later, when a new status quo would be sanc- 
tioned by a new peace. 

All this has changed in the present conflict. Similar actions and pro- 
visions mean something entirely different, and new methods have re- 
placed the old. Under a totalitarian regime of the Nazi kind, occupation 
has lost its essentially military character and function. It becomes part 
of an all-inclusive scheme of territorial and social transformation. 

b. Patterns of Conquest 

Conquest is part of an elaborately prepared strategy of corruption, 
social disintegration, and terror. The aim is to confuse, to weaken and 
divide against itself the country singled out as the victim, in order to 
diminish its military preparation and prevent any collective resistance 
when the blow finally falls. 

The first step consists in the attempt to drive a wedge between the 
different classes or to accentuate existing cleavages. Fear of social revolu- 
tion is spread among the middle classes. Simultaneously, counter- 
propaganda is launched exploiting the workers' fear of social reaction. 
Racial ideas likely to have some appeal are introduced. The common 
Nordic stock is emphasized in countries like Holland, among the 
Flemish in Belgium, and in the Scandinavian countries. Anti-Semitism 
is utilized as a kind of Trojan horse to introduce racial hatred in the 
fortress of the potential victims. Traditional political standards are 
undermined and democracy is reviled. In nondemocratic countries, 
leaders and governing parties are attacked and charged with corruption. 
Scandals are provoked or exposed. 

But Nazism prefers to work from within. It hides behind national 
movements and operates through sympathizers and groups with similar 
ideologies. Germans residing abroad serve as a spearhead. The diplo- 
matic immunity which Nazi diplomats enjoy with all other diplomats is 
grossly abused. Party emissaries and Gestapo officials are accredited as 
diplomats in order to obtain for them diplomatic immunities and privi- 
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leges. The diplomatic pouch serves as a medium by which secret orders 
and dangerous propaganda are smuggled into foreign countries. 

The policy o decomposition is judiciously adapted to the internal 
situation of the different countries. Even countries that the Third Reich 
wishes to spare are systematically undermined in order to weaken their 
resistance against increasing demands for collaboration. 

Simultaneously, a barrage of good-neighborliness is hammered into 
the future victims. The prey is not only weakened internally but also 
isolated externally. 

Unless major considerations of a military character compel the 
'Fuehrer to strike prematurely, the blow falls when he considers the 
social and political fabric sufficiently enfeebled by internal strife and 
mental confusion. A situation is mature from his point of view if the 
sense of self-preservation of the victim is weakened to such an extent 
that he does not realize the mortal danger in which he lives. 

In this respect the ideal victim was France. The strategy of decomposi- 
tion was in consequence particularly successful. Great masses of the 
French people preferred Hitler, or rather the picture they had formed 
of him, to the social reforms advocated by Leon Blum Nazi domina- 
tion to a regime of the Popular Front. They had lost their sense of 
national solidarity. In other countries the spiritual confusion did not 
reach a similar degree, but it was sufficient to prevent an adequate prep- 
aration, a stubborn defense, or a fight to the end. 

In striking, Hitler tries to avoid military conflict. The armed forces are 
used as far as possible as a subsidiary weapon. They serve as the chief 
instrument of intimidation, either prior to the occupation proper or as 
a symbol of domination later. The conquest of Austria is an example of 
this technique. Heavy bombers preceded the German army, roaring day 
and night across the skies of Austria in order to intimidate the popula- 
tion and to convince it that resistance would be suicidal. When the 
nerves of the people, worn out by the constant roar, reached the break- 
ing point, tanks rattled over the Austrian highways. All thought of re- 
sistance having been broken, subsequent detachments arrived with rifles 
and guns covered with flowers and garlands indicating the "peaceful" 
intention of the conqueror. Similar techniques were used in Denmark 
and Norway. 
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As the conquest is not military but political in its intention the chief 
function of military occupation is to impress upon the populations of 
the conquered territories that any resistance has become hopeless. Mili- 
tary control assumes under these circumstances an elasticity unknown in 
the past. It is in direct proportion to the degree of voluntary collabora- 
tion on the part of the indigenous population and not determined by 
purely military standards or traditions. It ranges from a kind of symbolic 
occupation by a nearly invisible Wehrmacht to a demonstrative display 
of guns and tanks in order to subdue a recalcitrant population. 

While the soldiers retire to their quarters or take up their posts, the 
real domination is effected by the more subtle and infinitely more cruel 
method of the Gestapo in its varied disguises. This allows the military 
forces of occupation to dissociate themselves from time to time from the 
Gestapo and to gain, in comparison, some sympathy from the con- 
quered population. But such is the totality of the Third Reich that the 
reputation of better behavior on the part of the army only serves as a 
second security belt for the Nazi domination. 

Having occupied the country in question, Nazism sets out to make 
the victim entirely powerless by disbanding its military forces and by 
adapting its economic life to German needs. Having achieved that much 
with lightning speed or by patient labor, Hitler's policy toward the 
victims becomes more discriminating. The master plan of Nazi domina- 
tion attributes to the various nations different places in the hierarchy of 
collaboration. Some are singled out for a semisovereignty in his future 
"new order," others for a role of mere servitude. Countries like the 
Netherlands and Norway belong in the first category. Poland is placed 
at the other end of the scale. 

In the first case the conquerer attempts to transform the cultural 
life according to the Nazi philosophy; in the second he destroys all 
autochthonous culture. In the first he transforms the political life; in 
the second he crushes it. In the latter case any regard for the national 
dignity of the country is flaunted. Territory is needed for German 
settlers and is therefore regarded as part of the German Lebensraum. 
The policy is ruthless; no active collaboration on the part of the popu- 
lation is desired, no diarchy of local Fascism and German Nazi power is 
established. No serious attempt is made to find Quislings and create 
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national governments. Czechoslovakia, being considered a protectorate, 
was originally placed between these extremes by an abortive attempt to 
grant a certain amount of cultural autonomy while controlling her 
political life integrally. The non-co-operative attitude of her intellectual 
class has thrown the original plans out of gear. This example shows how 
circumstances inherent in each individual country compel the con- 
queror to modify his plans. 2 

Bewildered by these many contradictions and by continual changes of 
policy, many students of the European situation have come to the con- 
clusion that there was apparently no concerted plan behind the different 
measures. That there is no order is correct. There is a plan, but it went 
awry. Hitler had counted upon being able to convert the countries of 
Germanic or Scandinavian stock by persuasion or force and to frighten 
the others into submission. The so-called Nordic countries have opposed 
his philosophy of life with stubborn resistance; and he did not achieve 
the submission of the others. Had England capitulated in the summer 
of 1940 after Dunkirk, Hitler might have been able to achieve a sem- 
blance of a new order for a short time. The European nations would 
have had no choice but to accept the position assigned to them by Berlin. 
The resistance of England and Russia and the entry of America into 
the war have stimulated the forces of opposition and prevented the 
material and mental capitulation of his victims. 

c. Morphology of the "Filthy Quislings" 

A dispassionate analysis of the Quisling movements is extremely dif- 
ficult owing to the natural repulsion we must feel for men and move- 
ments which voluntarily serve a foreign conqueror. It shall neverthe- 
less be attempted. For unless we understand the motivation for their 
behavior and the role they are playing, we are in danger of oversimplify- 
ing matters. The original membership of these movements is charac- 
terized as in the case of the Nazi party itself by two types, cynics 
and fanatics, with innumerable variations between them. 

There is the motley crowd of malcontents, desperadoes, and misfits 
who find their natural outlet in movements challenging the accepted 

2 Countess Waldeck in her revealing book Athene Palace (New York, McBride, 1942), 
shows the "new order" in action, in all its elasticity, cleverness, and stupidity. 
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order and promising promotion to the most ruthless and brutal. Swell- 
ing the ranks of such local Fascist movements is the strange freemasonry 
of efficiency fanatics entirely nonpolitical and in normal situations per- 
fectly harmless people who worship efficiency wherever it is found. 
The efficiency of Hitlerism, qualified as it may have to be when meas- 
ured by absolute standards, attracts them in comparison with the easy- 
going inefficiency of their past masters. 

Associated with these movements, though not necessarily character- 
ized by the same brutality, yet equally cynical in the pursuit of personal 
or class interests, are groups composed of industrialists and big business- 
men who see in Hitler and the local Fascist movements a shield against 
social revolution. These men are the financiers of the movements, their 
protectors against governmental interdiction and interference. Carl 
Thyssen, the great Rhenish Industrialist, was the prototype of these 
cheated cheaters. For as soon as these movements are able to lay their 
hands on the public funds, they ride roughshod over their protectors, 
utterly disregarding past services for the cause. 

But there is also another type that feels attracted by these move- 
ments. It represents the genuine fanatics and idealists who despair of 
the methods of democracy with its endless discussions and compromises. 
Most dangerous among them are those who combine romanticism with 
efficiency a type particularly attracted by all shades of Fascism. They 
constitute a twentieth-century kind of crusader; they are found all over 
Europe with the exception of Britain, where most young people of the 
same basic fiber were not caught by the Fascist movement, but by the 
more harmless ideologies of free-church movements, pacifist groups, 
and League of Nations associations. 

The Fascist or semi-Fascist groups constituted the natural pool for 
Hitlerian and Mussolinian propaganda. Their adherents were con- 
vinced, not without reason, that their future depended upon the success 
of the older totalitarian movements. Apart from ideological bonds, this 
created the first step of a daily increasing psychological and material de- 
pendence. 

When Hitler's conquest had been consummated, these ideological 
allies were called to share the power with the conqueror. Such was the 
lack of active support for the Third Reich in the conquered countries 
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that these local bullies, who could never have reached any prominent 
position under normal circumstances, were immediately propelled into 
positions of leadership and control by the occupant. 

The "filthy Quislings," as Mr. Churchill is wont to call them, are 
the natural instruments for such functions. Their existence saves Hitler 
from executing some of the more repulsive tasks and helps to shift 
popular indignation to the heads of their own countrymen. Wherever 
such a Quisling is found, a kind of diarchy is established. The Fascist 
leader is paired oflE with a Hitlerian delegate of the rank of a Gauleiter, 
who acts as the executor of the German interests and as a kind of govern- 
mental and ideological adviser. Moreover, the national Fascist or Nazi- 
patterned party is integrated into the state according to the German- 
Italian example. 

From that moment it loses any autonomy or independence; Hitler 
expects these parties to wheel round like soldiers under the command 
of their sergeants whenever it suits him. They have become mere tools. 
Movements that started by preaching an intense nationalism accord- 
ing to the Germano-Italian model end by being mere reflexes of foreign 
interests. 

For the cynics and gangsters no psychological obstacles exist in such 
a situation. They take immediate advantage of posts of command, well- 
paid occupations and of Nazi orders for war production. For the more 
decent elements, the genuine idealists, the situation must have been 
terrific and heartbreaking. Many drifted away from these movements 
in countries such as Norway and Holland and Belgium when they saw 
that they had been abused. The majority, however, convinced them- 
selves that only the non-co-operative attitude and blindness of their 
own countrymen had induced the Germans temporarily to withhold 
that equality of status for which their country seemed predestined by 
community of race and outlook. They thought themselves lucky to be 
able to share in the great crusade against Asiatic Bolshevism, capitalism, 
and world Jewry. Tomorrow, after the German victory, they would 
share in the organization of Europe and in the transformation of the 
world! 

While all of them have acted, objectively speaking, in a criminal 
manner against the superior interests of their countries, their individual 
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motives have not necessarily been those of criminals and crooks. To 
assume this would be equivalent to grossly underestimating the spiritual 
appeal which Fascism exerts upon minorities all over the world. We 
must be careful not to minimize this aspect of the totalitarian heritage. 
Victory will sweep away these movements. The fate of their leaders and 
underleaders will be terrible. Democratic people like the Belgians, the 
Norwegians, the Dutch, and the Danes will return to their time-honored 
political institutions. But there will remain all over Europe a legacy, the 
need for the reconstruction of what Aldous Huxley has called the "spirit- 
ually devastated areas." This will be one of the most difficult tasks, in- 
finitely more difficult than the reconstruction of the vast material damage 
already realized, and the still greater damage to be wrought in the 
months preceding victory. London can be rebuilt in a few years. The 
future destruction of German towns and industrial undertakings may be 
such that an effort spreading over a decade or more may become neces- 
sary. But the moral and spiritual reconstruction of Europe will take many 
more years. Moreover, it cannot be calculated in advance in the same 
manner as the reconstruction of material damages. 

All over Europe totalitarianism will bequeath vast educational prob- 
lems and psychological difficulties to the victors. To include them in the 
calculations of plans for the world of tomorrow is one of the conditions 
of winning the peace. 

2. GERMANY THE VICTIM 
a. Indoctrination of a Whole Nation 

A German proverb says : As you call into the wood, so it will call back. 
The historian approaching German history with the conviction that it 
is one long uninterrupted chain of aggression will be richly rewarded, 
but so would he be if he were thus to peruse the history of any of the 
other great European nations. Nearly all of them have had their long 
spells of aggressiveness. To interpret the history of the German people 
as continuous aggression is propaganda. There is in the German char- 
acter a predilection for violence, but it is coexistent with an essentially 
provincial, spiritual, and peacefully creative Germany. Circumstances 
and men decided whether the one or the other should prevail at a given 
time. As one of the greatest German writers, who is also an authentic 
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anti-Nazi, Thomas Mann, recently stated, Germany is "a country of 
many different inner possibilities." 3 

Even in the more recent past, supposedly dominated by the spirit of 
aggression, an interlude of complete peacefulness can be found. The 
Weimar Republic in the first decade of its existence was a conscious 
effort to return to the ideals of Germany's great humanistic past. 
Hitler had first to subdue and later to outlaw all the liberal, democratic, 
and humanistic forces before he was able to launch his attack against 
Western civilization. 

It must never be forgotten that the German people were the first 
victims of Nazi aggression. Dr. Erich Hula has rightly pointed out that 

the methods which Hitler has applied in conquering and keeping down 
the nations of Europe are to a certain extent only a repetition, though 
on a much more gigantic scale, of what he did first in Germany. In 
fact, only now, after this period of international war, can we fully realize 
that also the so-called National Revolution of 1933 was patterned on 
conquest and subjugation, applied by the victorious movement to its 
own nation. 4 

Having subjugated Germany by first dividing his adversaries and 
striking according to a pre-established plan, Hitler was able to main- 
tain himself by enlisting all the best and worst instincts of the na- 
tion. Self-interest and brutality, and also idealism and self-sacrifice, 
became his allies. By an appeal to patriotism and discipline he won a 
youth that had grown up without hopes or recognition; by intimida- 
tion and promises he proselytized many of the older generation. Disap- 
pointment with the past, the destruction of the capital background of 
the traditionally leading classes, mistakes made by the democratic 
countries, unemployment all of these played into his hands, as well as 
the credulity and political immaturity of the German nation. 

Once installed in power he set out systematically to destroy not only 
the instruments of the German democracy that had enabled him to 
step into power, but all the Western standards of law and political and 
private morals. The process has so often been described that there is no 

8 Atlantic Monthly, February, 1942. 

4 Erich Hula, "Control of the Conquered." Studies on War and Peace. Social Research, 
May, 1941. 
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need to go over the ground again. What has often been overlooked is 
that at least part of his success was due not to suppression or intimida- 
tion but to an appeal to the heroic instincts of youth. Everything be- 
longing to the past was reviled as cowardly, unimaginative, and ma- 
terialistic. The easy way, the normal life were condemned. It was not 
unnatural that a youth that had grown up in aimlessness and frustra- 
tion saw in the sacrifice demanded from it, in subordination and 
discipline, in the promise of a more intense life, something of higher 
value in itself. 

Having won the political keys Hitler set out on the most gigantic 
experiment ever attempted. One of his first efforts consisted in the 
creation of an all-inclusive youth organization aimed at mentally sepa- 
rating the whole growing generation from the past, from their families 
and their creeds. Family attachment was equivalent to accepting by- 
gone standards and values. It meant the continued supremacy of hu- 
man bonds. Christianity meant piety and humility, equality in the eyes 
of God. These did not serve his purpose. As long as Christianity 
survived in hearts and minds, not only piety was bound to survive, but 
even more dangerous individual responsibility before God, the con- 
cept of sin, the subversive notion that the Christian must disobey and 
risk persecution rather than execute immoral orders. Since Protestantism 
of the Ludieran brand promised less resistance, it was Catholicism 
which constituted his foremost target. Christianity had to be driven out 
of the heart before any youngster could be a real Nazi. Piety was 
maimed by the same blow. Piety was weakness rather than proof of a 
higher mission of man. To glorify it was to glorify weakness. There 
must be no weakness in the service of the party and of the nation. There 
must be no Christianity left in the hearts of the new generation. To 
serve the nation is the highest function of the individual. The needs of 
the nation must precede everything else, family, personal attachments, 
material interests. Human bonds must be sacrificed if they clash with 
absolute devotion to the state. And Hitler, having identified state and 
party, and having assumed for himself the right to be the sole arbiter of 
the needs of the nation, embarked upon the greatest revaluation of 
values ever attempted, not excluding the Russian Revolution. Bol- 
shevism, in spite of all its cruelties and oppressions, retained certain 
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standards common with the West. Marxism, unlike Nazism, has its 
roots in the common ideals of Western civilization. 

b. Antidotes to Total Subordination 

Personal leadership,, the Fuehrer principle, is the corollary to such a 
system of absolute authority. In evaluating the consequences of such a 
system of blind obedience we encounter the first of a number of pitfalls I 
wish to discuss. 

It was a mistake made by most of the foreign observers in Germany 
to conclude from the principle of leadership and blind obedience to the 
Fuehrer, that the result would be a nation of automatons, that all 
individuality was doomed. They overlooked a number of important 
facts. While the leader is infallible in his own opinion and in that of his 
adherents, he makes no pretense of being omnipresent. He therefore 
delegates power, and Hitler has shown greater self-abnegation and 
realism on this point than most of the leaders of democracies. Each 
person to whom such power is delegated becomes part of the leader's 
power. He is bound by total obedience to the Fuehrer, but he also be- 
comes an absolute leader in his restricted field of responsibilities. He not 
only executes orders, but he retains a wide margin of initiative. He 
is trusted to give orders within the general lines of the leader's policy 
and in the spirit of the Fuehrer* 

The requirements of the total organization of a whole nation created 
the need for an immense number of underleaders whose power range 
was limited only by the requirements of their tasks and the will of the 
leader. More people were vested by Nazism with such limited absolute 
power than by any other system of government. Youngsters of four- 
teen were entrusted with control over tens of thousands of other young- 
sters, a man in the twenties with command over the whole Hitler 
Youth, and so up to the top where a Goring wields more power than 
any single person ever wielded in Germany priqr to Nazism. Compared 
with Goring, the Kaiser was a puppet. 

This system of delegated responsibilities accounts for a fact which 
astounded the world when the war came. German soldiers who had 
grown up under Nazism did not show that herd psychology confidently 
expected from them by the democracies. Every airman, every com- 
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mander of a tank is compelled to judge and act for himself, far be- 
yond anything expected from soldiers in preceding wars. In a strange 
reversal of development, total war demands more initiative and less 
blind obedience. 

Another pitfall encountered in the appraisal of the realities of the 
Third Reich relates to the liberty of the individual. Nazism not only or- 
ganized its people in a nearly total manner and made them goose-step 
spiritually; it also opened certain safety valves. 

For his subordination the average German is being compensated by a 
boon of minor personal liberties, especially in sex matters. Foreign ob- 
servers have invariably reported a growing immorality in Germany. 
They interpreted certain excesses in Baccho et Venere as a weakness of 
the system. Their observation of the facts was certainly correct, but their 
own puritan upbringing and the psychology of their readers and lis- 
teners hardly enabled them to rationalize their observation in the same 
manner as they interpreted political phenomena. Matters of this kind 
did not lend themselves to objective analysis in their minds; they were 
subjected to absolute moral standards. They failed to see that this 
liberty, apart from increasing the German birth rate, was a measure 
consciously designed to counterbalance some of the dangers of over- 
regimentation and collectivism of which the leaders were fully aware. 
Immorality and excesses were antidotes to the common human need for 
self-expression and self-immolation. This is one of the less-discussed 
samples of the cold-blooded application of psychological and biological 
laboratory results, of which the propagation of eugenic children, experi- 
ments in the breeding of racially perfect human specimens, the un- 
merciful mercy killing of mental incurables, and the sterilization of 
all those considered asocial elements are other instances. While all this 
reflects the absolute immorality of the system according to Christian 
ethics, it also shows to what lengths of rationalization a basically ir- 
rational political system can go to perpetuate its hold over a whole 
nation. 

c. Balance Sheet of a Total Indoctrination 

It is the total inculcation of young Germany with a spirit of racial 
superiority, glorification of war, and contempt for democratic procedures 
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that creates the problems of greatest gravity for the future. Nazism 
has been able to impart its doctrine to the great majority of all those 
who passed through the primary and secondary schools in the last ten 
years, and it won over the bulk of those who had reached the uni- 
versities in 1932. The existence in the middle of Europe of a whole 
generation that has lost all spiritual and moral links with the outside 
world and with the past not only constitutes a problem of immense 
proportions for the world but creates a number of concrete difficulties for 
the future of Germany. The springs are poisoned. It is difficult to see 
how any normal, any democratic leadership can grow in this soil. It is 
even more difficult to see how such total indoctrination can have left 
the margin of sanity that enables this youth to supply the gigantic 
machinery of the German public administration with the tens of thou- 
sands of teachers, officials, and executives needed for the execution 
of its tasks. Public service, it may be noted, includes in Germany not 
only the kind *of governmental agency that the British and Americans 
associate with the phrase, but also education, the railway administra- 
tion, and the innumerable mixed, half official, half private undertakings 
of a cultural or economic character typical of Germany. 

Nearly as serious is the complete destruction of the political cadres 
of any normal government and the systematic Nazification of the 
whole administration. The technical changes, serious as they are, can 
be remedied at comparatively little cost. A parliament and parlia- 
mentary institutions can be quickly created when the time is ripe for 
them. Even suppressed party organizations can be reconstituted. The 
chief difficulties will lie in the human implementation of those institu- 
tions. The democratic leadership of the Weimar Republic has been 
destroyed. The situation is in no way comparable to that of a democracy 
in which one party has held the levers of command uninterruptedly for 
ten years. The consequences are usually considered deplorable for the 
political future of the country in question. But the parties subside into 
legitimate opposition, their leaders survive, and a new election can 
bring them back to power. This situation is harmless compared with 
that of Germany. Under a totalitarian regime of the Nazi kind the 
leaders of a democratic type of government have been killed or kept for 
years in sordid concentration camps, where they have been broken or 
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physically incapacitated for life. Others have been driven into exile. Only 
a small proportion have been able to keep up their political interests and 
energies; many among them especially those who found asylum in 
America have acquired a new nationality, have been absorbed by new 
professional duties, interests, and allegiances, and are permanently lost 
to the political life of their fatherland. Many have been driven under- 
ground and others demoralized by having had to gain their livelihood 
under a Nazi system. Unless they acquired a tobacconist's business or 
kept a laundry or embarked on similar activities necessitating minimum 
contact with the authorities, they were caught in the net of the Nazi 
machinery. The intellectuals among them were compelled to make a 
sort of peace with the powers that be in order to carry on even as lawyers 
or doctors. They had to join Nazi-directed professional organizations 
in order to survive. Ambition led some to sacrifice their convictions to 
an all-powerful system; sheer need compelled others to accept the state 
pensions to which they were entitled under German laws. As a matter 
of fact, it was one of the cleverest Nazi moves to recognize these duly 
acquired rights and to pay pensions to dismissed officials. It created 
dependency, preventing- many among them from becoming active an- 
tagonists or centers of discontent. As a whole the leaders of demo- 
cratic Germany, especially those of the left, have resisted these blandish- 
ments and temptations to an admirable deeree. The Nazis were astute 
enough not only to kill and imprison their antagonists of yesterday, 
but in many instances to oflfer them chances of promotion and positions 
of influence in case they were ready to throw in their lot with the party. 
Moreover, the whole democratic leadership of Germany was already 
slightly overage in 19^2 it was one o their chief handicaps. Ten years 
of Hitlerism have therefore made the majority of those who have not 
been broken morally and physically, unfit for any new political activities 
after the liquidation of the Nazi system. As political talent was rare in 
democratic-republican Germany anyhow, the prospects are discourag- 
ing. That new leadership for representative government could have 
developed under the extremely unfavorable conditions of totalitarian 
government is more than unlikely. 
Reconstruction of an autochthonous political life will certainly be 
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launched under the guidance of the occupying power or powers. It is 
not necessarily an immediate task. But public administration must con- 
tinue and cannot be carried on by foreign authorities. 

The identification of state and party has led to the investment of the 
latter with some of the tasks of public administration which no ordered 
society can renounce and which are usually carried out by the ordinary 
civil service. With the destruction of Hitlerism the party will disappear, 
or if this should not happen automatically, it will be dissolved immedi- 
ately. This will create a vacuum. Public functions will be abandoned. It 
is difficult to perceive how and by whom these posts could be filled on 
short notice. 

The situation will be nearly as grave in those fields of administration 
that have been allowed to continue within their old-established frames. 
As a consequence of the totalitarian ideology these services have been 
monopolized by Nazis beyond any spoils system attempted outside of 
Germany. All the policy-shaping posts were systematically entrusted to 
party members and sympathizers. Moreover, those who were taken 
over from the Republic had to give tangible proof of their loyalty to the 
new masters. They who hesitated or were considered hopelessly liberal 
were dismissed. Whether the ones who succumbed were actually con- 
verted to Nazism in each individual instance is not decisive. The mere 
fact of having served the Nazi regime faithfully for a decade has given 
them an approach to public affairs that would seem to disqualify them 
for any anti-Nazi administration. 

This situation, unfortunately, exists not only in the higher adminis- 
trative strata, but also in the very broad layer of intermediary and lower 
officials. When Imperial Germany collapsed in 1918 it was generally 
assumed that these officials would constitute the pillars of the new 
democratic society. A popular government promised them better 
chances of promotion and less caste division between them and their 
superiors. It was this intermediary officialdom that threw itself, body 
and soul, into the Nazi order when the "national revolution" occurred 
in 1932. 

In nearly all the branches of the German administration the lower 
state employees sympathized with the Nazis. It was a common cxperi- 
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ence o the unsuspecting Republican executives to find that some of 
their most servile subordinates, in whom they had placed complete faith, 
suddenly revealed themselves as old party members. 

Most complex in a series of complex problems will be the question of 
the teaching personnel, from the tens of thousands of primary-school 
teachers of both sexes to the resplendent holders of university chairs in 
philosophy who unscrupulously supplied Hitlerism with spiritual justi- 
fication for its evil ideology. Chief tools of the perversion of the German 
youth, they are dangerous as convinced Nazis even more dangerous 
if they prostituted themselves to carry out Nazi educational methods 
without being convinced. They would seem to lack the primary moral 
qualities needed for educators. 

It will not be possible to dismiss all those who have loyally served the 
Third Reich even if the need to replace party nominees should reach 
staggering proportions because this would lead to a complete cessation 
of the whole administrative machinery and all educational activities. 
To let Nazi policies and traditions survive would be equally unaccepta- 
ble. The situation seems hopeless. There is only one way out of this 
dilemma. It will be fully explored in a subsequent chapter. 5 

Against such a negative evaluation of the Nazi heritage there stands 
little that can be called positive. And even that little will not be accepted 
as an asset for the future by all. Two achievements I would inscribe on 
the credit balance of Hitlerism, closely intertwined in their origins and 
consequences, both to be found in the field of social relations : the de- 
struction by Hitler of the last vestiges of the vicious caste character and 
caste consciousness of German society, and the closer and fuller integra- 
tion of the German worker into society. 

When Hitler stepped into power in 1933 the lower strata of German 
society were still separated by class consciousness from the aristocracy 
and officers on the one hand and from the intellectual classes on the 
other. The fact that the working class had supplied the Republic with 
some of its prominent leaders had not essentially changed the situation. 

The survival of the prestige of the aristocracy was a heritage of the 
semif eudal past of Prussia, only very recently discarded. It had been able 
to survive because of the unique administrative experience vested in the 

5 See Ciiapter XIV, "What to do with the Germans." 
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scions of the aristocratic families and because of a tradition of service 
and patriotism characteristic of the bulk of the German aristocracy. 
Aristocracy had never become a mere privilege in Germany as it had in 
most of the other European states. 

The prestige of the officer class was closely related to that of the 
aristocracy. The nucleus of the active officers' corps continued to be 
recruited from aristocratic families. The German officer conformed in 
his attitude, in his virtues and limitations to the aristocratic traditions 
and ideals of life. A special exclusiveness, a particular style of life, cer- 
tain codes of behavior, social advantages and prerogatives gave him his 
proper radiation, and separated him from the middle and lower classes. 

Hitler struck at the aristocratic privileges by creating a new privileged 
class and a new social hierarchy. The caste privileges of the officers he 
had personally learned to resent when serving as a private and corporal 
in the last war. Moreover, he considered the social exclusiveness of 
the officers a serious obstacle to the creation of a modern mass army. 
He therefore destroyed it by abolishing the usual social and educa- 
tional criteria for promotion and by promoting noncommissioned of- 
ficers to the rank of officers. Considering the stubbornness with which 
the German army had in the past defended its privileges against all 
democratic tendencies and outside interference, 6 Hitler's orders must 
have been considered a near-revolutionary act in Germany. 

The caste privileges appertaining to academic education and grades 
that survived the Weimar Republic were an exclusively German phe- 
nomenon. They had weaker parallels in the east and southeast of 
Europe where the absence of a proper middle class and the lower level 
of public education was bound to enhance the position of the man with 
a university degree. By systematically belittling the value of intellectual 
attainment Hitler robbed the educated classes of their unique prestige. 
The last bastion of class privilege had fallen. 

Moreover, by progressively reducing the strength of the whole Ger- 
man middle class, he robbed it of its strategic position as the proprietor 

6 The case of Field Marshal Rommel is erroneously evoked in this connection. Rommel 
began his career as a lieutenant in World War I. Decorated with the highest German 
order, the Pour le merite, he was already singled out for preferred advancement when 
World War II began. His subsequent rise to the rank of Field Marshal is remarkable 
only for tie speed witfy which he was catapulted by tfttler into this elevated position. 
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of the industrial and commercial wealth of Germany. His anti-Semi- 
tism was dictated, in part at least, by his resolve to break any opposition 
based on intellectual attainments or material power* The middle class 
was not openly expropriated, as in Soviet Russia. But by increasing taxa- 
tion, by clipping the rights and privileges of industrialists, bankers and 
big businessmen, by submitting them to a squeeze for party purposes, 
Hitler weakened their power of resistance. Little of the influence and 
prestige of the middle classes has survived ten years of Hitlerism. 

From a social point of view the result was equivalent to leveling the 
German stratification. The full consequences will assert themselves 
when the new Nazi aristocracy has disappeared. They do not have the 
slightest chance of surviving the Third Reich in the way that the 
Napoleonic aristocracy survived the reign of Bonaparte. German society 
will be equalized to a degree that would have been unthinkable in 
the past and impossible without some sort of revolution. 

The second factor on the credit side of Nazism concerns the German 
worker. His situation had been ambiguous. While he was politically 
powerful during the Republic, his social position in Germany had re- 
mained inferior. By reducing the entrepreneur for all practical purposes 
to a purely managerial status and often not even suffering him to re- 
main a top executive in his own concern, and by simultaneously creating 
the impression of greater social security for the industrial worker, Hitler 
lifted the worker in the pyramid of German society. This "brown" 
Bolshevism ("brown," from the color of the shirts worn by the party 
members) destroved a good deal of the psychological basts on which the 
Marxist ideology of class struggle rested. By elevating the worker closer 
to the management of his firm and by virtually abolishing the right of 
dismissal on the part of the capitalists. Hitler tried to give the individual 
worker a new feeling of dignity. He assumed, not without some justifi- 
cation, that the abolition of other liberties would be compensated in the 
mind of the average worker by the feeling of being protected against 
managerial whims. 

That the German workman had to work longer hours, that his 
purchasing power decreased under Hitlerism, and that he was, objec- 
tively speaking, more exploited than in the past, could not entirely cancel 
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the psychological effects of the new position. The whole propaganda 
machinery of the Arbeitsfront, and as a matter of fact of the whole Third 
Reich, was geared to convince him that the privation from which he 
was suffering was the consequence not of Nazism but of an abnormal 
situation which would be remedied after the war had been won. It 
would be the German worker who would reap the benefits from the 
new order. He would become a shareholder in a world in which Ger- 
many would emerge from her underdog status to a dominating role. 
Every German would be a master. 

The almost complete disappearance of unemployment prior to the 
outbreak of the war has certainly supported the Nazi arguments of 
"practical socialism" in the eyes of hundreds of thousands of working- 
men. They had seen their own representatives in the past helplessly 
grappling with the employment problem and could not help comparing 
their situation with a past in which they had been condemned to the 
moral misery of the "dole." 

While this has not converted the majority of the industrial workers of 
Germany, it has made them apprehensive lest the downfall of Hitler 
might restore, with their political liberties, the liberty of seeking 
nonexistent employment. Such a critical attitude would have been en- 
tirely impossible had their own socialist movement bequeathed a record 
of accomplishment instead of a memory of disappointment. 

Rather than the expected open antagonism and revolt, cynicism 
toward Nazism has become since 1933 the chief characteristic 

of the relationship between the German workers and the Third Reich. 
It has led to passive collaboration and a toleration of the system, which 
would otherwise be entirely incomprehensible. Mere terror might have 
kept the workers quiet for a few months; it could not have kept them 
in line for ten years. 

All this does not suggest that the workers will lift a finger for the 
Third Reich when it begins to crumble; nor does it suggest that there 
are no class-conscious workers left in Germany. What is left of under- 
ground activities is chiefly proletarian with an accent on communism. 
It is only contended that the rank and file of the working class had been 
a neutral rather than an oppositional factor in the evolution of the Ger- 
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man situation. How far the war has changed this condition cannot be 
appraised with the scant information at our disposal. Long hours of 
work and insufficient nourishment have probably accentuated in a nega- 
tive sense the general attitude of the German working class. 

The prospect of the impending doom of Nazism raises the question 
of the revolutionary potentialities in the German situation. Anything 
will be possible in the hour of defeat, even a Bolshevik revolution. 7 But 
such an act would be due exclusively to a desperate attempt to find a 
way out of a hopeless situation. The Russian Revolution was also a 
product of defeat and misery. But it had a very real basis in the condi- 
tions within Russia, in her outmoded social system and the monstrous 
exploitation of the Russian industrial and agricultural workers. The 
social impetus of Bolshevism rested on concrete injustices which a weak 
democratic provisional government supplanting Czarism could not rem- 
edy in 1917 while simultaneously trying to revitalize the fight against 
Germany. 

German reality is not revolutionary from a social point of view. There 
are no classes to be liberated. No factors inherent in the social situation 
favor inequalities and exploitation. 

It is in my opinion a mistake to consider the socialist slant of Nazism 
merely a demagogy, and Nazism only the last and most violent effort 
of a dying capitalism to uphold itself in power. It is this interpretation 
that Stalin adopts when portraying Nazism as a reign of "barons and 
bankers." In reality, both are unrepresentative and powerless in present- 
day Germany. This interpretation allows for a superficially convincing 
explanation of some of the phenomena. It enables Stalin to enlist social- 
revolutionary emotions for the defense of the fatherland. In reality 
Nazism is no more of a capitalist masquerade than Soviet Russia is a 
socialist one. Both are essentially anticapitalist, and genuinely so. Soviet 
Russia has been built upon social realizations while neutralizing na- 
tionalism and racial issues; Nazism centers around racism while neutral- 
izing the social forces. In other words, Bolshevism has socialism as its 
denominator while incorporating other explosive forces of modern life, 
such as nationalism; Nazism makes a supernationalism its common de- 
nominator and associates the social forces with this motivating factor. 

7 ee pa^es 264-3. 
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Socialism and nationalism only exchange places in an essentially non- 
capitalist society. Compared with the democratic systems of the West, 
they are both socialized systems of government. 

In both countries any liberty of the worker in the democratic sense 
has ceased to exist; in both, the workers have been compensated by far- 
reaching measures of social protection. As to the entrepreneur, he has 
been expropriated in Russia and replaced by the manager. In Germany 
he has not been officially expropriated but has (unless invested with 
special power by the state) retained less power than the Soviet manager. 

The reason for socialization under the Nazi system can be found in 
the necessity for subordinating everything to the political needs of the 
party-state. A leader of the Hitlerian type must be either actively sup- 
ported or at least suffered by the masses in order to remain in power. De- 
serted by them, Hitler is doomed as much as Stalin if he were to lose the 
confidence of the Russian proletariat. Dissatisfied the workers may be 
in Germany, but so are the proprietors. Exploited the workers are only 
in the way that is inevitable under any totalitarian system, Communist 
or Nazi. Under both systems it is the community that demands their 
sacrifice, not private interests. But there are no social inequalities and no 
exploitation arising out of those inequalities to create the objective con- 
dition for social revolution. 

In Germany it is the political structure and not the social structure 
which needs to be overthrown. This will demand not a revolutionary 
act, but the liquidation of a revolution which calls itself national. The 
act of overthrowing Nazism might be violent and bloody. It will cer- 
tainly be so. But violence and revolution are by no means identical. 

In the social field the situation is anything but revolutionary. The 
worker has gained a position of social equality never held before. Not 
the Junker, the banker, or the industrial employer, but the Nazi tycoon, 
the new Nazi aristocracy, is his antagonist. With the disappearance of 
this Nazi elite in the breakdown of the Third Reich, the German worker 
will face a society that has become nearly classless. This outcome of 
his experiment was certainly not planned by Hider. But it can hardly 
be contested that after his downfall Germany will possess an ideal 
structure for a working democracy, matched, it is true, with the worst 
possible psychological conditions for such a society. 
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3. THE MIND OF THE CONQUERED 

Eager for signs foreshadowing Hitler's ultimate doom we peruse the 
scant newspaper reports on sabotage, non-co-operation, and revolt in 
the territories which he occupies. We listen to the news commentators 
and analysts enlarging upon these reports, dramatizing the events, and 
interpreting their meaning. Putting all of these reports together, com- 
pressing them in time and space until they live close together in our 
minds, we see Europe as a seething mass of revolt, ready at any moment 
to throw off the yoke of the hated conquerer. How this soothes our 
nerves and kindles our hopes when we feel depressed over the slowness 
of developments and the bungling of the democracies! It is wishful 
thinking at its worst, excusable only because it sustains our spirits in 
difficult times. 

This impression of a Europe in revolt is nourished from many sources. 
Apart from the original reports of the newspapers and the radio, it is 
the governments in exile, the free movements, the national committees, 
established in England and America which provide the information, 
often originating in underground sources. They all try to prove to 
a world that tends to relapse into complacency that their populations 
have not come to terms with the conqueror, that within the small 
margin left by Gestapo and terror they are doing their best, that Europe 
anxiously expects the moment of liberation. I do not for a moment sug- 
gest that there is in this any attempt to mislead public opinion. But the 
impression it leaves is certainly erroneous. 

Even the critical reader and listener, warned by the more sober com- 
mentators and editorial writers, is prone to forget that all that we have 
heard, even if it were not exaggerated, even if it were only a fragment 
of the truth, is litde, very little, considering the fact that about two 
hundred million Europeans are under the domination of Hitler and 
Mussolini. Tens of millions collaborate daily and nightly, actively and 
passively, with Berlin. Millions help to fabricate armaments. 

What the real situation is in countries like Holland, Norway, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Denmark, Poland, Greece, and other con- 
quered and subjected territories, nobody knows, and it is certainly very 
different in each country. Not only are we who are trying to put all 
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available Information together ignorant, but so are those who, in Eu- 
rope, are secretly resisting the conqueror. One of the consequences of the 
system of terror is to compel those who oppose it to work in small 
separated units. Nobody has a bird's-eye view of the situation, not the 
peoples themselves, nor the Gestapo, nor the exiles abroad who might 
understand the real meaning of events if they had sufficient informa- 
tion about them. But were the situation only half as critical as some of 
us wish to believe, Hitler would not be able to send a single soldier to 
the front. He would need them to police the conquered territory. 

The propaganda of the United Nations asserts simultaneously that the 
whole of Europe works for Hitler and that the whole of Europe hates 
to do so the first showing why Hitler is still as powerful as he ac- 
tually is, the second suggesting that conquered Europe is yearning for 
the hour of liberation. Both can be true only to a certain extent at 
the same time. When everybody is convinced that Hitler must lose, 
no strategically placed machine guns and tanks, no Gestapo, and no 
killing of hostages will compel them to be slaves. This is the key to 
the situation. Whatever we ourselves think, Europe is not yet con- 
vinced that Hitler will lose. Everything else follows from this fact, 
passive collaboration and continued dominance. As long as this is true, 
the "attraction of power," the importance of which has been stressed by 
the late Leon Trotsky in his brilliant analysis of the Russian Revolution, 
serves Hitler nearly as much as his Gestapo and his soldiers of occupa- 
tion. There are millions of human beings in Europe, never accustomed 
to real freedom, who accept the implication of power, whoever wields 
it and in whatever manner it is exercised. These are the average, ordi- 
nary human beings who carry on their daily work under Hitler as they 
would uncfer a democracy, under authoritarian rulers, or tinder a com- 
munist svstem. All these millions will more or less voluntarily, more or 
less apathetically, follow Hitler's orders as long as they believe that he 
has a chance to succeed. 

How is it possible, it may be asked, that these millions do not con- 
stantly compare their present distress with their existence prior to Nazi 
conquest? The answer is that the majority of the conquered popula- 
tions were neither sufficiently prosperous nor sufficiently well governed 
to look back to their past with longing eyes. Not all Europeans were 
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employed, thriving and well fed. Not all enjoyed civil liberties. One 
must not forget that most of the European nations had, in the course 
of the last twenty years, lost their political liberties. The years immedi- 
ately preceding Hitler were years of democratic decline. Austria, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and other countries 
were in 1937 without the democratic regime which most of them had 
adopted in 1918. Millions in central and southeastern Europe had been 
accustomed to and had come to terms with some sort of authoritarian- 
ism or semi-Fascism. Millions had never acquired the habit of political 
liberty. 

They will be full of doubts and uncertainties. They will compare their 
present situation not only with the past but also with their expectations 
of the future. Hitlerian propaganda here plays an important part. The 
Nazi machinery in the various countries possesses practically all the 
means of propaganda and is almost the only source of information 
notwithstanding underground news sheets, secret radio stations and for- 
eign short waves. Nazi propagation of news and indoctrination have 
been incessantly at work. It has tried to impress upon the European na- 
tions that war would never have broken out had not Britain in 1939 pre- 
cipitated the world into a war against Germany, had Roosevelt not pre- 
vented England from capitulating after Dunkirk. They are constantly 
told that they owe their present penury, the lack of foodstuffs and other 
necessities of life to the British-American blockade, instigated by "inter- 
national capitalism and Jewry," or to social-imperialist Russia, all bent 
upon preventing the organization of Europe by Germany; that Hider's 
victory would herald a European organization that would raise the 
standard of life over and above anything Europe has ever known; that 
the masses of eastern and southeastern Europe, exploited in the past by 
unscrupulous and corrupt politicians, capitalists, and Jews, would for 
the first time reach a standard of life worthy of human beings. Europe, 
Hitler would say to them behind the mask of the "great European," was 
hopeless in its anarchy. It was in crying need of organization. The Brit- 
ish, the Americans, the criminals in the Kremlin were preventing him . 
from providing work and plenty for everybody. Work and plenty and 
social justice. 

The majority may not actually be taken in by such promises. Yet 
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they may linger in their minds as hopes, possibilities, and expectations. 
But whether doubtful or half convinced or not convinced at all, they 
are compelled to collaborate. Nobody would dare to blame them and 
nobody does. They have no other means of providing the necessities of 
life for themselves and their half-starved families. Moreover, the ordi- 
nary human being is not heroic in his daily life, even if he may be able 
to rise to sublime heights of self-negation and heroism as a soldier or 
under the impact of an extraordinary situation. It is infinitely easier to 
die for one's beliefs than to live for them, to make one great sacrifice than 
innumerable small ones. England, according to all reports, has experi- 
enced this truth. How much braver and disciplined was the "little man" 
In the days of the atrocious bombings than in the dreary winter of 
1941-42 when no bombs fell and no other sacrifices were expected from 
him than continued watchfulness! The millions are no heroes without 
provocation. If Hitler wins, they may profit; if he loses they have noth- 
ing to lose and may still profit. This ambiguous situation of the masses 
is more favorable than that of the leaders of opinion, the politicians, the 
officials, and educators. The latter cannot help taking a position. The 
amorphous millions, especially in the countries without democratic tra- 
ditions, can wait for the dice to fall. If a Gallup poll could be secretly 
held, asking the Europeans whether they preferred victory for the 
United Nations or victory for Hitler, or if they have no opinion, the 
percentage of those who would answer that "they did not know" would 
stagger some of the liberals in the Anglo-Saxon countries and most of 
the exiled Europeans. Whatever they might feel, they would not wish 
to commit themselves neither for nor against him. They are fatalists. 
Young men may fight, workers risk their lives in slowing down their 
work, fanatics may find the stimulus to plot against the powers that 
be still the great masses of the cowed nations carry on as they are 
told, unaware of the power they could exert if they would all resist 
simultaneously, too tired, too little interested in their freedom to resist 
individually. 

To these millions of indifferent people, opportunists, cowards, and 
cynics in short, the ordinary human beings who grudgingly accept any 
situation must be added all those who actually collaborate, either out 
of sympathy with the totalitarian type of government, or for the sake 
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of personal advantages. The mediocrities aikl failures, the pathological 
anti-Semites, the misfits, the people with a grievance, the unemploy- 
ables among the intellectuals have found the chance of their lifetime 
and have leaped upon it. Their morphology has been given in a previ- 
ous section. They all know that they will be punished, perhaps even 
killed, if a reversal comes. They have staked their existence on the con- 
tinuance of the regime of the oppressor. They have vested interests in 
the humiliation of their fatherland. They form a fanatical phalanx in 
defense of the totalitarian status quo. 

The state of mind of the middle classes in some of the occupied coun- 
tries is even more puzzling. Fear of Bolshevism had made them less 
resistant to Hitlerism. In a country like France they bear a good deal 
of the responsibility for what has happened. They have been temporarily 
saved from a nonexistent communist danger, and find themselves hu- 
miliated and frustrated, slaves of a foreign master. For some time they 
have tried to hope for the best, but they can no longer deceive them- 
selves. The fight for daily bread, the obsession of eating created by the 
permanent state of half starvation, physical exhaustion, and the sordid- 
ness of the present, has fostered in them retreat into unreal worlds that 
can be reached without physical exhaustion. They try to escape into the 
magic lands of philosophy and history, into the great literature of their 
country. Here they dream their dreams, here they recover pride in their 
nation, here they discover the fullness of life that the squalor of the pres- 
ent has concealed. 

Their attitude is one not of revolt, not of collaborating zeal, but a 
sullen silence and flight from reality. How many there are who react in 
this manner, nobody knows, but letters and messages reaching us from 
Europe suggest that this attitude is typical of the middle classes in some 
of the occupied countries and to a certain extent in Germany herself. 

In some of the countries the intellectuals are the chief elements of re- 
sistance, especially in the younger countries like Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia, and also in Norway and Holland, while they are strangely 
passive in a country like France. And if they are not systematically ex- 
terminated everywhere as in Poland, they are the chief target of super- 
vision and terror. Hitler knows it is their spiritual and material re- 
sistance that he must break before he can hold their countries. It is 
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their non-cooperative attitude which has made it impossible for him 
to proclaim his new order now and to organize Europe according to 
his plans. 

As long as such a situation prevails, terror and fright are effective. 
Arrests, concentration camps, condemnation to death for comparatively 
small offenses, and the levying of hostages serve thek purpose. They 
act as means of intimidation, not as signals for resistance. But the con- 
queror knows that he is walking on thin ice. He is aware that fear can 
suddenly turn into desperation and revolt if the suppression over- 
reaches itself and the victim should feel that anything is preferable to 
continued slavery. It is the awareness of this danger and not humani- 
tarian considerations which sets a limit to totalitarian brutality. Aided 
by the indifference and passivity of the overwhelming masses of the 
populations, he has, up to now, been able to uphold a precarious balance 
of mastery based on the method of Zuc\erbrot und Peitsche (ginger- 
bread and the whip). 

Two hundred million Europeans outside the Russian orbit, now 
weighed down by work and hunger, are watching, hoping with a kind 
of incredulous hope that everything may change for the better. As long 
as they are supervised and terrorized any opinion they may have is 
buried in them; many have no opinion at all. But we can assume that in 
their hearts is the desire to see the foreign usurper overthrown. Hun- 
dreds of thousands oppose the domination in some cautious way or 
other. Tens of thousands risk thek lives daily in actively fighting it. But 
they are few compared with the teeming mass of European humanity. 

When Hitler's armies begin to retreat, when his system shows cracks, 
when incessant bombardments of German industrial and military cen- 
ters seriously slow up the armament production, everything will change; 
it may happen with a suddenness and completeness that will stagger 
the world. 

As soon as solid bridgeheads are established on the European conti- 
nent and maintained during the first critical days and weeks, all the 
subdued energies of Europe will resuscitate as if by magic. The giant 
will throw off his shackles, his passivity and hopelessness, and Europe 
will flare up from Brittany to Athens. 

When this turning point has been reached, all the suppressed and un- 
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conscious anger, all the humiliations, the slights to men's personal dig- 
nity, their resentment against having been treated as inferiors in their 
own country will become alive and immensely powerful. The millions 
who sat on fhe fence will wake up. Opportunists, cynics, cautious ma- 
nipulators of their lives will rise to be heroes. Revolt will sweep the 
Continent. 

In that moment the political strategy of the United Nations must be 
flawless. Everything, or nearly everything, will depend, in such a con- 
tingency, on whether the democracies have at least learned from the 
techniques of totalitarian countries, whether they will direct the revolt 
instead of watching it, whether they will nurse it from the air with 
directions given by radio, by millions of leaflets distributed simul- 
taneously all over the Continent, with parachutists miraculously de- 
scending everywhere, integrating local actions and movements into 
one single scheme of revolt. It is to be hoped that Norwegians will be 
dropped in Norway, Czechs in Czechoslovakia, Serbs in Yugoslavia, 
Italians in Italy, Germans in Germany, and Austrians in Austria. The 
United Nations must not expect the movements of liberation to pro- 
gress automatically. If the oppressed nations feel that their efforts are 
directed toward a common purpose and with at least the same degree 
of efficiency that they have learned to admire and to hate in Hitler 
then and only then will the signal for revolt be followed by the in- 
vincible, irresistible impetus that will make victory complete. 

4. THE INTERNATIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF HITLER 

The internal consequences of Hitler are overwhelmingly negative, in 
spite of certain developments in the field of social relations which might 
be turned into assets after his downfall. In the field of external relations 
of the nations the damage will only become evident after the conclusion 
of hostilities. But it can be anticipated up to a point. By proclaiming 
the interests of Germany as supreme law, by breaking all treaties which 
were in his way, by attacking without the slightest provocation, by 
wholesale transplantation of populations without their will or consent, 
by incorporating provinces and shifting frontiers without regard to the 
interests of the peoples concerned and by creating new states according 
to his pleasure, Hitler has struck an unprecedented blow against all the 
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well-established standards of international law. The consequences of 
all this may prove far-reaching. It is the very concept of international 
law which has been injured. International law had slowly grown during 
at least two hundred years and had assumed, in spite of the continued 
international anarchy, a reality in the minds of the people. In spite of 
frequent breaches it survived the last war. Proof of this can be found in 
the vehemence with which the peoples reacted against the German viola- 
tions of this law, and the desperate efforts which Imperial Germany 
made to justify them legally. Infinite pains were taken by Berlin to prove 
that the violation of Belgian neutrality and the declaration of unre- 
strained U-boat warfare in 1917 had been forced upon Germany by 
preceding infringements of international law on the part of the Allied 
and Associated Powers. 

Having no respect or understanding of the majesty of law, Hitler 
has not even attempted to justify his acts. The orders he had given to 
his diplomatic representatives on the occasion of the surprise attacks 
on Norway, the Netherlands, and Denmark suggest that he wished to 
demonstrate his contempt for international law and wanted the world to 
know that he mocked its time-honored procedures. When declaring 
war he has not even tried to keep up appearances. International law 
was nonexistent if it blocked German desires. It was only evoked in 
cases where it suited German interests. Never has international law 
been so blatantly and so successfully trampled upon. By cynically dis- 
regarding all the written and unwritten rules, he has blotted out the 
meaning of international law in the minds and hearts of millions, not 
only in Germany but also in the countries of his conquests. Moreover, 
a whole new generation in Italy and Germany, as well as in the van- 
quished countries where education is German-controlled, have received 
their first and decisive impressions and their basic education in a spirit 
utterly opposed to everything on which durable peace and the collabora- 
tion of nations can rest. How can those who have never known a world 
governed by trust in treaties and belief in solemn covenants be pre- 
vented from being victimized by an ideology of unrestrained force? 
How can those whose picture of the world had been shaped prior to 
Hitler's attack be prevented from falling prey to cynicism and despair? 

The decadence of international standards of behavior had started 
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long before; the spectacle that Europe and the League of Nations had 
given to the contemporary world beginning with Japan's attack on 
Manchuria had already weakened the belief in international order. 
Hitler has only added the final word. We cannot help observing how we 
ourselves have reacted more feebly with each subsequent violation of 
international law, how we are no longer able to feel the same indigna- 
tion. Have we not caught ourselves regretting that the British have ab- 
stained, out of consideration for international law, from acts which 
would have brought them considerable military advantages? Have we 
not, nearly all of us, regretted at one time or another that the British 
have resisted the temptation to occupy Portugal or Spain, or Eire which, 
a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, is allowed to 
retain liberties which Hitler does not allow his most authentic friends? 
It would be a miracle if a minimum regard for the common heritage of 
international law survived in Germany or among her victims. 

Even if it has survived, subdued and temporarily buried,, no amount 
of optimism can warrant the conclusion that it will be a power and 
reality immediately after the downfall of Hitlerism. The victors, march- 
ing into Europe from a world in which the old tenets of international 
law are maintained, must not forget that they enter a morally devastated 
area. They must not expect to find their standards unquestioned either 
in Germany or in the countries where they come as liberators. 

But Germany's victims have not only lost liberty of action in the diplo- 
matic field. Hand in hand with the destruction of their sovereignty or 
its reduction to a mere fiction goes the destruction of the media of their 
foreign policy. Some embassies and legations with their original person- 
nel may have survived abroad, in London, Moscow, Washington, and 
some of the Latin-American countries, and they act under the orders of 
the fictitious sovereignty of a government in exile. But their foreign 
offices at home have been evacuated, the personnel dismissed, their 
parliaments have been dissolved and their foreign-affairs committees 
suspended. Not only the actual power has been destroyed but also the 
machinery through which this power had been exerted. What may 
survive here or there of a nucleus of diplomatic corps, accredited in 
Berlin and Rome and some of the capitals of the vassal states, is under 
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the spiritual control of the Berlin master, is gleichgeschaltet. They are 
absolutely powerless. 

It is not enough, however, to evaluate the negative elements only. 
Even in Germany's internal situation there were some aspects which 
promised future good. It would be contrary to all human experience 
were so much evil not accompanied by some good. We must make an 
effort to see whether there are not positive elements in this unprece- 
dented destruction of the liberties of entire nations. 

By subjecting more than a dozen sovereign states to his domination 
and making the liberty of others a mere caricature, Hider has destroyed 
the myth of sovereignty. This sanctum has been invaded, and noth- 
ing, no ceremony of consecration, can restore its inviolability. In a 
region of the world where it was most jealously guarded, he has ad- 
ministered the concept of sovereignty a blow from which it is unlikely 
to recover. 

This is the first of the consequences that may be turned to ad- 
vantage. Partial or full demolition of the sovereignty of about fourteen 
states has furnished the architects of a better world order with a chance 
which was lacking to the fathers of the League of Nations in 1919. 

As Hermann Rauschning 8 points out" "After this second world war, 
nationalist Europe of sovereign national states is an anachronism. The 
things Hider has been able to destroy have been more or less legitimately 
destroyed." 

Nationalism, too, so closely linked with the concept of sovereignty in 
the last hundred yeaf s, will be a victim of the recent experience even if as 
a reaction against the slavery of the last years nationalistic tendencies 
should reappear immediately after the war. No other alternative is left to 
small sovereign nations than to live within the Lebensraum of big na- 
tions, or to protect themselves by joining a supranational organization. 
To defend their own liberties had become impossible before the present 
war and will be even more so in the future. 

Apart from such technical considerations of security and defense, sug- 
gesting the inevitable decline of nationalism, this diagnosis is supported 

8 Hermann Rauschning, The Conservative Revolution, New York (S. P. Putnam's Sons), 
1941. 
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by Hitler's own ideological evolution. Hitler started as a nationalist. 
He transformed his Pan-Germanist ideology into racism which is still a 
narrow and dangerous concept but already a supranational one. From 
here he began further to revise his ideological position with the help 
of geopolitics. An ideology which had originally been a subsidiary con- 
cept became his dominating idea. Only the growing resistance en- 
countered by Hitler on his way to world domination prevented a full 
application of this theory and a clear recognition and interpretation of 
its meaning by the outside world. Whatever else this development of 
Hitler may mean, it certainly proves that the nationalist ideology had 
finally proved insufficient even to the man who in our time personifies 
the strength of nationalism. 

Everything points to the fact that nationalism is on the verge of join- 
ing those forces of the past which, having accomplished their historical 
mission, become domesticated and can be incorporated as co-operative 
forces. It will, therefore, be far less of a stumbling block to a better 
organization of the world than most of us think. 

With sovereignty and nationalism weakened, a third of the possible 
positive consequences of Hitler assumes particular importance. By con- 
quering Europe and trying to unify it in his own hybrid manner, he has 
made the inhabitants of that peninsula Europe-conscious. Only once 
before, at the height of Napoleon's power, had a similar development 
begun. Hitler has accustomed Europeans to see and think in greater 
spaces than the boundaries of their provinces. When promising them a 
better future he constantly refers to the advantages of greater space. 
It was with this argument that he tried to reconcile them to the loss of 
their liberty. Coming from a Hitler, such arguments have been resented. 
But something of them may survive Hitlerism among the conquered 
peoples; the memory of mounting trade barriers and unemployment 
figures, their own helplessness in a hopelessly divided Europe may sup- 
port the argument in their minds another of the more unexpected 
possible aftereffects of Hitlerism. 

Infinitely more has been destroyed than prepared for the future. But 
the "heterogeneity of cause and effect" has not been noted without 
reason by philosophers and historians as characteristic of human en- 
deavors. Some faint hope emerges from the international heritage of 
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Hltlerism. As a consequence the creation of a united Europe has proba- 
bly been facilitated. It will be the task of those charged with the shap- 
ing of the future to make full use of the potentialities thus created. 
Perhaps Hitler has been riding on the wave of the future, after all. Only 
not quite in the manner he originally intended. 
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THE MACHINERY 
OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 



i. ORGANIC GROWTH VERSUS ORGANIZATION 

CONSTITUTIONAL defects inherent In the League of Nations in addition 
to the non-co-operative attitude of the states precipitated the present 
catastrophe. This contention makes a discussion of the organizational 
aspect of safeguarding peace necessary. 

The overemphasis laid, immediately after the creation of the League, 
upon the effectiveness of its method has been followed by a tendency 
systematically to belittle the institutional and constitutional aspect in 
international affairs. To some extent this was caused by the desire to 
exonerate the League from any direct responsibility in the peace fail- 
ure. But it also was due to a well-established tendency to assimilate the 
processes of municipal and of international law. 

Morley is quoted as having remarked that although over three hun- 
dred constitutions had been promulgated in Europe between 1880 and 
1900, men had been very slow "in discovering that the forms of govern- 
ment are much less important than the forces behind them." Bagehot 
has stated that the "men of Massachusetts" could have worked any con- 
stitution. Had not Germany from 1919 to 1932 the most perfect demo- 
cratic constitution ever enacted? Assuming the powers in Paris had 
been willing in 1919 to create an international machine with govern- 
mental attributes would not the non-co-operative attitude of the coun- 
tries, the redistribution of power after the recovery of Germany have 
rendered any agency ineffective? 

The question is usually formulated as follows: "Could a different 
agency have succeeded where the League failed? Is it not overestimat- 
ing the role of the machinery of international affairs to entertain such a 
possibility at all?'* 
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This is the heart of the question. On our reply depends a good deal of 
the justification of the criticism leveled against the League and the 
feasibility of the plea for better machinery. 

I shall not for a moment advocate a reversal of the roles of the instru- 
ments and the spirit essential for their proper functioning. Being a tool, 
machinery can only be the object, never the subject in the conduct 
of international affairs. The most perfect organization of international 
collaboration cannot create power where there is none. But it can be 
instrumental in regulating the strategic use and the interplay of power. 

Machinery can in the first instance effect the pooling of power, in order 
to deprive any state bent on aggression of its advantage. If power faces 
power of equivalent or superior strength its misuse can be checked. If, 
for instance, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and a number of other central or 
southeastern European states had formed one single power unit, Hitler 
could not have marched into Austria, destroyed Czechoslovakia, and 
attacked Yugoslavia. No conversion of Hitler, no renunciation of the 
spirit of aggression on his part would have been necessary to restrain 
him from aggression. It was the insignificance of the resistance which ' 
encouraged him in the misuse of power. Secondly, while machinery is 
unable to create power out of nothing, it can decide in which directioti 
power shall flow. Such a canalization of power can be of the greatest 
practical importance. During the thirties Poland's power ceased to line 
up with the democracies for a number of years after Marshal Pilsudsky 
had failed to receive clear promises of help from France. Her power 
became floating power, wavering, uncertain in its direction. Her natu- 
ral instincts leaned toward the democracies and her permanent interests 
suggested that she should not abandon her Western allies. But the im- 
mediate advantages favored her temporary alignment with Germany. 
Had Poland been part of a working machinery of collective security she 
could have followed her instincts and long-range interests. It was the 
lack of a proper canalization of power in the years after the first World 
War that made her a tool of Germany and an element of weakness for 
European stability. This fixation of power according to permanent inter- 
ests had. In the past, been accomplished by the much-decried alliances. 
It has, under present circumstances, become one of the chief elements 
favoring the creation of international machinery. In Itself such a fixation 
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cannot add to the volume of power. But by diminishing the danger of 
vacillation and of power alignment contrary to the permanent needs 
of a country it contributes to the stability of international order. 

The tendency already noted, to think in analogies with the processes 
of municipal law, resulted in the concept of natural growth being 
applied to the problems of international organization. It was assumed 
that any progress in supranational organization must necessarily rest 
upon the existence of a prejudice in favor of international government, 
just as psychological developments preceded developments in internal 
affairs. This attitude is fallacious for two major reasons, the one inherent 
in the character of international action itself, the other in the external 
circumstances surrounding international policies. The first fallacy stems 
from the habit of identifying the character of national and international 
power. It overlooks the fact that "the ratio of power to other factors is 
higher in international than in national politics." 1 In terms of practical 
policies this means that the individual state wields proportionately 
a far greater power within the community of states than the individual 
within the state. The damage that an individual can inflict upon the 
community is far smaller than the harm that an asocial state can do 
to the international order. To safeguard order and stability suprana- 
tional power must be correspondingly greater. Machinery in interna- 
tional affairs, therefore, transcends in importance the role of the au- 
thorities charged with the maintenance of order within a state. 

The second fallacy is linked with the first. As the ratio of power 
needed by the international machinery as a prerequisite to its function- 
ing must be greater than the power ratio between community and in- 
dividual, the natural growth of supranational machinery would have to 
be quicker than the institutional development in national affairs. This, 
however, has become impossible in the present-day world. Any rudi- 
mentary growth is immediately destroyed by antagonism and strife. 

In national affairs all decisive steps in the development of law-enforc- 
ing institutions belong to the past. The existence of a judiciary, of the 
police, and of the other basic paraphernalia of law and order is accepted 
without resistance by the citizens. The battle against anarchy within 
the states has long ago been won. The irrational forces resisting such 

X E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years Crisis, London (MacmilUn Q&& Co., Ltd.), 1939. 
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organized power have collapsed. What continues inside the states, in 
the shape of a struggle for an increase of public control, is no longer 
a fight against the right of the state to interfere but a struggle for the 
optimum of interference. 

In international affairs the situation is altogether different. The de- 
velopment of a supranational approach to international affairs is con- 
stantly hampered and obstructed by the kind of irrational reactions that 
have become obsolete in national affairs. It is as if an inevitable develop- 
ment had been arrested by the boundary stones of the states. 

"One is tempted in moments of pessimism," Harold Nicolson wrote 
recently, "to believe that the mind and soul of men are too narrow to 
admit expansion beyond a certain limit or to pursue enlightened self- 
interest beyond a certain horizon of awareness. Are we to admit, there- 
fore, that man is only capable of subduing anarchy within prescribed 
limits, and that whereas he can achieve national order over wide areas 
of the earth's surface he is unable to achieve order as between nation- 
states?" 2 

Education inevitably reflects this situation. No educational system, 
either in a democracy, a totalitarian-Fascist, or a totalitarian-Com- 
munist regime would tolerate any doubts in the minds of the growing 
generation regarding the necessity of internal instruments of authority 
and order. Yet doubts regarding the practicability of supranational 
government pervade the whole teaching of history, and not only in 
totalitarian countries. Youth grows up with a skeptical, even negative 
attitude. The League of Nations endeavored to intervene by an attempt 
to purge on an international scale dangerous inaccuracies from his- 
torical textbooks. This well-meant, if somewhat pathetic, effort was 
condemned to failure in a world dominated by national egotism and 
unbroken sovereignty. 

Since the practicability of international government is questioned, the 
psychological conditions for a successful international action cannot 
develop. Any psychological development that may occur in spite of 
this is invariably destroyed in its first stage by the absence of interna- 
tional order. We cannot hope that this situation will speedily change. 
Our present experience suggests, on the contrary, that international 

2 Spectator, London, 1940. 
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government in its embryonic stage is continuously destroyed by the 
hatreds and vindictiveness bred by conflicts which are inevitable as 
long as the anarchy lasts. The chances for natural growth go on 
diminishing. It is therefore worse than useless to wait until the obvious 
advantages have impressed themselves sufficiently upon the peoples of 
the earth. Is there no way out of this vicious circle? Must we fold our 
hands in our laps and wait? 

In a report 3 issued in Switzerland for limited distribution. Dr. A. 
Oeri, a prominent Swiss politician and editor, takes Clarence Streit to 
task. In a mixture of good-natured scolding and scantily veiled irony, he 
blames Streit for having used the Swiss Confederation to argue the case 
of Federal Union. Dr. Oeri's argument is directed against all who fight 
fatalism in international affairs. 

Dr. Oeri points out that the Swiss Constitution has grown in a slow 
process spreading over six hundred years. It had not been "constructed on 
the green table." Switzerland's political house has not been built from the 
roof, but by a slow evolution from a loose association of states (Staaten- 
BuncT) to a federation. "The Cantons have not sacrificed their sovereign 
rights for a theoretical credit, but they have granted to the Confederation 
at any given time only as much as the national security and the main- 
tenance of economic life demanded. Each part of the sacrifice of sov- 
ereign rights was based upon a practical experience. . . . Only once 
during her long history, at the time of the 'Helvetik' (Republique Hd- 
vetique)) has Switzerland attempted to use 'magic.' The result was a 
lamentable breakdown of the artificial centralized state." Dr. Oeri's 
argument is the classical one. Slow evolution is in every respect prefera- 
ble to any artificial solution. What has grown organically will not be up- 
set by the first storm. But how wasteful is nature! How many plants 
perish before they can grow roots! How often must nature rely on the 
gardener to offset poor soil, bad weather, and an unsuitable climate. 

That an international order will evolve if we only wait cannot be 
supported by any evidence. Such an attitude was taken in 1919. The 
League was based upon the traditional trust in institutional growth. It 
was confidently believed that there would be a parallel development of 

s Rapport preliminaire sur V organisation Internationale. Comite Suisse de Coordination 
des Hautes Etudes Internationales, Bale, March 15, 1940. 
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machinery and the popular forces supporting it. President Wilson gave 
particular emphasis to this organic aspect by triumphantly announcing 
the decision to create the League with the famous words: "A living thing 
is born." 4 The child died before it came of age. 

It is dangerous further to champion such a passive attitude. Under 
the impulse of technical progress, forces of destruction develop with 
such velocity that we are threatened with the complete downfall of 
our civilization before any organic development can reach fruition. 
There is no other way out but to break the vicious circle by a conscious 
effort. 

The emergency situation of the human race demands that the normal 
process be reversed. The international experiment of 1919-39 has facili- 
tated this decision. It has made the idea of supranational government 
legitimate and respectable. A precedent has been created, and one knows 
how precedents in public affairs help In overcoming obstacles. It has, on 
the other hand, been proved that something stronger than the League 
is needed to overcome the forces of international anarchy. 

The only, the inevitable conclusion is that we must first establish the 
machinery without waiting for the psychological developments. In the 
first years of its existence, the strength of such an international agency 
will be more apparent than real. But that will be sufficient to dis- 
courage any potential lawbreaker and to create, mobilize, and sustain 
emotions and psychological forces needed for a subsequent effective per- 
formance of its duties. Any moral authority lacking at the outset will 
develop as a result of this initial show of strength. Times following 
major wars are, as experience shows, years of exhaustion. Conflicts 
that threaten or actually break out are of a local or regional char- 
acter. They are due to difficulties of adjustment, to new frontiers or 
economic changes. These times are unfavorable to large-scale aggression. 
There Is therefore a real chance for the future international agency to 
pass unscathed through its first and most exposed stage. If in this or 
the subsequent stage international government can achieve a single 
major success the attitude of mankind toward organized security and 
supranational government will definitely change. The turning point 
will have passed. 

4 February 14, 1919. 
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Subsequent success or failure, however, will depend considerably 
upon the character of the international agency itself. Its constitution 
must aim at transforming the existing international anarchy by changes 
effected on one or two points of strategic importance. It must interfere 
as little as possible in matters not directly linked up with collective 
security. Most plans try to cast the future life into a mold of artificial 
patterns. 

2. THE FAILURE OF SANCTIONS 

The scales of justice are vain without the sword. 
Peace in her present plight must have her 
constables. WINSTON CHURCHILL, June, 1936. 

Before outlining the principles upon which such an agency can be 
built I shall try to show how the machinery can be of major importance! 
in the success or failure of an international action. The example I am 
selecting is one of the most tragic efforts of the League, the sanctions 
against Italy. After a formidable diplomatic preparation which left little 
doubt regarding her intentions. Fascist Italy on October 2, 1935, at- 
tacked the independent African state of Ethiopia. That country had 
been received into the League of Nations in 1924, at the request of Italy 
which was already Fascist. No clearer case of aggression could be con- 
structed. It was coldly premeditated and executed. There was complete 
absence of provocation on the part of Ethiopia. The victim was a weak 
independent state, a member of the League of Nations, and therefore 
explicidy protected in its territorial integrity. Italy's step raised ques- 
tions of infinitely broader importance than the immediate object of 
aggression. If this blatant disregard of treaty obligations should suc- 
ceed, the whole post-igip settlement was threatened. Hitler, still an 
onlooker at the time, could not possibly misunderstand the meaning 
of a successful aggression in the face of the collectivity of nations. Italy's 
action thus became an open challenge to the international community. 

A collective action by the League was facilitated by the dislike and 
distrust which the peoples of the world felt for the Fascist system. 
Any success was bound to strengthen the more objectionable features of 
the Fascist regime. Moreover, the slender balance in the south and south- 
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east of Europe would be hopelessly compromised. The stage was set for 
a successful collective action except for the well-known fact that the 
French government under Premier Laval was obviously trying to save 
Mussolini's face. 

The League Covenant provided for such a situation in Article XVI, the 
most definitely worded stipulation of the whole Covenant. "Should any 
Member of the League resort to war ... it shall if so facto be deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all other Members of the League." 
These 

undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or 
financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their nation- 
als and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention 
of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse between the na- 
tionals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any other 
State, whether a Member of the League or not. 

The next paragraph is less explicit. It imposes upon the Council of the 
League the duty 

to recommend to the several Governments concerned what effective mili- 
tary, naval or air force the Members of the League shall severally con- 
tribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League. 

The stipulations of the first paragraph seem definite enough. But the 
general obligation is not sufficiently concrete to compel the community 
of nations to act with the necessary speed to parry premeditated aggres- 
sion. It was, for instance, left to the individual members to interpret the 
meaning of commercial sanctions. Despite the commendable speed with 
which the technical organs of the League and its Secretariat worked, in- 
valuable weeks were lost studying, interpreting, and implementing the 
sanction paragraphs. Moreover oil, the most vital of all war commodities, 
was not included among the prohibited exports. Most important, the 
military sanctions were left entirely at the mercy of the individual deci- 
sions of the members. This canceled any value the more energetic first 
paragraph may have possessed. Any country intent upon aggression will 
prepare itself in advance against the possibility of being commercially 
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isolated for any length of time. Advance preparation for such a con- 
tingency is comparatively easy. To prepare oneself against military and 
commercial sanctions is more difficult and costly. The qualitative separa- 
tion of commercial and military sanctions spared Mussolini the necessity 
of preparing against such an eventuality. Quite apart from its military 
aspect it is, therefore, an element of weakness for collective action. It 
diminishes the risk the would-be aggressor must calculate beforehand. 

I shall always remember the scene which unfolded itself in Geneva on 
an October day of the year 1935 when Italy was declared an aggressor by 
the League of Nations. The representatives of the nations sat round a 
horseshoe table in one of those gigantic committee rooms adjoining the 
old Palais des Nations on the Quai Mont Blanc, now the Quai Wilson. 
The Disarmament Conference had been held here and its ghost still 
haunted the corridors and the salle des fas perdus, crowded from time 
to time with delegates, diplomats, journalists, and League officials be- 
longing to nearly all of the nations. 

The heads and shoulders of the delegates moved like silhouettes 
against the painfully intense light of the early afternoon. Country after 
country responded to the question. When the last yes resounded, there 
was complete silence. The room had become the scene of the most poign- 
ant act of the long armistice. For the first time in history a powerful 
nation had been indicted as an aggressor by her fellow nations. 

During the whole meeting I was standing beside M , a German 

colleague of the League of Nations Secretariat. He had lost his left arm 
in the last war. In politics he was considered a moderate. We left the 
room together. He had been silent. Hesitantly he began to speak. 

"A cold shiver ran down my spine," he said, "when nation after na- 
tion pronounced Italy guilty. Never before could such a tremendous 
thing have happened." 

Those were the weeks when we did not yet fully perceive the fatal 
weakness of the Covenant which was to lead to the breakdown of the 
sanctions. Everything suggested that international justice would be 
meted out. The prospect frightened my German colleague, but it im- 
pressed him. At the time he had not yet made his peace with the Nazis. 
He was still wavering. He was prepared to be on the side of the angels 
as long as he believed that international justice would be rendered* He 
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had been a hero in the last war but he was not courageous as a civilian. 
He was in this respect typically German. 

When he found that nothing would be done to stop the aggressor, 
that Mussolini was getting Ethiopia, and that the world acquiesced in 
the conquest, he began to waver. He perceived the advantage Germany 
could gain by following in Mussolini's footsteps, and finally went over 
to Hitler. Today he is a Nazi official. His case is typical of what hap- 
pened, not only to individuals but to whole nations. The weakness of 
the just has made more converts for aggression than all the Goebbelsian 
propaganda. 

The program of the League action and the final collapse of the policy 
of sanctions afford an excellent opportunity to observe the role of the 
institution in international affairs. If we review the reasons that led, 
first to delay in the League action, then to the hesitations regarding the 
range of the economic sanctions, to the shelving of the mere idea of 
military action, and finally to the inevitable liquidation of the whole 
endeavor, the responsibility which devolves upon the Geneva machinery 
itself cannot be overlooked. 

The degree of liberty left to the individual countries and the lack of 
punitive measures against any defaulting country enabled Italy to drive 
one wedge after another between the countries engaged in the sanctions. 
Even though we must fully recognize the degree of hesitation existing 
in London, Paris, and some of the minor capitals, there was certainly 
among the smaller nations an overwhelming desire to stop aggression. 
These countries were prepared to concur in any collective action but 
they were not ready to accept any responsibility which could put them in 
the wrong with the aggressor. An automatic system of sanctions would 
have freed them from their dilemma. They would not have faced Rome; 
Rome would have faced the League. If challenged by the country 
against which sanctions were about to be enacted these countries could 
have withdrawn behind their collective duty. The League system left 
the decision at the mercy of the individual countries, with their contra- 
dictory and momentary interests, thus exposing them to pressure, hesita- 
tion, and blackmail. By compelling them to act on their own even 
after aggression had been clearly established, the League laid them open 
to the worst possible material and moral pressure. It was inevitable that 
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they should ask themselves whether it would not be more advantageous 
to recommend themselves to the aggressor as "a friend in need" and to 
seek their own salvation in a failure of sanctions. 

Only if sanctions are automatically linked with the decision that ag- 
gression has been committed and if these sanctions are progressively 
transformed into "total sanctions," i.e., commercial and, if need be, 
military action, will the danger of hesitation and desertion be reduced 
to a minimum; especially if desertion by any country should be con- 
sidered equivalent to aggression itself. International action undertaken 
with the greatest possible speed and in an all-inclusive manner reduces 
the risk for the individual country to a minimum and encourages as 
little as possible any inclination to abscond. To have overlooked, or what 
is equally grave, to have underestimated, the importance which the 
liberty of action of the individual state would assume in such a crisis is 
equal to having neglected one of the most important psychological 
aspects of international politics. 

The Covenant was sufficiently positive to compel the members to do 
something in the execution of their duties, but not definite enough to 
safeguard the successful conclusion of the task. A more comprehensive 
definition of the range of economic sanctions and the assimilation of 
military and economic sanctions would have changed the whole atmos- 
phere in which the action took place. Had Mussolini acted at all under 
these conditions his adventure would have ended with capitulation and 
not with Italian victory. But it is more probable that he would not have 
risked his venture. In nine out of ten cases a watertight system of sanc- 
tions would deter the would-be aggressor from even planning his action. 

The alternative to total sanctions might have been hesitation. The 
great powers might not have dared to declare Italy an aggressor, either 
from fear of the obligations arising out of such a decision or because 
they did not wish to crush Mussolini and destroy Fascism. 

This would have been a serious matter, but not half as serious as what 
actually happened. The world would have accepted the unwillingness o 
the powers to embark in any concerted action as a part of the time- 
honored Realpoliti\. The League would have been compromised but 
the very idea of collective security would not have received a deadly 
blow. Ethiopia, and not a common ideal, would have been sacrificed. 
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Moreover, such a shameful retreat might have had one positive conse- 
quence. Italy would not have been humiliated and Mussolini would 
perhaps have hesitated to lead his country into the camp of the Nazis. 

The failure of sanctions sealed the fate of the League and opened the 
floodgate of aggression. It had been demonstrated that aggression could 
be consummated without punishment under the eyes of the civilized 
world. Mussolini was, for the moment, too exhausted to follow through. 
But it gave Hitler a chance to measure the weakness of the machinery 
created to preserve peace. The occupation of Vienna is a direct result of 
the conquest of Addis Ababa. The blackmail of Munich and Godesberg 
and the subsequent advance on Prague stemmed from the occupation of 
Vienna. There is a straight line of shame and weakness leading from 
the council room at Geneva to the first shots fired in the Polish cam- 
paign, sounding the death knell of the peace of 1919, 

3. THE IRREVOCABLE HOUR FOR ACTION 

The creation of the agency, as has been stated, must precede the 
psychological development required for its permanent functioning. This 
time lag undoubtedly involves a risk. It creates a twilight zone in which 
success and failure of the experiment are in the balance. But this risk 
must be taken. The chances of safely passing through the danger zone 
are very real and the consequences of failure and inaction are identical. 
They consist in the probable destruction of civilization by the very instru- 
ments it has created. If humanity has not altogether lost its sense of 
self-preservation it must at least try to save itself. 

The events we witness have created the basic requirements for prog- 
ress. In 1918, four years of war were not sufficient to destroy the concept 
of the inviolability of sovereignty. The idea of a supergovemment at 
Geneva horrified President Wilson as much as the enemies of the 
League idea. In 1940, the first great crisis of World War II was sufficient 
to induce the British Prime Minister to offer France a political union. 
Great as the obstacles against a constructive solution still may be, they 
have lost much of their emotional appeal. The prospect of a creative act 
on the part of the statesmen is greatly enhanced. 

It is an extenuating consequence of wars that they sanction courageous 
gctjons. They create shocks. Shocks stimulate the imagination. They 
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supply a climate in which the leaders of nations, if they have vision and 
courage, can incur risks far beyond anything normally imaginable. 
Leaders and masses have acquired the habit of taking chances. To wage 
and win the war meant incurring gigantic risks. To take risks has be- 
come the normal state of life while normalcy in the accepted sense has 
become strangely stale and uninspiring. This atmosphere makes it pos- 
sible for the political leaders to think in advance of the popular reaction 
and to go in advance of popular feeling. 

Progress in international organization is hardly possible in normal 
times. Secondary stipulations in a secondary treaty become a matter of ex- 
haustive negotiation. Great decisions are shunned by the statesmen and 
peoples alike. Abnormal times make abnormal action natural and legiti- 
mate. This is the moment when progress in international organization 
is possible, and it is the only moment when it is possible. Action must be 
conceived and executed while the shock, the fear, and the reaction 
against the horrors of war last. Nothing which is forfeited in such mo- 
ments can be recaptured. Just as in the life of the individual, there are 
in the history of mankind hours which cannot be recaptured. Instead 
of hoping for future developments, for slow growth and natural 
progress, the leaders of nations must realize that the spirit of that mo- 
ment is irrevocable. To wait for a duly convoked peace conference 
would be equivalent to foregoing the fruits of victory. National egotism, 
revisionism, self-deception, quietism will soon follow the horror of war, 
and will replace the spirit of courage. 

In the supreme hour when new hopes fill humanity, a creative 
act of will is possible. A great step can be made into the unknown, 
faits accomplis can be created and international organization can 
be established. When the waters recede the mechanism will be part 
of the new world after the catastrophe. The international organiza- 
tion will participate in the new normalcy, even if it had been un- 
thinkable before. 

The maximum must be achieved in that fatal hour when the destinies 
of nations are decided by a penstroke. But this maximum must not be 
Utopian. Although created under an emergency psychology the new or- 
der must be sufficiently solid to withstand the sobriety of the aftermath 
with the inevitable return of pettiness., egotism, and lack of imagination. 
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4. PRINCIPLES OF SUPRANATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

The belief that the international order cannot be 
based on anything else except the goodwill of 
the States and the public opinion of the peoples is 
one of the most dangerous illusions. HANS KEL- 
SEN, The Legal Process and International Order. 

A quarter of a century after Versailles the world is again confronted 
with the problems of peace. As in the third year of the last war we en- 
counter schemes, plans, leagues. One cannot help feeling depressed by 
the cemetery of stillborn dreams, and by the aspect of the ruins of the 
one tremendous scheme which has been tested and found wanting. Most 
of the plans of a generation ago forestall our own hopes and fears. They 
deal with the same problems, they discuss the same possibilities, often 
with a freshness of approach and a serenity of outlook which we have 
lost in discussing these questions for the last twenty years. Underlying 
some of these schemes we find illusions which again threaten to destroy 
the chances of success. 

When formulating our ideas for a future international agency we 
must avoid three fallacies: 

That democracy once attained cannot be lost from inside; 

That any form of government in itself affords a guarantee for 
peaceful behavior; 

That once a certain aggressor or a certain type of aggression has 
been eliminated, peace is secured. 

That such illusions reappear in times of stress is comprehensible. The 
need to direct all energies against a personalized foe leads to the hope 
that once Wilhelm II and his Prussianism, yesterday Hitler and 
Nazism, today are eliminated, aggression has been driven from the 
earth. Against this stands the cumulative experience of history. It 
suggests that aggression is as old as mankind. 

The war must be won in each instance against individual aggressors. 
But international organization must be based on the clear assumption 
that with victory accomplished aggression will not disappear from the 
earth, that human imperfection will lead to recurrent tensions, that 
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individual members of the society of nations will behave according to 
the age-old pattern of aggression, that after times of exhaustion or dis- 
gust with wars new generations will be faced with similar demands and 
pressures, and will be willing to embark on aggressive war. In addition 
it must be remembered that in this anarchical international society of 
ours wars are not made solely by the aggressors, but are provoked and 
made possible by the tendency of nations to play safe, to sympathize 
with some of the objectives of the would-be aggressor, to calculate the 
chances of participating in the loot. The diplomatic prehistory of the 
present conflict shows how these factors have contributed in stimulating 
aggression. It is impossible to forget the case of one victim of the Third 
Reich who cynically supported the diplomatic action of Hitler up to a 
few months before being destroyed by him. Poland, under the sinister 
leadership of Colonel Beck, served as Germany's mouthpiece at Geneva 
and contributed to undermining any remnants of confidence in col- 
lective security. The Polish nation has shown herself infinitely superior 
to her leaders since. 

We must abandon the comfortable belief that all nations are always 
pacific, that they will co-operate if allowed to air their grievances, and 
that wars are essentially due to misunderstandings. 

The shape which we wish to give to the future international machinery 
necessarily depends on our acceptance or nonacceptance of this thesis. 
If we insist that all nations are peace-loving if they are not offended, a 
type of international organization would seem appropriate which limits 
its action to removing misunderstandings and encouraging consultation. 
If, on the contrary, we assume that the basic reflexes of nations have not 
essentially changed in the course of time, we have to consider that ag- 
gression will in the future as in the past threaten international order, 
and any supranational organization we conceive must be based on en- 
tirely different principles. 

To be able to succeed, international machinery must be constructed so 
as to withstand the maximum of evil intentions from the greatest number 
of nations. Everything else follows from this premise the shape, the 
constitution, and the range of international organization. 

A number of conclusions can be drawn from this. The first and most 
important is that a working international machinery of the future must 
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possess a coercive apparatus. Whatever its other features may be It must 
have an international police force or army to enforce the collective will. 
In a letter dated July 22, 1918, and addressed to Colonel House, Lord 
Cecil wrote the following prophetic words: 

I am convinced that unless some form of coercion can be devised 
which will work more or less automatically no League of Peace will en- 
dure. 

Lord Cecil later forgot his own contemporary statement and resigned 
himself to thinking that automatic coercion after all was not necessary. 

The second conclusion is that the use of this coercive apparatus must 
be either automatic in case of predefined emergencies, or dependent 
upon the decision of a qualified majority of the members of the agency. 
The unanimity of decisions must be abolished. Federal organization 
would appear to be the constitutional expression of international action 
based on such principles. 

In order to guarantee an effective action against any threatened or 
actual aggression, the territorial range must be limited to a region that 
can be effectively controlled by the collective force at the disposal of 
the agency. Moreover, it cannot act in an effective manner if important 
units belonging to its territorial sphere (the zone to be protected) re- 
main on the outside. The League was built upon the principle of con- 
sultation; its membership was therefore dependent on good behavior. A 
coercive agency cannot make the membership of a country within its ter- 
ritory dependent on good behavior. It is not a country club for selected 
members. Its whole efficiency depends on the ability to protect the whole 
territory. It therefore needs the membership of all countries in its zone 
of influence and its effectiveness depends upon the free collaboration of 
the majority of its members and upon the submission under the will 
of the majority of those who do not voluntarily collaborate. 

The necessity of including all territorial units forming part of a given 
zone raises another question which has done much to prevent a con- 
structive approach to the problem of international government. 

In the "Report of the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace," 5 we find the following thought: 

5 International Conciliation, op. cit. 
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No world organisation can succeed without mutual confidence of its 
members, [It involves] a willingness on the part of all to make sacrifices 
for the general good. 

This statement is typical of a whole school of thinking in international 
affairs. Much as it tries, it can not fully escape the League pattern. 
General willingness loses its raison d'etre the moment we leave the orbit 
of loosely tied consultative agencies and enter the fold of governmental 
constitutions. In respect to such bodies it would be more correct to state 
that supranational organization can succeed only If the great majority 
or its most powerful entities are prepared to make sacrifices for the en- 
forcement of the common order. It is not contended that an international 
machinery can work without sacrifices from each of the participating 
units. It is only denied that all must make these sacrifices of their own 
free choice, out of confidence in the others or "for the common good." 
Non-co-operative members must be made to collaborate by and in the 
interest of the majority. The example of the League shows that an agency 
of International collaboration which bases its action on the free choice 
of its members to accept or reject sacrifices must, under present circum- 
stances, be a very weak or an incomplete agency. 

Today's and tomorrow's society of nations is likely to include mem- 
bers whose dynamism, revisionism, or non-co-operative instincts will 
not fit into the pattern of freely accepted sacrifices scrupulously carried 
out. To allow them to remain outside would be equivalent to putting a 
premium on non-co-operation. Exemption from the rule of compulsory 
adherence to such a territorial agency is possible, however, in a few 
cases. Countries situated on the periphery can probably be allowed to 
retain their independence if they wish, without condemning the agency 
to Ineffectiveness, and an exception can perhaps be made in the case of a 
country like Switzerland whose nonaggressiveness has been established 
by a long history of international collaboration. 

In Its first and most undeveloped stage such an enforcement ma- 
chinery can only operate if the problems of revision do not loom too 
much in the foreground. Provisions for revision of "international con- 
ditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world," to 
quote the famous Article XIX of the League Covenant, are necessary. But 
it would be a mistake to make revisionism the cornerstone of the new 
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international edifice. It is more important that the actual stipulations o 
the next peace create a minimum o revisionist problems by avoiding 
the possible points of friction than to count on subsequent modifications. 
Moreover, nothing, apart from equitable frontiers and fair economic 
conditions, would contribute more effectively to rob revisionist senti- 
ments of their dynamic character than the collective security created by 
such an agency itself. Successful revisionism should be the crowning 
achievement of successful international organization rather than its 
base; a consequence of its prestige and not its source. 

Theoretically the conditions for such a type of agency could be 
fulfilled by a world-wide organization. In practice, however, this would 
not be feasible at present. No universal machinery can be invested 
under present circumstances with sufficient power of its own. 6 This im- 
plies a limine the abandonment of the League concept of universality, 
the abandonment of the quest for a world-wide machinery for peace, 
and the concentration of all immediate efforts upon regional organiza- 
tion of a federal type with clearly governmental attributes. In concrete 
terms it implies the demand for a European Federation, and for regional 
solutions in other parts of the world. 

6 See pages 284-6. 
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EUROPEAN CONFEDERATION- 
WHY, HOW, AND WHEN 



. . . the shadowy pantomime that used 
to be Europe. ANNE O'HARE McCoR- 
MICK, New Yorf^ Times, March 16, 1942. 

i. EUROPE Is IT A UNIT? 

WHEN discussing the establishment of a European Federation as one of 
the major war aims, the following questions are invariably asked. Why 
should Europe be considered a unit? Is European Federation possible? 
Is it desirable from the point of view of the world at large or of American 
interests? Would not Germany profit most by such unification? 

The notion of Europe, it is pointed out, reposes upon some vague 
historical reminiscences. There might have been a Europe in the 
Middle Ages. There might have been a Europe when the learned doc- 
tors of the University of Prague conversed in Latin with the doctors of 
Padua. But since the Reformation, since the rise of capitalism, this 
peninsula of the Asiatic continent has lost any inner coherence. More- 
over, the ties of at least one European country with some of its overseas 
territories many thousand miles away are closer than those linking it 
with its European neighbors. The economic interests of at least half a 
dozen European countries are half European, half overseas. The whole 
economic structure of Europe, it is contended, is proof that there is no 
Europe. And politics? Is there a common denominator for European 
politics which ranged from totalitarian Fascist and totalitarian Com- 
munist dictatorship to monarchical dictatorship, to semi-Fascism, be- 
nevolent authoritarianism, corporative experiments of the Dollfuss- 
Schuschnigg type, and democracies of all kinds and shades on the eve 
of the new conflict ? Is it not ludicrous to claim common spiritual values 
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for Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans^ Russians, Hungarians, and 
Albanians? 

Europe, admittedly, is a unit in neither an ethnological, economic, 
nor geographical sense. There are no natural frontiers in the east. His- 
tory rather than nature has carried its frontiers there. In the Middle Ages, 
with Russia a part of the Mongolian Empire, the eastern frontier of 
Poland formed the European frontier. Peter the Great moved it west. 
Nobody can say where the eastern profile of Europe is. In the southeast 
it has corresponded up to recent times to the northern boundaries of the 
Turkish Empire. 

Moreover, Europe is so obviously disunited spiritually, not only since 
1914 or since 1939, that it might seem strange and even somewhat 
quixotic to look for unity. This is not the proper place to probe the 
question. But as the assumption of a pre-established European moral 
unity is one of the chief pillars on which the whole argument in favor 
of a political unity for Europe rests, a few words must be said. They 
are the conclusion of a long chain of considerations which must be 
omitted. 

Europe, then, is one, over and above its violent antagonisms. True, its 
peoples are divided by more than two dozen languages, by geographic 
and climatic differences, by history and traditions, and by jealously 
guarded sovereignties. Yet, in spite of such permanent divisions, Europe, 
between the straits of Gibraltar in the southwest, and Hammerfest in 
the northwest, is really one. The very quarrels arising out of differences 
have tied it together, and it is no accident that the country with which 
the majority of the European nations have quarreled least, England, is 
also least European, mentally and temperamentally. Moreover, Europe 
is one neither in its religion, its social structure, nor its customs. In these 
respects its countries are far more at odds than countries separated by 
thousands of miles like the United States and Australia. Its religious 
life is varied and shows no common traits. From the passionate Cathol- 
icism of Eire, to the stern state Catholicism of Spai% to the mild Cathol- 
icism of France, all shades can be found. In the Scandinavian countries 
Protestantism is rational and liberal. Puritanism survives in some parts 
of the British Isles. In parts of Germany, Protestantism nearly ceased to 
be a religion long before Hitler set out to destroy the secular power of 
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the churches. But above all this there exists what the Germans call a 
common Lebensgejuehl, inadequately translated as a common "instinc- 
tive response to life." Composed of many contradictory elements this 
community of feeling has its origin in past fixations of classes and social 
castes; the existence and influence of leisured classes; an education based 
on the ideals of classical antiquity which has reached millions of un- 
educated people through the primary schools; distrust of changes; fear 
of innovations, even if advantageous. All this has permeated the Euro- 
pean mind. A different approach to sexual problems, closer to the Chi- 
nese or Japanese than to the Anglo-Saxon attitude, must also be noted. 

England has always remained mentally remote from Europe until 
recent times, but so has Russia. Nevertheless even Bolshevist Russia is 
somehow nearer to the spirit of Europe than the United States, for 
instance. Europeans understand the savage accusations contained in 
Stalin's war declarations better than Roosevelt's speeches. They realize 
the motives which actuate Stalin to distinguish between Germans and 
Nazis while slaughtering both indiscriminately, but they have some 
difficulty in understanding the genuineness of President Roosevelt's 
anxiety for the freedom of worship in Europe. 

Disregarding for a moment England and Russia, since they share only 
partly in the common outlook on life, there is all over the European 
continent a common instinctive reaction toward life which creates the 
basis of a deeper understanding among nations than their spectacular 
differences suggest. Even their hatreds are often the result of common 
traits rather than of differences. I am aware of touching a moot point 
when I say that other European nations in their struggle against Ger- 
many fight evil potentialities inherent in their own nature; aggressive- 
ness which they have themselves shown in the past; brutality which they 
have suppressed in themselves; desire for expansion and conquest which 
they have been unable to exert because of their numerical weakness or 
their less favorable geographical position. 

When considering the future of Europe the Anglo-Saxons will have 
to take into account the underlying current of unity and avoid basing 
any plans on the assumption that the antagonism is eternal. They might, 
otherwise, encounter unpleasant surprises. One need only wait for the 
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end of the present conflict with its expected collapse of totalitarianism, 
and the common denominator for all things European will reassert itself. 

2. WHY EUROPE SHOULD BE UNITED- 

The admittedly controversial thesis that Europe is one does not imply 
that it actually should be unified. The arguments for and against are 
sufficiently weighty to warrant a careful examination. 

In a paper, read before the American Society of International Law 
in the Spring of 1941, 1 advocated as one of the major war aims the es- 
tablishment, with the active participation of the United States, of a Eu- 
ropean Federation. A short time afterward I received from a prominent 
American economist, who had served on one of the League of Nations 5 
technical committees, a letter in which he stated: 

The creation of a European Confederation would seem to me to be the 
one outcome of the war which the United States could not possibly 
sanction on any grounds. Europe is too powerful, too populous, too 
self-contained with respect to resources as compared with other sections 
of the world. If once Europe emerged as a single state only loosely tied 
in with other continental areas, and were successful, it would inevitably 
dominate all of us. Since this would be the obvious outcome of a Hitler 
victory and one of the most important reasons why, willy nilly, we must 
fight to prevent that victory, it would be asking too much to say that 
we as a victorious power should establish that which we fear most. 

Perhaps because most of my other American friends have been too 
polite or not sufficiently interested in my thesis, I had never before 
encountered such a negative attitude. If this reaction of an enlightened^ 
extremely well-informed man, whose experience includes a thorough 
knowledge of the financial and economic problems of Europe, is typi- 
cal, much difficulty will be involved In convincing the United States 
that it should participate actively in the establishment of a European 
union even in the face of resistance and a certain amount of hostility 
on the part of Europeans. 

The Europe of which I am thinking here is a territory, including all 
the European countries with the exception of European Russia. It 
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would be a block of nearly 400 million inhabitants. There can be no 
doubt that, if successfully unified, it would be powerful andespecially 
after the fabulous development of substitutes self-sufficient. 

That such a Europe would tend to dominate the world is an as- 
sumption which can neither be proved nor disproved. To take it for 
granted would be presuming that the worst tendencies of old Europe 
and the worst suspicions of America are perpetual and will survive any 
changes or new developments. 

The overseas expansionism of European trade and commerce evolved 
primarily from growing economic dependence on the non-European 
world. Its need to feed a rapidly increasing population necessitated the 
importation of foodstuffs. Raw material had to be imported in order to 
produce for export in order to pay for imports. Moreover, developments 
in Europe itself made overseas export increasingly necessary. Customs 
barriers built by the European countries against one another directed the 
need for exports into overseas channels. In this respect Europe was the 
victim of a lack of continental organization. 

Unification of the European markets, the continued substitution of 
Ersatz for products manufactured from natural raw materials, the lack 
of gold to pay for their imports will, after the present war, offset to a 
certain degree the expansionist tendencies o European trade and pro- 
duction. 

From the point of view of the overseas countries, accustomed to selling 
their raw materials to Europe, the most important consequence of Eu- 
ropean unification would, therefore, not consist in an enormously in- 
creased export pressure but rather in the probable decrease of their ex- 
ports to Europe. Serious as such a prospect may be, it would certainly 
be less serious than the danger of a concerted European dumping of 
consumers' goods into the overseas markets. 

A catastrophic interpretation of the consequences of European union 
overlooks the fact that the center of gravity of the world which rested 
upon Europe is rapidly shifting. Revolutionary changes are modifying 
the economic and social structure of the Far East, especially China and 
probably India. The implications of these changes for the economy of 
the world have hardly yet been appreciated. They must lead to an in- 
creased demand for machine tools; and with the increase of the pur- 
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chasing power of millions and later of tens of millions in consequence 
of the industrialization of such gigantic units as China and India also 
augment the demand for consumers' goods. 

The war has hastened these changes. They would under normal con- 
ditions have benefited Japan primarily, but chiefly will help Europe 
and America after the defeat of Japan. For Europe it will mean export 
possibilities into new outlets, thus diminishing future pressure upon 
the American market; for America it will probably offset to a great de- 
gree any loss of "normal" foreign trade in her dealings with Europe. 

All this suggests that even in the extreme case of a full economic uni- 
fication of Europe the danger threatening countries like America must 
not be exaggerated. America (and not the United States alone) will 
probably suffer less, proportionally speaking, from such developments 
after the present conflict than if they had happened before 1914 or even 
in 1939. But unification of Europe under present circumstances, cannot 
possibly mean the immediate creation of a unified European customs 
territory. It means only the beginning of a painfully slow process of 
mutual adaptation and progressive diminution of customs barriers. No 
concerted European action in the economic field will be possible for a 
long time to come. In its infancy, Europe will be fully occupied with 
the problems of inner organization. The tasks of assimilating different 
interests, of adapting the economic machinery to new necessities, of 
raising the standard of life in backward territories will probably be 
all-absorbing for a long time to come. 

Moreover, a great deal of what has been called European imperial- 
ism did not have its origins in economic causes. It was due to the fact 
that Europe was an armed camp and that its energies, in order to 
avoid permanent clashes among themselves, were deflected into out- 
ward zones. Here they naturally clashed with other interests, Euro- 
pean and non-European. 

As the creation of European unity after this war will probably co- 
incide with the loss of a good deal of their colonial interests by the 
principal European powers, an additional incentive to a concentration 
by the Europeans upon their own affairs would be created. 

The vital energies of Europe (assuming that Germany is properly 
integrated) will find their chief and primary outlet within their own 
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boundaries. For the first time, Europe will be fully occupied with the 
task of internal colonization. 

A discussion that raged in England about eighty years ago on the 
occasion of the threatened American Civil War, supplies us with a 
curious and somewhat ironical commentary to the evocation of a Eu- 
ropean danger in case of a unification of that continent. At a banquet, 
held in Rochdale on December 4, 1861, John Bright, speaking on the 
so-called "Trent" affair also referred to the question of North American 
unity: 

It has been said, how much better it would be not for the United 
States, but for us, that these States should be divided. I recollect meet- 
ing a gentleman in Bond Street one day before the session was over. 
He was a rich man ... he said to me: "After all, this is a sad business 
about the United States but I think it very much better that they should 
be split up. In twenty years" or in fifty years, I forget which it was 
"they will be so powerful that they will bully all Europe!" 

This "gentleman in Bond Street" resembles our own present-day op- 
ponents of European unity. 

3. THE DANGER OF ANARCHY 

Europe must federate or perish. Ma- 
jor Atdee in the House of Commons. 

Suppose a united Europe would be efficient, powerful, and economi- 
cally aggressive; suppose such danger were implied in any unification 
of Europe should the United Nations refrain from aiding in its es- 
tablishment? Should the United States, its most powerful member, ab- 
stain from, even oppose, such a step? 

The answer depends entirely upon the degree of danger one expects 
from a continued European anarchy. This danger, in my opinion, is 
so great that it outweighs everything else, even the worst possible con- 
sequences of pooled economic efficiency and aggressiveness. 

For a moment let us assume that those who advise against outside 
help in the establishment of Europe have gained their point at the end 
of the conflict. Unable to unify itself, the European continent would dis- 
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integrate again into a number of small states or groups of states with 
full sovereign rights. For some time there might be a sort of equilibrium. 
But the mere fact of continued division would inevitably create antag- 
onism, fears, tension. The survival of military autonomy would lead 
to rearmament. Europe would continue to live under the shadow o 
fear, and the world with it. 

After a short period the insecurity which has characterized the long 
armistice would reappear and with it the German danger. However 
skillfully the peace might be devised, Germany would again emerge as 
the most powerful nation. Moreover, the very fact of having remained 
divided would be the cause of new conflicts. European disunity would 
inevitably lead after a short interval to a new world-wide conflict. 

An alternative is the domination of Europe by one power. Under 
present circumstances, this can mean only Russian or German leader- 
ship. Neither is possible nor desirable. Neither would lead to peace- 
ful intercontinental collaboration and pacification. Neither would be 
accepted by the world. Moreover, it would not be accepted for any 
length of time by Europeans themselves. The last four hundred years 
have proved beyond doubt that Europe will never accept mastery by one 
of its constituent powers. So it was with Spain, with Austria, so with 
France. Russia is not likely to attempt such control unless the democ- 
racies fail to establish order in Europe. The world is not prepared to 
accept the Hitlerian alternative. If the unbelievable should become real- 
ity and Hitler should win the war, nothing would be solved. He must 
fail in his domination not because it would be accompanied by compul- 
sion, not even because his kind of compulsion is especially repulsive, but 
because the European nations with their traditions and their proud his- 
tory will not accept subjection under one of themselves. They have risen 
against every single master who tried to establish supremacy over the 
Continent and they would certainly rise against Hitler. The technologi- 
cal position of the oppressor has grown infinitely stronger, that of the 
oppressed weaker than ever. This would demand from them greater 
effort and greater sacrifices. Foreign help would almost certainly be 
solicited and granted for reasons of self-interest. Europe would be threat- 
ened with a civil war of unimaginable proportions* 
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De Roussy de Sales pointed out: l 

Such a victory would be followed by endless rebellion on the part of the 
subjugated people during which what is left of an orderly concept of 
society would probably perish. 

So the question is not whether Europe is "ripe" for federation, whether 
it is desirable, whether unification would be advantageous for the vic- 
tors. The question is rather: Can Europe survive without unification as 
a peaceful segment of the world? If not, all other considerations become 
secondary and the United Nations must consider the unification of Eu- 
rope their most important single war aim in the present conflict. 

4, A CONFEDERATION OF FEDERATIONS 

Twofold are the prerequisites for a united Europe: that there exist a 
moral predisposition to unity, and that the leading members among the 
victors, especially Great Britain and the United States, be prepared to 
help in the establishment of a European Confederation or Federation, 
even to impose it if necessary. 

It is assumed that both premises are fulfilled and that the United Na- 
tions have come to the conclusion that there is no other way to prevent 
a new drift into war and chaos. An attempt must now be made to 
answer how this unification should be effected. 

Since Aristide Briand in his famous memorandum on the "Organiza- 
tion of a Regime of European Federal Union" of May 17, 1930, shifted 
the question of a European Federation from the realm of Utopia to that 
of practical politics, the inhabitants of Europe have become accustomed 
to discussing this question seriously. Hitler considered its appeal so per- 
suasive that for some time he has wrapped his intentions of domina- 
tion in the tinfoil of European unity. The Europeans themselves are 
aware that some sort of European amalgamation is inevitable. It can 
be assumed, however, that their awareness is not matched by a corre- 
sponding preparedness to propose the necessary sacrifices of their own 
volition. 

The late French Foreign Minister outlined the machinery around 
which lie hoped European collaboration would slowly grow. His plan 

1 Raoul de Roussy de Sales, The Making of Tomorrow, New York (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock), 1942. 
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was received with qualified approval by most of the European nations^ 
with the United Kingdom coming nearest to openly turning it down. 
Another power with overseas interests, the Netherlands, expressed the 
opinion "that it does not look upon a certain measure of geographical 
unity as an adequate basis in itself." Referring to Europe's "moral unity,** 
Aristide Briand's starting point, the Fascist government questioned 
the "unit o civilization'* allegedly represented by Europe. Briand's plan 
failed, partly because the colonial powers were apprehensive, because 
some nations with predominantly exporting and shipping interests 
feared that their extra-European bonds might be jeopardized, and 
chiefly because the disruptive forces inside Europe had already become 
too powerful, by that time, to allow any common purpose to crystallize. 
Briand's plan is the monument of the dream of a realist. 

Hitler, emulating Napoleon rather than Briand, is busy bullying an 
unwilling Europe into a Berlin-oriented unity. Only his immense 
power gives his endeavor a greater semblance of reality. 

Some of the major reasons which in 1930 rendered the realization of 
the project difficult have disappeared or are in process of disappearing. 
The events of 1938-40 have shown most of the European countries the 
dangers of their separation and the impossibility of protecting them- 
selves against aggression. The development of military aviation during 
the present war has further reduced the chances of any but a major 
power with heavy industries of defending itself. The concept of sov- 
ereignty has been shattered; the protection afforded by a League-type 
organization has proved ineffectual. The maintenance of neutrality, as 
has been sufficiendy proved, depends entirely upon the interests of the 
great powers or is possible only if the country is protected by its per- 
ipheric position. Even more important in its implication for the future 
will probably be the near-revolutionary change that the position of 
the so-called colonial powers is undergoing. The war has proved their 
inability to protect their overseas possessions against aggression. These 
territories will either have to rely in the future on themselves or have 
to find their protection elsewhere, independent of the character of the 
future territorial settlement. With India moving toward freedom, the 
future of Burma and Malaya doubtful, with Australia protected chiefly 
by the United States against Japanese invasion, and many vested colonial 
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Interests irretrievably gone, the Indian Ocean has ceased to be Britain's 
center o gravity. The Netherlands are in a similar position. The future 
relationship between these countries and any Far Eastern possessions 
they may retain after victory over Japan will inevitably have to rest 
upon other ties than those characteristic of nineteenth-century imperial- 
ism. Moreover, England's experience in this war has revealed her in- 
extricable position within Europe. Public opinion in Great Britain has 
obviously already drawn the necessary conclusions from this fact. Eng- 
land has become Europe-conscious. If nothing else, the air menace has 
made her so. For the first time in her history she has become a European 
power and will have to endure all the consequences of such a reorienta- 
tion. Her own interests, which dictated her policy of aloofness in the 
past, will compel her to accept partnership in any European organiza- 
tion of the future. 

The case of Soviet Russia is different. Comprising a sixth of the 
inhabited globe, Russia is herself a continent with her Interests gravi- 
tating to the East. This tendency has probably received a new im- 
pulse from the war. It has hastened the industrialization of the terri- 
tories east of Moscow and has compelled Russia to rely on these regions 
* for war materials and man power. To include Russia would lead to 
her complete domination of Europe. It is doubtful that a weakened 
and exhausted Russia would be eager to accept such a role. It is even 
more doubtful that Russia would be prepared to forego any part of her 
sovereignty to such a body of fundamentally capitalist states. Recent dec- 
larations on foreign affairs originating in the Kremlin suggest that Rus- 
sia has no desire to interfere in European affairs (apart from helping to 
police Europe in the period immediately following the war in order to 
prevent a new German aggression). A European Federation safeguard- 
ing Russia permanently against the danger of German attack and af- 
fording reasonable guarantees for its own nonaggressiveness would suit 
her well-understood interests. It is for these reasons, and not on grounds 
of any incompatibility of Russia's economic and social system with those 
of the European states, that the Soviet Republics are not included in the 
proposed European system. 

Only an arrangement that touches the great currents of the national 
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life as lightly as possible has any chance of surviving the inevitable 
moment when Europe, having been put in the saddle by outside help, 
will have to jockey for herself. 

Such an organization must integrate Germany as an equal while fully 
safeguarding the other European nations and the world against any 
possibility of new German aggressiveness. 

It must be patterned in such a manner as to protect the non-European 
world, including Soviet Russia, as much as possible against any danger 
o collective aggressiveness on the part of the united Continent. 

Only one solution seems to fit the conditions aiming at separating na- 
tional structure from military power. It consists in creating a European 
Confederation, the federal power of which is entrusted (and practically 
limited) to taking over the military sovereignty of all continental Eu- 
rope, not for greater military strength but, paradoxically speaking, for 
greater weakness. Since military power is dependent upon economic 
power, the Confederation would have to be invested with such eco- 
nomic rights and prerogatives as would enable it to reduce the military 
potential of any of its constituent parts and thus prevent the possibility 
of secret rearmament. The disarmament of all the powers in favor of 
the Confederacy and the right of international supervision and control 
would be a necessary prerequisite of such a transfer of power. These 
measures would be equally imposed upon all its members, after a transi- 
tion period during which the aggressor states would be under a special 
discriminatory regime. Equality of treatment would rob these measures 
of any humiliating character. It would be one of the chief factors for 
success. 

Membership in this Confederation must be compulsory for the Eu- 
ropean states. Absence of any power of considerable size would render 
it unworkable. No military power of any appreciable strength must sub- 
sist in Europe outside the Confederation. 

The question of whether the states which have been able to maintain 
a precarious neutrality during the present conflict should be required 
to conform is of secondary importance. Neither Spain, nor Portugal, nor 
Sweden, nor Switzerland, nor Eke, is able to challenge the European 
order. The only potentially dangerous country, Spain, will certainly re- 
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place Its present regime after a Russian and democratic victory by one 
more in keeping with the new situation. It would cease to be anti- 
European. It might even desire to join the Confederation. 

The daily life of the European nations would undergo no changes 
as a result of the creation of a Confederation. So much would re- 
main that, unless passions were artificially stimulated, nothing would 
be missed after a comparatively short time. 

No further suggestions will be made; nor will the concrete shape of 
the Confederation be outlined here. The Confederation must be in- 
vested by the original covenant with independent power of execution 
and its decisions must be based not on unanimity but on the principle 
of majority. The whole structure suggests that its executive body should 
be composed of representatives of the governments and not elected di- 
rectly by the people. Whether its decisions are based upon equality of 
states or whether the voting strength of the individual states will be 
calculated according to population figures or be based upon an index 
combining population, economic strength, and other elements is im- 
material. Whatever index for the voting strength may be chosen, it 
can be safely assumed that a would-be aggressor could never match 
that of the others combined. On the basis of the present conflict, 
the aggressor states, Germany and Italy, plus their voluntary allies, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, would have a population of about 
140 millions compared with about 250 millions of all the other Euro- 
pean states excluding Russia. 

Such a solution is not a compromise between a more modest and a 
more radical solution, but an attempt to establish with the least machin- 
ery a maximum of collective security.x&n organization of this type 
would meet the point of view expounded in the preceding chapter. It 
would be in keeping with the thesis that no machinery can create some- 
thing in a vacuum, but that the proper integration of forces can be of 
decisive influence. 

Pooling of military power would make the unity real from its in- 
ception. Its realization would not be a long and painful process of pro- 
gressive diminution of power on the part of the individual states. Like a 
surgical operation, it would be painful for a moment, but immediately 
beneficial in its effects. The military organization of the United Nations 
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has afforded sufficient technical experience to make the enactment com- 
paratively easy. 

The actual realization of such a project will be facilitated by the 
unique situation in which Europe will find herself after this war. It 
will afford a chance to carry out measures that otherwise would encoun- 
ter insurmountable obstacles. The Europe of the long armistice counted 
twenty-six countries, each with a standing army, based as a rule on com- 
pulsory military service. Hitler disarmed about a dozen countries and 
has left to two or three within his direct zone of influence the mock 
semblance of military autonomy. Apart from Russia and England on 
the one hand and Germany and her allies on the other, no appreciable 
military power survives in Europe at present. As it is intended to dis- 
arm the aggressor states after victory under all conditions, no major 
military power except Britain and Russia will exist in Europe immedi- 
ately following the war within the boundaries of the proposed European 
Federation. The pooling of the military power of Europe will, there- 
fore, not demand the painful process of disarming one's friends. All that 
will be necessary is to integrate the forces which have been fighting on 
the side of the United Nations the Polish, Czechoslovakian, Norwe- 
gian, and French contingents in the European military pool and to ask 
these, and other oppressed nations which have not been able to offer aid 
to the Allies during the war, to supply the common pool with addi- 
tional man power and war material corresponding to their strength. 

The situation is similar in the economic field. After the present war 
the economy of Europe will not only have to be severed from its Berlin 
orientation, but will also have to be recast according to the economic 
needs and possibilities of a new era. Dislocation and hardship are in- 
evitable in such a situation. The position will be as unique in the eco- 
nomic as in the military field. 

As long as Germany remains in full possession of her heavy industry, 
her war potential will be such as to make any mere military pooling 
altogether insufficient. A redistribution of heavy industries on the Eu- 
ropean continent is a conditio sine qua non of the success of the pooling 
of arms. 

Never again will Europe find herself in a situation so greatly facili- 
tating the pooling of military forces and the initiation of grand-scale 
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changes in the economic structure as after the present state of Hitlerian 
domination with its destruction of the military autonomy of practically 
the whole of Europe and the hybrid transformation of its economic 
life. 

The restriction of common governmental functions to military affairs 
and to such economic matters as would safeguard the success of this 
transfer of power implies the answer to the question whether the states 
of this Europe will have to conform to democratic standards of govern- 
ment. The answer is no. In the case of a combined victory of the democ- 
racies and Soviet Russia only democratic or communistic regimes will 
recommend themselves to the liberated peoples as attractive proto- 
types. The very fact of having crushed the seemingly invincible Nazi 
system will give them the prestige of superior power and efficiency. Any 
enforcement of democracy would strain the relations between Soviet 
Russia and the Western democracies at a moment in which they would 
certainly not wish to quarrel with their heroic ally. While we must hope 
that the free choice of the liberated people will be democracy, no 
pressure on the part of the victors should be exerted in this direction. 

Important as this question is from the point of view of future civili- 
zation and of safeguarding peace, its significance has diminished with 
the transfer of military power to a Confederation. The disarmament 
of all the states and the pooling of military power would give the 
Confederation such an overwhelming superiority that any aggressive 
attitude originating from a nondemocratic system of government 
would lose its terror. But no totalitarian system of the Nazi type is 
likely to make its appearance in a community that cannot arm and 
train its own soldiers. One remembers that Hitler waited until Germany 
was free from foreign domination and military control before making 
his decisive thrust for power. The states can, therefore, be left free to 
choose and evolve their own systems of government without pressure 
or outside interference. This attitude, in itself, would show the peo- 
ples that except for their military autonomy they had remained sov- 
ereign and masters of their destiny-. 

It is obvious that the survival of nearly thirty states, sovereign but 
for their military autonomy, would be a big hindrance to a return to 
prosperity in Europe. A regional grouping within that Continent would 
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recommend Itself to the European nations. This would mean in practice 
that the greater powers like England, France, Germany, and Italy would 
deal within Europe with federal units of similar size and weight, as for 
instance federations formed by the Scandinavian countries, by Holland 
and Belgium, and by the central and southeastern European countries. 

Such federated regional groups would merge their foreign policies, 
economies, transportation systems, and currencies. At the end of such a 
process of crystallization Europe would be composed of great European 
units, instead of very big and very small and almost no medium nations. 

Most important and most significant for the creation of a Euro- 
pean equilibrium within the European Confederation, would be a great 
Central European Federation. Milan Hodza, Prime Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia from 1935 to 1938 has suggested 2 that such a federation, un- 
like most of the previously suggested units that were restricted to the 
Danubian territory, should be composed of not less than eight countries 
between Danzig and Salonika, comprising an approximate territory o 
about 600,000 square miles. Situated between Germany and Russia, such 
a federal block would create a great and powerful economic unit pre- 
venting the eastern expansion of Germany and contributing to the 
stability of Europe. There can be no doubt that strong movements of 
public opinion and a vast body of interests would help to break down 
some of the traditional difficulties, occasioned by the nationality prob- 
lems in that part of the world. Moreover, such a Central European Fed- 
eration would suggest a practical way to bind countries like Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia with Austria and Hungary without causing 
the difficulties which any integration of Austria and Hungary in a 
smaller Danubian unit would necessarily occasion. 

The very size of such a federation would tend to neutralize difficulties 
and frictions that might otherwise reappear in the southeast and center 
of Europe. Questions raised by the coexistence of monarchial and re- 
publican systems which might prove an insurmountable obstacle to an 
otherwise acceptable solution would recede into the background and 

2 Dr. Milan Hod^a, federation in Central Europe, London (Jarrolds Publishers), 1942, 
See also: Nation, May 14, 1942 (New York). The Central European Commonwealth 
suggested by Dr. Hodza would comprise the following states: Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. Its territory would be 
"not very much at variance with the total of the territory of the United Kingdom plus 
France plus Germany plus Italy, which is about 630,000 square miles*" 
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even a Habsburg restoration in Hungary and Austria would no longer 
create the kind o political reaction on the part of some of its neighbors 
which might otherwise be expected. Constituting a block of about one 
hundred million inhabitants, such a European Confederation would 
unite nations bound by similar or at least not mutually exclusive tradi- 
tions, possessing analogous social structures, whose existence has been 
precarious since I9I9. 3 

Referring to the Russian attitude to such a federation, Dr. Hodza 
points out that "one day she may be interested in an independent and 
strong bloc established between herself and Germany." For western Eu- 
rope such a central Europe constitutes "the indispensable continental 
pivot of European security." 

A Confederation of Federations in Europe would also help to solve 
or at least to allay thorny questions of nationality on the European con- 
tinent. There is much confusion in the discussion of the future of small 
states. Much publicity is given from time to time to statements that 
small states are doomed. On the other hand, we are witnessing the crea- 
tion in Europe of such new states as Croatia and Slovakia whose sover- 
eignties are fictitious but who might wish to sustain a separate entity 
after the war. Europe is composed of thirty-odd nationalities, some of 
which have not yet tasted the sweetness and disappointment of an 
existence within their own national frontiers. The creation of a Cen- 
tral European Federation in a part of the world where small nationali- 
ties abound would make a liberal policy of autonomy, even limited 
sovereignty for small nations, possible without exposing these units to 
the usual dangers and making them an element of weakness to the 
community of European nations. 

5. THE CASE FOR COMPULSION 

Unable to organize, and a constant danger to herself and to the world 
unless unified, Europe cannot be left to herself. Unless they wish to 
occupy parts of Europe for an indefinite period, the victors cannot escape 

^ The enactment of a vast agrarian reform in Hungary is a conditio sine qua non for 
any durable situation in central Europe. The downfall of Hitler will certainly be the 
signal for such reforms, whichever may replace the Horthy government a Habsburg 
restoratipQ or a radical government patterned on Moscow lines. 
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the responsibility or suggesting, and if need be, o forcing Europe into 
some sort of continental organization. 

Such a step will be made both difficult and easy by the state of mind 
of the European peoples themselves. The chief obstacle will be their 
vehement desire to be left free for a while to settle their own political 
problems, their hatred, and the contradiction in their impulses. All of 
these tendencies will be transient. On the positive side there will be the 
overwhelming desire of the European peoples to conform to the wishes 
of the victors, a point very much underestimated in the calculations of 
the United Nations; and their instinctive feelings, fostered rather than 
diminished by their recent experiences, that such a step has become in- 
evitable. 

E. H. Carr 4 has recently pointed out that if things go as well as we 
hope "Europe will be clamoring for guidance and help." But such 
readiness to accept guidance will not be matched by a corresponding 
ability to bring the changes about for themselves. Hatred and vindic- 
tiveness will stand between their better instincts and their own salva- 
tion. There are a thousand reasons why Europeans will not be able 
to establish unification for themselves. There are a thousand equally 
strong reasons suggesting that once such a step has been effected, they 
will do everything to make it work. 

European Federation might have to be forced upon them from with- 
out. This should be done preferably not by one of their own kin, whether 
English or Russian, but by somebody considered disinterested or at 
least not immediately interested. America is the natural godfather for 
such a task. Europeans like and trust Americans, they admire their 
strength, and they believe that Americans will accomplish such a task 
without too many preconceived ideas. In 1918, they wanted to do exactly 
what America wished. The wild enthusiasm with which President Wil- 
son was greeted turned into bleak disappointment, when it became clear 
that America was not prepared to assume the expected responsibilities. 
After the present war Europe will certainly call again for American 
guidance and leadership. 

The possibility that compulsion will have to be exercised must be 
faced. The idea itself is distasteful to almost everybody in the United 

4 E. H. Carr, Peace Aims. Pamphlet No. 4, London, 1941. 
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States and the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is contrary to all 
principles, and what is more important in the case of Britain, to all 
instincts of the English-speaking world. But the case for overcoming 
such scruples and inhibitions is overwhelming. The danger of continued 
European disunity is so intense that the whole world must participate 
in removing it. Europe comprises scarcely a sixth of the world's popula- 
tion. Yet this twenty percent has compelled the others to fight twice 
within one generation. It has imposed upon the world a permanent 
state o emergency. 

It must not be forgotten that Europe is accustomed to compulsion. 
Excluding England, the best and the worst in that part of the world 
have been achieved under duress. Compulsion is in Europe's blood. The 
need of Europe is compulsion for decency. 

It is frequently said that it would be impossible to "sell" such a view 
to the American people. Presented as a plan to save Europe it would 
never be acceptable, even if the moral appeal of saving a whole conti- 
nent from itself and its weaknesses should touch stronger cords of gen- 
erosity in the American people than self-styled realists expect. It must be 
presented to them not as a scheme for Europe, but as what it really is, 
the alternative to a new struggle in which America would inevitably 
be again involved. 

To oppose such a step by reasons of principle is a comfortable attitude. 
One is not dreaming of imposing one's own solutions upon anybody, 
nor adopting the Nazi technique of forcing solutions upon foreign 
countries. Moreover, it appeals to one's democratic traditions, to one's 
moral sense, and especially to one's unwillingness to assume delicate re- 
sponsibilities. Such an attitude furthermore corresponds to a desire 
not to repeat faults committed last time. Had such an attitude, it is 
thought, been adopted during the last war, there would have been no 
secret treaties and commitments, which became serious obstacles to a 
fair settlement in 1919. 

Surely, it is not necessary to refute such arguments. It was not the fact 
that preliminary agreements had been concluded, nor that they were 
secret, that made the peace endeavors more difficult. That they were 
undemocratic and contradictory gave these engagements a dangerous 
and sinister connotation. To oppose, on principle, any advance solu- 
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tion Is to resist any constructive peace preparation at the only time 
when the fixation of war aims can really bring positive results. Improvi- 
sations are short-lived and dangerous. 

The question of whether such a policy of compulsion can be recon- 
ciled with the basic notions of democracy must be answered. Demo- 
cratic theory and practice in foreign affairs have none of the comparative 
precision of democratic doctrine in internal affairs. American, French, 
and English notions of what democracy is may vary. Yet there remain 
certain principles of government common among democrats through- 
out the world. In external affairs no universally accepted doctrine exists. 
The acceptance, until very recently, of the doctrine of sovereignty by 
the democracies had as its natural complement the notion of the in- 
violability of sovereignty, except with the consent of the sovereign state 
in question. The notion of nonintervention was the logical corollary. 
Whether intervention was to be undertaken by an individual state or 
by the community of states was considered immateriaL Recent events 
have proved that it is no longer possible to uphold this doctrine. There 
are acts of a domestic character which are more dangerous than many 
breaches of international law that warranted armed intervention under 
the concepts prevailing in the past. 

No doctrine of the right of the majority of states to enforce its com- 
mon interest has found acceptance. The majority principle has not been 
carried into the realm of international affairs. The right of compulsion 
stopped at national frontiers. International decisions had to be taken 
with unanimity. 

As Jong as peace was divisible and war was not total, the harm was 
comparatively small. At present when the links of the chain are un- 
breakable, every conflict threatens to embrace the whole world. With 
this, the liberty of action of the individual state has become as much an 
anachronism as the police authority of a local squire. Under these cir- 
cumstances the democratic majority principle must be extended to in- 
clude foreign relations, whether or not the community of states is 
rigidly organized. 

Even if such an application of the majority principle to supranational 
relations should not be accepted as a logical and inevitable sequel to the 
indivisibility of peace, very cogent arguments for eventual compulsion 
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after the present conflict can be brought forward on purely practical 
grounds. 

The victors will face an altogether unique situation. Not even the Na- 
poleonic era with its extraordinary analogies to our present situation af- 
fords a precedent. Two major factors, both absent at the end of the 
last war., characterize the present situation. The one can be found in 
the fact that one of the major allies, the U.S.S.R., is not bound by the 
same kind of democratic standards as the other members of the 
United Nations even if she considers herself as the only real democracy. 
It is assumed that Soviet Russia will not be interested in a Bolsheviza- 
tion of Europe after the present conflict, preferring political stability to 
social revolution in the region west of her historical frontiers. Such an 
assumption is not wholly Utopian; it is suggested by numerous declara- 
tions from the Kremlin and by the wording of such diplomatic instru- 
ments as the Anglo-Soviet Agreement of June n, 1942. 

The other factor can be found in the almost certain inability of Europe 
at the end of the present conflict to act in a manner enabling the em- 
ployment of democratic procedures. To adhere under these circum- 
stances to the doctrine of noninterference would be the surest way of 
destroying all the democratic possibilities of the future peace. 

The revolutionary changes that the texture of Europe has under- 
gone are such that not only the democratic machinery has been de- 
stroyed, but the democratic approach itself has been annihilated. It is 
not suggested that there are no more democrats in France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and the 
other occupied countries; but as a force, democracy has been disorgan- 
ized beyond immediate repair. The most energetic elements, having 
been driven underground, are compelled to fight the totalitarian oppres- 
sor with his own weapons. 

It is therefore an illusion, and a dangerous one into the bargain, to 
reckon with the possibility of joining normally elected parliaments with 
normal democratic governments in the task of unifying Europe. Every- 
thing the victors touch will be tainted by authoritarianism. 

There is within the orbit of Hitlerism and Fascism (with the excep- 
tion of German-conquered Denmark whose political institutions are 
essentially untouched) not a single European country which could be 
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a partner to democratic negotiations. Yet, by force of habit, as a kind 
of reflex movement, it is frequently taken for granted in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries (and characteristically more often in the United States 
than in democratic Britain) that the future solutions must be left to 
the people themselves and that apart from the aggressor nations no 
compulsion, no coercion must be exerted. 

Unable to form any common opinion among themselves, robbed of 
the basis of democratic action and discussion, without any possibility of 
properly ascertaining their own situation in relation to Europe as a 
whole and to the world, the European nations will have no choice 
but to entrust their fate to their temporary trustees, the United Na- 
tions. 

If democracy means more to the great democracies that are surviving 
than a technique of government and democratic procedure, they must 
distinguish between the democratic results they wish to achieve and 
the not so democratic methods of achieving them. It is not true that 
democracies cannot distinguish between ends and means without com- 
mitting moral suicide. No democracy can survive a totalitarian on- 
slaught by desperately clinging to its traditional methods of govern- 
ment. Many regulations governing the war effort of Britain cannot 
possibly be called democratic. It is the spirit behind their application 
which renders them so. Democratic governments will likewise have to 
distinguish in international action between the means of preparing the 
ground for a democratic renascence and international order, and the 
desired result. If the result cannot be achieved with traditionally demo- 
cratic methods, and everything points to this contingency, the democ- 
racies must establish a hierarchy of values as in other fields of their 
action. They must make up their minds whether the maintenance of 
democratic methods is more important than the democratic result. 
Should they decide that the results rank above all other considerations 
they must possess the courage to choose accordingly and state plainly 
what they intend to do. Should they come to the conclusion that a 
European Federation is necessary for the peace of the world and in- 
cidentally the only basis for a durable democratic revival it is their 
duty to establish such a Federation whether or not the people are pre- 
pared to make the sacrifices inherent in such a solution. 
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Such a modification o the democratic practice of self-determination 
of nations is forced upon the democracies not by any spirit of righteous- 
ness or partisanship, but by the realities of the expected postwar situa- 
tion. 

Should the democracies not be able to overcome their objections and 
inhibitions, it would be better for them to stop speaking of a better 
world. Such a situation would almost certainly provide the Russians 
with their cue. They might not aim at the Bolshevization of Europe 
immediately after the present war they might even have strong ob- 
jections to it because of their own exhaustion and the need of con- 
centrating all their efforts upon their own reconstruction. But if they 
find that the democracies are consistently unable and unwilling to evolve 
a grand strategy of peace and to apply it, they will eventually take mat- 
ters into their own hands. As immediate neighbors they are too much 
concerned in the stability of Europe to let matters drift listlessly. Europe, 
in its chaotic condition, might not be predisposed to communism, but 
the appearance of Russia as coordinator and savior from anarchy might 
swing the pendulum in an easterly direction. It must not be forgotten 
that Soviet Russia's standing in the world has been immensely im- 
proved by its successful resistance to the armies of the Third Reich, even 
if she should finally have to entrench herself behind the Caucasus and 
Urals. The mere fact of having survived the onslaught of the most effi- 
cient military machine the world has ever seen must give Soviet Russia, 
in the eyes of the European nations who have known the power and 
domination of Nazism, an incomparable prestige. And from this pres- 
tige of the Russian state, communism will certainly know how to 
profit. Whether such a contingency will present itself will depend upon 
the democracies and upon them alone. 
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i. WHEN THE SECOND FRONT MOVES 

THE vision of a world restored to peace Is poignant and beguiling. 
Even as the peoples gird for the struggle they see themselves dancing* 
in the streets, rejoicing in the victory that has ended the ordeal. It is 
extremely unlikely that anybody will know for certain when victory 
has been won, just as none of us can really say when the war began. 
This frustrated generation may live again in peace one day, but it will 
hardly taste the intoxicating sweetness of an armistice night of the 1918 
pattern. History will not repeat itself. Total war has excluded any sud- 
den shift from war to peace. 

We should be familiar with the chief effects of totalitarianism upon 
the spiritual and social structure of the countries. It should be clear that 
as a system of government, it resembles neither democracy nor the ab- 
solutism of the past. Before Hitler there was in the whole world the 
prospect of a steady advance to a level of parliamentary democracy, fol- 
lowing the development of England. But there is no direct line of evo- 
lution from a totalitarian regime to democratic government. 

Most people assume that the totalitarian system of government will 
in some mysterious way collapse under the onslaught of the Allied war 
machine or, leaving Japan apart, probably somewhat in advance of the 
military defeat of Germany and Italy. The possibility is rarely consid- 
ered that events may take an altogether different course. The military 
effort may buckle while the regime and its paraphernalia remain 
intact. This could create a situation so startling in its implications 
that it would be foolhardy not to examine some of its potential con- 
sequences. 

Totalitarianism is built round the ferroconcrete structure of a single 
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party under a strictly hierarchical leadership. The state has become the 
instrument of the party and its philosophy. The fighting forces consti- 
tute only one instrument of power and control, and not the most im- 
portant one. The very fact that special groups of the party are equipped 
and disciplined above the traditionally high level of European army 
training and closely knit together by a creed of violence and exclusive- 
ness constitutes an additional factor of strength, for the party thereby 
gathers to itself greater power. The ineffectiveness of the Italian army 
in the present conflict is not only a reflection of the traditional military 
weakness of Italy; it is partly a result of the shift of power within the 
Fascist state. Most of the not too abundant Italian military talent has 
been absorbed by the party and diverted to nonmilitary endeavors. 

The whole apparatus of Nazism having been conditioned for battle, 
it finds its ideal expression in war, which is the culmination of its ca- 
reer. It is not hampered by most of the disadvantages a "normal" state 
experiences in wartime. It is precisely then that the chief features of 
totalitarianism (or nearly all of them) become elements of strength, 
the most important of which, compared with the democracies, are 
the unity of purpose and leadership and the elimination of retarding 
factors in the carrying out of decisions. The fact that in war even 
bad leadership is infinitely preferable to divided counsel and dispute in 
the execution of orders becomes a source of preliminary success. In order 
to cope with this handicap the democracies, for the sake of sheer sur- 
vival, are compelled to adapt their system of government, to a certain 
degree, to totalitarian standards. 

As the state has been transformed into a mere instrument of the 
party, it is by no means certain a priori that the failure of the military 
effort will automatically and inevitably result in the downfall of the 
entire system. For while the army is linked with the system, the system 
itself is all inclusive and, to a considerable extent, more powerful than 
the fighting forces. A situation is, therefore, possible in which the mili- 
tary effort begins to falter without at once undermining the mainspring 
of Nazi power. 

As recently as the autumn of 1918, the shadow of impending German 
defeat immediately affected the center of authority. There was a con- 
stitutional crisis in Germany which not only compelled far-reaching 
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changes in the military leadership, but forced a change of the regime 
itself in order to impart a psychological stimulus to the men in uniform 
and to revive the declining morale of the German population. 

A normal government or regime can resign or disappear when its 
policy fails in a major issue; it can hand over power to another set of 
responsible leaders and statesmen. An Asquith in the last war could be 
superseded by a Lloyd George; a Neville Chamberlain could yield to a 
Churchill; and Churchill may one day pass on his office to a man like 
Stafford Cripps or Anthony Eden. Even a semifeudal, semiauthoritarian 
regime of the old Prussian imperial type could, in 1918, readily re- 
linquish power to a democratic government. But the identification of 
Fuehrer and state makes such a shift almost impossible as long as 
the Fuehrer lives. The transmission of his power in case of his disap- 
pearance would create nearly insurmountable difficulties and obstacles. 
Power and party in Germany have become so indivisible that govern- 
ment itself would be at stake. 

But it is idle to expect good will from the party in abandoning 
power. Hitler and his devotees would certainly try, above all, to save 
the Nazi concept of government by a last desperate gamble. 

He might offer a termination of hostilities on his own terms, indicat- 
ing that unless they were accepted retaliation of unthinkable dimensions 
would follow. Prisoners of war would be murdered and hundreds of 
thousands of foreign workmen resident in Germany put before Nazi 
firing squads. Whole populations in conquered territories would be 
annihilated on his order; suicide squadrons of airmen would indis- ' 
crirainately sow wholesale destruction and death among the civilian* 
inhabitants of Allied territory or territory reoccupied by the United Na- 
tions armies, using the most deadly gases and bacteria. He might, in a 
word, threaten to set in motion all the terrifying weapons that modern 
science has put at the disposal of a ruthless military leader weapons 
that even Hitler has not yet -dared to use, both out of fear of retalia- 
tion and because of his plans of European consolidation after victory. 
Having conquered two thirds of Europe his power to wreck would be 
colossal and it cannot be doubted that if all the weapons and devices 
within his arsenal were employed without restraint, the results would 
surpass anything within the most nightmarish imagination o man. 
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Such a threat and the resolution to carry it out must not be considered 
a vain play of imagination. It is not a pathological vision, but a logical 
sequence of the philosophy of Hitlerism, with its superegotism, its or- 
ganized ruthlessness, and its utter disregard of human life. It would 
also be in keeping with the personal character of leaders who employ 
any means to achieve their ends. It would be in line with the romantic, 
fanatic and cruel mind of the 'Fuehrer, who is convinced that there 
would be no need for Germany to survive if she were not to follow the 
path he has ordained. The alternative to the Thousand-Years-Reich of 
Hitler is the self-destruction of Germany. In my ears still sounds a song 
chanted by the Hitler youth when marching through the streets of a 
southern German town prior to Hitler's advent to power. 

A world in flame mankind will face 
When doom befalls the Teuton race. . . . 

There is danger that the threat of such stupendous vandalism may 
impress the Allies. All through this war they have shown that they 
cannot bring themselves to retaliate in the same ruthless manner, not 
because they lack material resources but because of inhibitions of a 
humanitarian nature. The slightest sign of wavering may seal the fate 
of the Allied effort. 

These breath-taking possibilities are presented here to prevent hysteria 
if they should happen, to stimulate thorough advance preparation for 
such a contingency. 

Unless the Nazi system is destroyed from inside prior to its inevitable 
defeat, unless Hitler loses his hold over the Germans before he is 
finished, he will surely attempt some apocalyptic departure. Victory 
within our grasp might be lost unless we have prepared a shield to ward 
off his final and most desperate thrust. 

Should such a menace be proclaimed, the determination of the Allies 
to press for victory will only be sharpened. For if such deeds sur- 
pass any imagination in their cruelty, waste, and sadism, the acceptance 
of a Hitler-dictated conclusion of the struggle would be incomparably 
more dangerous. By threatening all the higher instincts of humanity 
Hitler would have achieved his purpose, the survival of his system in 
defeat; and nothing could be more deadly certain than that, after a 
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breathing spell, he would set out for a new and even more thorough 

attack on humanity. 

2. THE CASE AGAINST AN ARMISTICE 

The whole concept of armistice belongs to an era in which conflicts 
were decided by battles, and the transition from war to peace was 
neatly divided into three, sometimes four stages: war, armistice, pre- 
liminary peace, and peace. While in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies the loss of one last big battle terminated hostilities, no decisive 
battles of this nature are possible under conditions of total warfare. No 
Austerlitz or Waterloo is possible today. 

Even in 1918 the armistice was an anachronism. But there was some 
excuse for concluding it. The war had been waged largely in the tradi- 
tional manner. The partner suing for peace was thoroughly respectable, 
fairly well organized, and fully accredited. To refuse an armistice would 
have been to prepare additional bloodshed, and a further bloodshed 
the Allied Powers did not desire. The thoughts of the Allies and the 
Germans moved in traditional channels. They lagged behind realities, 
but the error was shared by both parties. No serious opposition was en- 
countered. Only later was the wisdom of having sued for an armistice 
questioned by the Germans as well as the Allies. 

In 1918 the German armies were not yet fully beaten when Prinz 
Max von Baden asked for an armistice. Civilian morale, the state of 
public health, the food situation, lack of raw materials and industrial 
production decided the issue before any military decision took place. In 
total war the center of resistance gravitates even more in the direction 
of the hinterland. A military defeat is of minor importance in itself as 
long as the centers of political power survive and the industrial effort is 
allowed to continue. Total war can logically end only with the occu- 
pation of these centers of power, political aad industrial, and with the 
occupation of the enemy territory. Total occupation is its corollary. 

The concept of armistice fits badly into this situation unless we give 
the term a new interpretation and call the total subjection of the enemy 
"armistice." Leonard Woolf does so, when he writes: 1 

a- Leonard S. Woolf, "How to Make the Next Peace," Political Quarterly, London, 
October-December, 1941. 
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The best armistice terms, not only for ourselves, but in the long run 
for the Germans, would be unconditional surrender, occupation and 
complete disarmament of Germany, interallied administration of Ger- 
man territory. . . . 

An armistice in the accepted sense does not paralyze the enemy physi- 
cally. It is something between war and peace, nearer to war in the theory 
of international law, and nearer to peace in practice. It reckons with 
the continued existence of civil and military authority on the part of the 
nation suing for it. The power of the traditional governmental apparatus 
of the enemy may be restricted but it is not abolished. The victorious 
power has a direct interest in the ability of the armistice partner to per- 
form executive functions in order to carry out the stipulations of the 
armistice. 

Only one conclusion is possible. The whole idea of an armistice must 
be abandoned. That none should be concluded with Hitler or any Nazi 
representative substituting for him is hardly contested. That none 
should be signed with any German government or provisional govern- 
ment, whatever its color or origin, requires further explanation. 

If Hitler were the fanatic patriot he pretends to be and not a vulgar 
adventurer of gigantic dimensions, his natural impulse in defeat would 
be to renounce power, to dissolve the party, to disentangle the German 
state from f>arty machinery, and to turn control over to the generals. 
Such a step would be the most effective way of throwing the whole 
political strategy of the United Nations into confusion. Bewilderment, 
jealousy, doubt, and disorganization on their side would be created at 
a moment when confusion would be most dangerous. 

The generals might refuse to lend themselves to such a plan and, in- 
stead, force the responsibility upon Hitler or, in case of his disappearance, 
upon the Nazi party. Such an attitude would be especially plausible if 
the reports are true that the generals have opposed most of the major 
military steps taken by Hitler a theory which seemed to be borne out by 
the series of resignations and sudden physical disabilities among them, 
compelling Hitler in 1941 to take the supreme command and the re- 
sponsibility for the campaign in Soviet Russia. Such an attitude is what 
their sense of self-preservation would dictate at a time when circum- 
stances seem to doom them as a caste. Nevertheless, an appeal to their 
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patriotism, which is older and more authentic than Hitler's, might be 
stronger than their instinct for survival. The generals might be pre- 
pared to undertake for the German nation what they would not be 
anxious to do for Hitler or his successor, as individuals. Anyhow, it is 
improbable that Hitler, facing impending defeat, would desire to ex- 
tricate the German nation from a seemingly hopeless situation by sacri- 
ficing himself and his party. 

But let it be assumed that Hitler or any Nazi successor of the fuehrer 
has been removed by the army. Inasmuch as the military leaders hold 
strong instruments of power there is in a supreme crisis a small margin 
of possibility for such a step which has become practically impossible 
under the normal conditions of totalitarianism. For leading military 
posts are increasingly entrusted to proved sympathizers or even party 
members; an oath to the Fuehrer is demanded of every member of the 
fighting forces. But an even more potent factor is the army's tremendous 
need for supplies. The greater the degree of mechanization and the 
greater the public control over production and labor, the more pro- 
nounced becomes the dependence of the army upon the state. The Nazi 
state with its nearly complete control of everything holds the army in 
a tighter grip than could have been imagined only thirty years ago, even 
in a military community like the Prussia of 1914. A military pronuncia- 
mento, a military coup d'etat, thus becomes more and more unlikely. 

Impending defeat may, however, radically alter the situation. While 
the generals could not hope to seize power in order to continue the war, 
they may be able to do so under the shadow of impending defeat. 

Such a situation would offer an attractive prospect to many elements 
in the camp of the United Nations. They may feel that with the gang- 
sters eliminated it would be possible to speak the traditional language of 
negotiation with highly civilized gentlemen from whom no breach of 
etiquette and lack of tact need be feared. But those looking forward to 
such an opportunity forget that to have dealings with the generals 
would be equivalent to recognizing their legitimate leadership. No 
matter how tentative such armistice negotiations might be, to initiate 
them with the generals would make them partners in the negotiations. 
From that moment on the victors would be coresponsible in upholding 
the generals, even against the popular sentiment of the German people. 
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After having won the war with the purpose o definitely breaking the 
spirit of militarism and having pledged themselves to the disarmament 
of Germany, the Allies would vest that very class which they had set 
out to destroy with the right to act for the German people. No surer 
way could be found of either provoking a revolution or preserving the 
spirit of Soldatentum which, with all its admirable qualities of sacrifice 
and comradeship, has been the undoing of Germany. 

To accept the generals as armistice partners would certainly facilitate 
matters in an admittedly difficult moment, but it would only mean 
postponement of an inevitable decision. 

The idea of an armistice with the military leaders of Germany should, 
therefore, be ruled out. It might even create internal difficulties within 
Germany in the delicate transition period. The sight of Hitler's generals 
entrusted with civilian authority might produce upheavals, even civil 
war, at a time when success or failure of a constructive effort in Europe 
might depend upon even a small degree of stabilization within the Ger- 
man territory. 

There are a few generalizations in human affairs that allow no con- 
tradiction. One of them is that nothing is more dangerous than to try 
to escape unavoidable difficulties by circumventing them. Such difficul- 
ties have a way of reappearing until they can no longer be avoided. By 
that time they have usually reached such proportions that they demand 
tremendous effort to overcome them. 

An example taken from recent history may illustrate the truth of this 
observation. When the Spanish Civil War broke out in July, 1936, the 
democracies, contrary to all evidence, considered it an internal Spanish 
event. Their own vital interests were bound up with the survival of the 
Spanish Republic. But to back democratic Spain would have in- 
volved risks. It would have been a challenge to Fascism, and in a later 
stage to Nazism. It would have established a clear division between the 
two contradictory concepts of government fighting for recognition in 
Europe. 

Instead of this, the democracies chose the method of least resistance. 
They agreed to the farce of nonintervention, fully aware that this was 
identical with helping Franco. Had they openly assisted loyalist Spain 
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they would not only have saved the Spanish Republic but they might 
also have damaged Mussolini's prestige beyond repair. 

But it is also possible that their intervention might have degenerated 
into the conflict which broke out two years later. The democracies in- 
sufficiently armed were apprehensive of such a possibility. With Czecho- 
slovakia intact, France almost as well armed as in September, 1939, and 
Germany less prepared, the democracies would have been stronger than 
in the moment when they finally decided to resist aggression. 

A clear Anti-Fascist attitude might have made Soviet Russia's posi- 
tion less ambiguous in 1939, Munich and the abandonment of Czecho- 
slovakia having convinced the Kremlin that "you can't do business with 
the democracies." 

Moreover, the Spanish Republic, saved by the democracies, would 
have been a potential ally, or at least sufficiently sympathetic to the 
Allied cause to have enabled the defeated French armies to cross the 
Pyrenees and aid the United Nations in keeping a foothold on the Con- 
tinent. The policy of the lesser evil compelled them eventually to ac- 
cept the inevitable challenge, under conditions dictated by the aggressor. 

To entrust the German military leaders with the responsibility of 
armistice would be a typical case of shifting an unavoidable decision to 
an infinitely more difficult later stage. 

The case against concluding an armistice with any civilian power 
substituting for Hitler whatever its character is nearly as strong as the 
case against negotiating with Hitler or the generals. In 1918, a demo- 
cratic government could replace the Kaiser and his government; Ger- 
many had not been a democracy, but Wilhelminian Germany possessed 
a parliamentary opposition and a civil service ready and able to serve 
under any constitutional regime. None of these prerequisites exists at 
present. A government substituting for Hitler, perhaps under the leader- 
ship of that faux bonhomme Goring would obviously be a farce. It 
could and should no more be accepted as a party to an armistice than 
Hitler himself. Any genuinely anti-Nazi civilian power would, how- 
ever, be absolutely powerless, unable to carry on even the most primi- 
tive functions of government. It would be compelled to dissolve the 
Nazi party immediately. But in view of the official functions of some 
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party organizations this would be tantamount to destroying part of 
the German civil administration without any possibility of substitut- 
ing for it a civil power of its own. 2 

For the purposes of policing and keeping public order, in the initial 
stage, a German anti-Nazi authority would depend entirely upon the 
help of the victors. The new government could not depend upon the 
civil service. It would have to dismiss instantly thousands of Nazi 
officials in order to safeguard itself against sabotage. Moreover, to 
call immediately upon its adherents to replace the dismissed Nazis 
would be to encounter nearly insurmountable difficulties. Either re- 
liable persons would not be immediately available or, owing to the 
conditions under which they had to live as opponents of the Nazi 
regime, they would not be in a fit condition to undertake major tasks 
without further readjustment. 

The risk would be too great. To call upon these men and women 
immediately would be equivalent to prematurely sacrificing persons 
who should be the pillars of any future normal German administration. 
The future would be sacrificed to a short-lived present. 

There is, therefore, nobody with whom an armistice could or should 
be concluded. The United Nations have no other choice but to battle 
their way through any wall of resistance and proceed to the very centers 
of the fallen power. 

Or should they stop and pause a few days at the German frontiers ? 
The reasons would be purely political. After having been chased from 
the Channel ports, from the Belgian, Dutch, and Danish coasts back into 
Germany, the Germans would know that defeat had arrived. If the 
victorious armies of the United Nations should suddenly cease attack- 
ing them the retreat into Germany would probably be the signal for 
chaos and anarchy. A short pause might initiate days bloody and 
destructive beyond anything we can imagine. But it might help to solve 
one of the most thorny, the most puzzling questions that will confront 
the world after the defeat of Nazism the question of the fate of the 
Nazi leaders and other prominent exponents of the Third Reich. In 
the liberated territories their fate will be sealed overnight. The victims 
of oppression will know how to deal with them. But with those within 

2 See pages 147-50. 
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German territory, the Germans themselves should, if possible, be left to 
deal 

After the last war the German war leaders were protected by the 
doubts regarding the defeat surviving in the minds of the Germans, by 
the unconscious identification of the people with their leaders, and even 
more, by the demand of the Allied and Associated Governments for 
the delivery of the so-called war criminals. No self-respecting people 
could under such circumstances have done anything else but protect 
them. The hour to judge them for themselves passed by because, humili- 
ated by the Allies, the German people had begun to identify themselves 
again with their past and were more and more ashamed of their capitula- 
tion. 

The very violence and exclusiveness of the Hitlerian domination will 
prevent any such identification once the Nazi yoke has been thrown 
off. Under the Third Reich death was meted out to opponents on the 
slightest provocation. Human life had lost its sacred character and law 
its majesty. The leaders of such a movement will reap what they have 
sown. When it becomes clear to the Germans that they have been tricked 
into the greatest disaster of their history, the leaders will have to pay 
the price with their lives. 

A pause of a few days might make them days of atonement, of a 
bloody purge not only for the men on top but perhaps even more 
for the men further down who had been the symbols of domination 
in the eyes of neighbors and subordinates. 

But major considerations might militate against such a creative and 
purifying pause. The first is a military one. A breathing space might 
allow the Germans to set up a new resistance which the Allies would 
have to destroy with further loss of human life. Military leaders of the 
victorious armies may want to avoid such a risk. The second reason may 
be found in the fact that there are nearly six million workers inside 
Germany, all citizens of the United Nations, Frenchmen and Poles, 
Yugoslavs, Czechs, and Dutchmen, not to speak of the millions of pris- 
oners of war. Their lives might be endangered either because of a last 
dastardly gesture on the part of the Nazis or because they might find 
themselves utterly unprotected, without food and without means of trans- 
portation in the midst of anarchy. The third and most important rea- 
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son, however, may be the fear that Germany might stage a social revo- 
lution in a last and desperate attempt to turn the tables against the 
democracies when everything seems lost. The Russians in such a con- 
tingency may share the apprehensions of the democracies. 

It is therefore more likely that the United Nations will not wish to 
interrupt their march into Germany. They must occupy all the military 
centers, the seats of national or provincial administrative power, all 
points of industrial importance. They must close the armament works 
and begin immediately with the feeding of the civilian population in 
order to prevent the outbreak of revolts and mock revolutions caused by 
hunger and despair. 

The symbols of their occupation must be visible everywhere, for the 
Germans must not be allowed to forget that they have been defeated. 
The flags of all the United Nations may be displayed. But the occupation 
itself should not be effected by mixed contingents of the victorious 
nations. Germany should be occupied by Americans. 3 

Having installed themselves all over Germany with maximum speed 
and efficiency the occupying troops will be in a position to wait for the 
beginning of the educational, economic, and administrative measures 
aimed at transforming Germany into a useful member of the society 
of nations. 

Instead of thinking first of the total disarmament of Germany, it 
might paradoxically be preferable to retain a nucleus of her army for 
certain services. With the air force nailed to the ground by the confisca- 
tion of fuel, the Panzer divisions disarmed or assembled as scrap iron 
outside German territory, something might be said for using the generals 
to maintain internal order in Germany. They might be usefully em- 
ployed in a task that profits from their qualities without giving them 
any of the prestige that would emanate from partnership in the 
armistice. They could be enlisted in the thankless police work without 
becoming saviors, either in their own or in the eyes of the German people. 
It might be the surest way of making them innocuous. Such a measure 
is even more feasible in view of the fact that the Nazified German police 
will have to be disbanded immediately after the collapse of the German 
defense. Germany would thus be without any instruments of internal 

8 Sec pages 275-6. 
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order. Moreover, it is evident that this type of service, which demands 

familiarity with the language and habits of the population, cannot be 
carried out by foreigners, especially in its lower brackets. For the Ger- 
mans such a utilization of parts of the Wehrmacht would not connote 
continuity with Nazism as, in their minds, party and army have re- 
mained separated all through the Third Reich. 

Will the minds of the leaders of the United Nations be elastic enough 
to explore such unorthodox tactics, adapted not to their own but to 
German psychology, or will they feel duty bound to fulfill the Atlantic 
Charter to the letter? 
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TWILIGHT OR 

THE ERA OF TRANSITION 



i. DANGERS FROM WITHIN 

Between the end of the war and the beginning of 
peace there must be a transition period, a bastard 
or twilight interval, half war and half peace. 
LEONARD S. WOOLF, How to Ma%e the Next Peace. 

a. The Need for a Master Plan 

THE United Nations must march into Europe with, a master plan. It 
must not be one of those improvisations dear to democracies: not a 
scheme hastily concocted at the moment o the establishment of the 
bridgeheads on the European continent, drawn up after the general 
revolt against oppression has set in. As these lines are written in the still- 
ness of a small hamlet in Virginia, experts in London and Washington 
are, I hope, concentrating on such plans. They must be based on a broad 
concept of the principles on which the peace is to be built. These broad 
principles would correspond to the great strategical concepts underlying 
the general plans for war. But concrete planning is not possible unless 
the central aims are established in advance. In the chapter dealing with 
the Atlantic Charter the reasons have been given which make the enun- 
ciation of war aims imperative from the point of view of winning the 
war; they are even more important for the adequate preparation of 
transition and peace. 

These war aims have been stated all through the present volume. For 
Europe they are the establishment of a Confederation which would pool 
the whole military power and exert such control over the economic life 
as to make its military supremacy uncontested. 

European unification on a federal basis being the pivotal idea of the 
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postwar reorganization and reconstruction, the master plan of the United 
Nations must be based on this concept. Everything else must be subor- 
dinated to this idea. For the era of transition the guiding principles oil 
action must be to prevent everything which could possibly prejudice the 
realization of these aims and to encourage all the forces likely to facili- 
tate their realization. 

If, in the moment of victory, forces surging from within urge greater 
and more extended authority for the federal power, they should be aided 
in every manner. It is more likely that reluctance to agree to any uni- 
fication, and not the wish to go beyond the minimum requirements of 
a European Confederation, will create serious problems for the victors. 

The end of hostilities and the collapse of Hitlerism must not initiate 
an era of anarchy, regional wars, starvation, and bloodshed. Only the 
existence of a"minutely prepared master plan can prevent such possibili- 
ties, which are inherent in the situation. 

As the manner of the collapse, the circumstances, the forces and dif- 
ficulties which will suddenly appear cannot be calculated in, advance, 
the plans must remain elastic and adaptable within certain limits. It 
would be a mistake to cope only with contingencies like the awakening 
of chauvinistic tendencies and social radicalism, typical of immediate 
postwar eras* The possibility of strong conservative tendencies, violent 
religious revivals, and monarchical movements, must equally be taken 
into account. Such tendencies would not necessarily modify the grand 
strategy of the United Nations, but it might need tactical alterations 
from one hour to the next. 

In the moment of victory much that is unexpected and unpredictable 
will happen. Some of it might be hopeful beyond dreams; much of it, it 
is feared, will be prejudicial to the future order. To encourage all the co- 
operative forces, to silence all the dangerous ones, will be the supreme 
task of the political strategy of the United Nations in the era of transi- 
tion. 

The technique of total war involves fighting on three different levels: 
on the military, as in the wars of the past; on the military~economic 3 as 
in the last war; and on the psychological plane. Similarly, preparations 
for the era of transition must be effected on the military, the economic^ 
and the psychological planes. They must be prepared with the general- 
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staff technique of the armies of the world, minutely and methodically. 
That general staffs prepare plans applicable to an infinite variety of con- 
tingencies is generally acknowledged as a necessity, but that the transi- 
tion period must be prepared in advance with the same seriousness and 
method is still a shoclc to many. 

b. A Tas^ of Unprecedented Magnitude 

Europe will be utterly unprepared for a democratic order and for 
international co-operation in the hour of victory. 1 The reactions of its 
peoples will be contradictory and may even be destructive. There will be 
a serious danger of local lawlessness and disorder. The first and im- 
mediate task will therefore consist in the prevention of upheavals and 
revolts originating in starvation and want. Epidemics may threaten 
the Continent, but I believe that the danger is very much over-estimated. 
Even the Spanish Civil War, waged under shocking sanitary condi- 
tions, did not cause any major epidemics. Pharmaceutic products are 
among the few commodities with which the gigantic chemical industry 
of Germany has been able to supply Europe to a certain degree since 
the beginning of the war. 2 

But with the local and regional supplies of foodstuffs plundered by 
the Germans and the reserves transferred to Germany, the threat of 
starvation and anarchy will be very serious in a moment when com- 
munications will be interrupted or required for military purposes. Under 
these circumstances the lives of 300 million Europeans will depend upon 
the functioning of supply lines and ad hoc organized transportation. 

In the words of the British Minister and Director General of British 
Information Services in the United States: 3 

To reprovision the whole continent, to restart its industries and its 
agriculture, to furnish the machinery, the raw materials and the ferti- 
lizers which they wiU need, to reorganize the finances of one ruined 
country after another, will be a task of unexampled magnitude. 

There is no need to insist further on this point. We have evidence 
that this aspect is being fully studied in London and Washington and 

1 Sec pages 134-9 and 162-7. 

2 According to recent reports the situation has lately considerably deteriorated. 

3 Harold Butler, The Lost Peace, New York (Harcourt, Brace and Company), 1942, 
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that a giant machinery is being prepared to undertake those tasks at 
the critical moment. On the speed with which the supply organizations 
and agencies of the United Nations act, may depend the success or fail- 
ure of the whole subsequent constructive effort. Their efficiency may 
decide whether Europe will become a prosperous and peaceful conti- 
nent or sink into chaos comparable only to the anarchy and destruction 
that followed in the wake of the Thirty Years' War. Feeding and cloth- 
ing Europe will be an emergency measure; rushing material and fertiliz- 
ers to the spot will enable resumption of the normal processes of in- 
dustrial and agrarian production and prevent indefinite dependency 
on the efforts of the victors. But these measures are purely preventive; 
they do not solve any of the European problems. It is therefore hoped 
that, unexampled in magnitude as this task may be, these emergency 
measures will be considered a first installment only, a minor task, com- 
pared with the others facing the victorious armies. 

In Harold Butler's 4 opinion, very grave dangers threaten the Euro- 
pean people if the victors fail to act speedily and efficiently: 

A large measure not only of economic but also of social and political 
disturbance might be expected to follow with nations and groups of 
nations scrambling to recover a minimum of well being and stability. 
Fresh outbreaks of war might even occur in their frenzied efforts to 
clutch from each other the bare means of subsistence. 

c. Liberator and Liberated 

The situation facing the victorious democracies in the moment of Hit- 
lerian collapse will be unenviable despite the elation of victory. Their 
relationship to the liberated people may create serious problems. What 
the attitude of the people toward their liberators will be cannot be 
gauged in advance. They will certainly collaborate with them when the 
second front moves, and the revolt will spread like a fan. The liberated 
may receive the armies of the United Nations with open arms; they 
may be grateful and appreciative; but everything will depend very 
much upon the circumstances. 

Should military errors be made in the establishment of the bridge- 
heads leading to reversals and withdrawals, should civilian populations 

4 Harold Butler, op. dt. 
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be punished for having assisted an abortive second front before the 
real offensive succeeds, they might remain distrustful, resentful, even 
antagonistic to their liberators. They might especially blame their co- 
nationals who have worked abroad for the liberation of their coun- 
tries, for having encouraged raids, incited sabotage, promoted disorder, 
enlisted compatriots in the fight, and for having personally escaped the 
common fate of misery during the most difficult years in the history 
of their countries. Particularly important will be their feelings toward 
the British. Resentment against Britain was nearly universal on the 
European continent during the latter part of the long armistice. Such 
feelings were based on an unfortunate inability to understand the mo- 
tives and limitations of British policy due to Britain's world-wide inter- 
ests. We do not know whether this negative attitude toward the British 
has survived the years of German domination or has increased; whether 
Britain is hated for having enforced a merciless blockade of foodstuffs 
upon Europe, exposing the peoples of the conquered territories to 
starvation, or admired for her relentlessness. We know even less what 
the peoples feel about Russia. In the English-speaking countries a re- 
markable evolution has recently taken place, inducing even conservative 
persons to admire the Russian people and to revise some of their opinions 
of the Soviet system. We do not know whether occupied Europe has 
reacted similarly, whether the alliance of democracy with Stalin is ap- 
proved or whether the old-fashioned type of anti-Bolshevism survives, 
especially among the educated classes. Admiration and fear for the 
future may balance each other. If this is the case, great difficulties may 
be expected from a participation of the Russians in the policing of 
Europe. 

On the relationship between liberated peoples and their liberators, 
Macaulay, in his inexhaustible History of England, makes a profound 
remark: 

Even thus a people who have been enslaved and oppressed for some 
years are most grateful to their liberators; but those who are set free 
after very long slavery are not unlikely to tear their liberators to pieces. 

How the peoples will react in the hour of liberation will depend not 
only upon the duration of their enslavement, but also upon the degree 
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to which Hitler has corrupted the hearts and minds of his victims. No 
resentment should be felt if reserve, mistrust, and criticism greet the 
liberators instead of gratitude. 

d. The Need for a General "Freezing" 

The emergency measures outlined in the first section, consisting in 
the speedy supply of the necessities of life, are the first and immediate 
tasks. These commodities must be supplied indiscriminately to friend 
and foe, without political considerations. No conditions must be at- 
tached. Important as the humanitarian motives which will go into this 
venture may be, they need not be the mainspring of this action. To 
prevent hunger revolts and general plunder is as much in the interest of 
the peoples themselves as in that of the world at large. In Germany the 
problem will probably be less acute and urgent than in other parts o 
Europe because of big reserves of foodstuffs ravished from Europe. The 
problem, here, may be transportation rather than actual lack of the 
essential commodities. Italy, on the other hand, will be sorely in need of 
immediate help and succor. 

If the first step is dictated by considerations of mere expediency, the 
next must be marked by the exigencies of the plans that the United 
Nations have drawn for Europe. This second step must consist in 
an attempt to prevent the liberated peoples from reverting to their 
pre-Hitlerian past, from surrounding themselves with the walls of their 
previous sovereignties and customs barriers, and from reverting to their 
old military and (in some cases) political systems. Measures would have 
to be initiated simultaneously to free the liberated nations from all un- 
necessary restrictions and impediments. 

To restrain the populations from taking their destinies into their own 
hands will be one of the most difficult and delicate tasks confronting the 
victorious armies and their political advisers. These nations will, not 
unnaturally, demand their immediate and integral freedom, if for no 
other motive than as a token of release from servitude. They may 
even feel that nobody, not even their liberators, is entitled to withhold 
from them the liberties and sovereign rights they previously enjoyed. 
It would be natural for them to consider everything bad and unbearable 
which had been done by the oppressor because it had been done by 
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him. These tendencies must be curbed. Everything may be lost if the 
peoples are allowed to have their way. It would mean exchanging Hit- 
lerian serfdom for anarchy. No more fatal blow could be dealt against 
the prospect of a real and lasting international order. 

The necessity of "freezing" for some time the status quo of the day of 
victory recommends itself, painful as it may be for the victors to ordain. 
What fairness and common sense would seem to suggest, namely, to 
grant the liberated victims the privilege of working out their own 
salvation, cannot be done. They have not only lost their economic self- 
sufficiency, the coherence of their social structure has not only been 
jeopardized, but in spite of their mental and physical resistance, they 
may also have lost their ability to cope with some of the problems of 
reconstruction and to judge the situation in its wholeness. Some of them 
might even have lost, temporarily, their national identity. 

The fear that such a "freezing" might mean a virtual perpetuation of 
the German domination, or at least of the German orientation of their 
economic life, must be arrested as quickly as possible. Economic de- 
pendence on Berlin must be severed, for psychological more than for 
material reasons. Until this is effected the occupation of Germany by 
the victors should suffice in the intermediary period to dissipate any 
fears which may dominate these peoples. 

Such a general standstill policy is suggested by two major con- 
siderations. 

The first is motivated by the dangers implied in the inevitable tend- 
ency of the liberated nations to regain their full and unrestrained sov- 
ereignty in the shortest possible time. 

It is almost certain that liberation from the foreign yoke will be ac- 
companied by a violent outbreak of a virulent, even aggressive national- 
ism and chauvinism. These tendencies will be particularly harmful at a 
moment when the basis for collaboration on a European scale must be 
laid. By following their nationalistic impulses these nations would de- 
stroy any chance of securing to themselves a more tranquil future 
existence. 

In the first stage of transition the pooling of the military power must 
be prepared, but it need not be effected at once. The armies of the United 
Nations will guarantee order during this stage. But it is necessary to 
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prevent any step which might prejudice such an organization. A return 
to full military and economic power would fatally compromise the con- 
structive effort. Nothing, therefore, must revert or be granted to the 
liberated nations that they cannot keep later. The minimum needs 
of the supranational organization to be established must top all other 
considerations. 

In maintaining this principle the victors must keep in mind that it is 
comparatively easier to withhold full sovereignty at that moment than 
to surrender everything and later to begin claiming parts back again. 
Two reasons should determine such an attitude one inherent in the 
psychology of the individual peoples themselves, the other in the psy- 
chology of international action. 

To return to these nations liberties and rights that have to be re- 
claimed later when the actual reconstruction of Europe is undertaken 
would mean artificially to create difficulties and retarding elements in a 
situation already filled to the brim with perplexities. It would be a mis- 
take of the first order, one of the kind committed in 1919. Strong re- 
sistance would be encouraged where and when such resistance could 
be avoided, compromises would be invited where no compromises must 
be accepted. The feeling would be created that they were being robbed 
by their friends after having been robbed by their enemy. Having been 
deprived of their liberties for years, a further delay of a few months 
should not be unbearable. Having lost everything, anything that reverts 
to them will be felt as an improvement. As a matter of fact, nearly 
everything will, at that later stage, actually revert to them. 

From the international point of view it would be an even greater mis- 
take to precipitate a return to full sovereignty. The experience of the 
past quarter of a century shows that power and authority refused to an 
international agency as long as the shock lasts cannot be gained at a 
later stage. 5 The cautious stipulations of the original draft of the League 
were the maximum ever achieved by the Geneva organization. They 
were not only not strengthened subsequently, but watered down step by 
step by consecutive interpretations, legal and political reservations, and 
dangerous precedents. 

The second major reason recommending a temporary "freezing" of 

5 See Chapter X, "The Machinery o International Affairs." 
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the European status quo lies in the necessity of safeguarding the future 
organization of Europe. 

The liberated nations will not only attempt to regain their lost sov- 
ereignty, they will also try to recover any territory they may have lost 
since 1939. The status quo of 1919-39 may have revealed weaknesses and 
the political structure of Europe may have displayed too little resistance 
against the dangers of aggression. For the peoples who have been op- 
pressed and humiliated, the state in which they lived prior to Munich 
and the outbreak of the second World War was the last normal con- 
dition of their existence. They will wish to swing back to a position 
identified in their minds with peace, to a condition in which they con- 
sidered themselves free, sovereign and masters of their destiny. The past 
may stand before their eyes as a mirage of happiness and tranquillity. 

The implications of such tendencies are terrifying. In the case of coun- 
tries like Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands, the dangers would 
be comparatively small. The territorial size of these countries has not 
been appreciably changed, nor do they covet the territory of their neigh- 
bors. But in the case of France, the situation may become complicated. 
Alsace has been completely, Lorraine partially, integrated into the Ger- 
man Reich, their French populations have been transplanted and dis- 
persed all over France. To take back the two lost provinces without co- 
ordination with other steps taken by the United Nations would create a 
situation full of danger. Such difficulties in western Europe would be 
mild, however, compared with those which any attempt to rush back into 
conditions prevailing before the war would create in eastern and south- 
eastern Europe. Here, in the powder keg of Europe, the frontiers created 
by the peace settlements of 1919 and 1920 were largely unsatisfactory and 
survived the long armistice only because any other solution would have 
been equally controversial. Countries like Bulgaria and Hungary were 
punished for their participation in the World War on the side of the 
Central Powers. A country like Rumania had been favored out of pro- 
portion to its contribution to winning the war because of the wish to 
weaken some of its neighbors. Old injustices were replaced by new 
ones; the voluntary participation of Bulgaria and Hungary on the side 
of the Third Reich is a belated consequence of the mistakes made a 
quarter of a century ago. In the case of Rumania it is less voluntary and 
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clearly occasioned by an attempt to safeguard as much of its gains as 
possible on the Balkan Peninsula, or, failing this, to compensate with 
Russian territory for any loss she may sustain on the peninsula in favor 
of Hungary and Bulgaria in the event of a German victory over Soviet 
Russia. 

Here, in the southeast, frontiers have been changed, provinces awarded 
by Hitler to his friends, minorities transferred, and new states created. 
In this part of the world, Hitler has abolished some of the old injustices 
and replaced them by new ones, with the result that the atmosphere 
between some of his minor allies is loaded with distrust. With the new 
injustices, new hatreds have been created. To revert to the prewar status 
in this part of the world would mean the immediate outbreak of 
hostilities, the signal for unspeakable cruelties inflicted on the new 
settlers, chaos and anarchy. 

Germany has incorporated Luxembourg and Alsace-Lorraine as Ger- 
man provinces into the Third Reich; she has integrated into the Reich, 
Belgian territory allotted to that country by the Treaty of Versailles 
(Eupen and Malmedy) ; she has absorbed the Sudetenland ceded to her 
under the Munich award, forcibly annexed Austria, subjected the 
whole Czech territory to German administrative control and included it 
in the Reich as a province with minor rights (protectorate), has ap- 
propriated Yugoslav territory ceded by Austria after the last war, and 
has extended her political frontiers deep into Poland. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that Poland had taken 
Czech territory on the eve of the war; Russia appropriated to herself 
provinces which belonged to Poland; Italy annexed many Adriatic 
islands, Dalmatia, Montenegro, the southern part of Slovenia, and some 
hinterland of Fiume; Hungary received Rumanian territory; Bulgaria 
annexed Serbian and Greek territory under different awards. 6 

The situation thus is full of dynamite. If self-help were to become the 
slogan, the whole of central, eastern, and southeastern Europe would be 
in flames overnight. Only Soviet troops could prevent outbreaks o 
violence in this part of the world. But Russia might be driven too far 
to the east by then and be unable to reach the confines of central and 
Balkan Europe in time to establish order. 

6 Josef Hang, TomaJQ WQtt Eastern Europe, New York (The Greystone Press), 
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If for no other reason this prospect alone would be sufficient to recom- 
mend a general "freezing" order. It must be accompanied by a solemn 
appeal, backed by the whole prestige of the victors, not to revert to the 
habits and conditions of the prewar period, and appropriate lost ter- 
ritories. This will probably suffice to prevent the nations from taking 
their destiny into their own hands. They will hesitate to go against the 
clearly expressed wishes of their liberators on whom their physical 
existence and the final settlement of their claims depend. Self-interest 
of these nations would constitute the best safeguard against disobeying 
such orders. 

But this moral pressure might not be strong enough to match their 
passions. In this case "freezing" would necessitate an extension of the 
occupation or administrative supervision beyond the confines of the 
territory of the aggressors and their minor collaborators, to include, for 
some time after the actual fighting has ceased, a great part of eastern and 
southeastern Europe. 

It is certain that the mutual feelings between the peoples of the east 
and southeast of Europe will be poisoned by the territorial changes 
effected during the time of Hitler's domination. They have been played 
systematically against each other by Berlin in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any solidarity among them. What the feelings of the other 
victims toward one another are and will be is difficult to say. Hatred of 
Germany, subdued and often inarticulate, as long as the occupation lasts, 
will become general. But this may be the only feeling they share. They 
may be inclined to blame each other for their sufferings, or they may 
have developed a common bond of solidarity, facilitating the tasks of 
reconstruction. We do not know. It would be wise not to count upon 
any solidarity beyond the solidarity against Germany. But even this 
is not as sure as it may seem at present. 

e. The Hour of the Governments in Exile 

Such a "freezing" of the status quo would constitute a creative pause. 
It would enable the European nations to discuss among themselves 
solutions that might be prejudiced by a sudden return to prewar con- 
ditions. Foremost among the problems to be solved is the problem of 
the creation of regional groups within the European Confederation* 
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The existence of governments in exile may become a major factor in 
the evolution of this situation. 

Most of the conquered nations, with one or two exceptions, have bona 
fide governments abroad, symbolizing the survival of their sovereignty 
and forming part of the diplomatic setup of the United Nations. These 
governments are composed of exiled politicians; they reflect the political 
sentiments of their countries, prior to the conquest. They are officially 
recognized and maintain their own diplomatic services and carry on 
intensive propaganda. Most of them receive lend-lease funds. Since they 
were established before America entered the war, they have their head- 
quarters in London. Some of the bona fide victims of aggression, how- 
ever, whose conquest preceded the outbreak of the present war and 
whose annexation had been recognized de facto or de jure have not 
been able to establish such governments in exile Austria, for instance; 
OP they possess governments abroad that have not yet been recognized 
like the Korean Provisional Government established at Chungking. 
France is in a special position; it is represented abroad by emissaries of 
Vichy or bv emissaries of de Gaulle's Fighting French movement whose 
official position is slightly ambiguous. In some countries, like the United 
States, France is represented by both. There exists in addition a whole 
chain of "free movements" with headquarters in England or America, 
chiefly representing those parts of the populations of countries like 
Hungary, Rumania, or Bulgaria opposed to the policies of their official 
governments and trying to win the public opinion of the democracies 
to their point of view. 

The following pages will deal chiefly with the bona fide victims 
possessing recognized governments abroad. But it is not precluded that 
some of the national councils or free movements may be required to 
play a similar role after the Hitlerian collapse. 

The importance of these governments has been insufficiently recog- 
nized. Their contribution to winning the war has been underrated even 
among adherents of these governments themselves. It is contended that 
they are stopgaps, "ghost governments." Nobody knows how far their 
attitude and political coloring represent any living forces at home. This 
is only too true, and most of the governments themselves have recog- 
nized the justification of this point of view. They have therefore broad- 
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ened their political composition in order to include all the forces which 
are in favor of the independence and liberation of their country. The 
communists, as far as I am aware, remain excluded from membership 
in any of the recognized governments in exile. 

The function of these governments is threefold: to mobilize man 
power among their conationals living abroad to aid the Allied war 
effort; to participate in shaping the political strategy of the United 
Nations; and to serve as propaganda agencies. In undertaking these 
tasks, they fulfill an important function. They augment the war effort; 
they keep their national point of view permanently before the eyes of 
the chief Allies who will be decisive in the drafting of the peace; 
they inform the public of the free countries of their progress in resist- 
ing the demands of the oppressor. Another, and perhaps the most 
important aspect of their activities, is devoted to maintaining contact 
with their home populations, encouraging their resistance by secretly 
transmitted messages and by shortwave broadcasts. In doing this they 
try to penetrate the isolation to which their people have been con- 
demned and to keep them in contact with developments abroad. 

Such activities alone would be sufficient to justify their existence. 
Their role can, however, not remain so restricted. Their existence is 
bound to be limited by the resumption of a normal political life in their 
countries, but considering the difficulties which will have to be overcome 
until this is possible, they will surely survive the first phase of victory. 
In previous chapters it has been shown how the very character of the 
totalitarian domination has made the outlook for popularly elected 
representative governments extremely black. Not only the democratic 
institutions but also the material and psychological foundation needed 
for their functioning have been seriously affected. It has been shown 
how the chances for democratic leadership have been unfavorably af- 
fected by the character of the domination. 

A few more words must be said on this point, which is of great im- 
portance for a correct appreciation of the future political life of Europe. 
No doubt people who have fought the conqueror during the time of his 
rule, who have been imprisoned for active or passive resistance, who 
have been the leaders of the underground movements and suffered for 
their courage, will step out and claim their share in the leadership of 
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their liberated nations. But it is equally doubtful whether these people 
will be fit to be leaders at least in the beginning. Many among these 
valiant fighters against the foreign tyrant, the bravest of the brave, will 
be so vehement in their hatred, phobias, and antagonisms that they will 
not recommend themselves as leaders. Others will belong to a human 
type temperamentally unsuited for the slow constructive work required 
under the circumstances. Many among them will be victims of national- 
ism or social radicalism; it may have been these very passions that 
gave them the superhuman force needed to persevere in their re- 
sistance. They may be the very last to understand why their coun- 
tries should abstain from claiming full freedom and self-determina- 
tion. 

The heroes of such underground activities are not likely to be the best 
rulers of tomorrow. Theirs will be the tragedy of innumerable revolu- 
tionary heroes of the past. 

I am firmly convinced that an important role will be singled out to 
the returning refugees after the present war. It will be more mo- 
mentous than any part ever played before by political refugees after 
their return. 7 The political exile, not the man on the spot, constitutes 
in many respects the real link with the past. They will have to assume 
responsibilities beyond anything they themselves may expect or desire. 
Political activities of the political refugees will first be strewn with 
difficulties. There can be no doubt that the very existence of govern- 
ments outside the countries, of a diplomacy carried out under orders 
of such governments, has created contradictory sentiments among their 
countrymen at home. For many they may have been a symbol of 
hope, for others an object of criticism and bitterness. Whatever the 
situation of a country, there will always be people who object to any 
outside agency which speaks in their names. Millions of people in con- 
quered Europe who want the liberation of their fatherland object 
to the activities of their countrymen abroad. They are instinctively op- 
posed to anybody who does not share with them the darkest hours 
of their national life. No rationalization, no logical considerations can 

7 It is strange that even a man with the broad understanding of Heinrich Braening, 
the former German Chancellor now residing in the United States, holds the traditional 
opinion that no emigrant will be able to play any major part in the political life at home 
(see his letter to the Editor, American Mercury, December, 1941). 
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change their instinctive reactions. It is the personal tragedy of a man 
like General de Gaulle, leader of Fighting France, that millions of 
Frenchmen at home who share his objectives resent his activities. That 
he could not possibly help them to achieve their common aim if he 
were to remain at home cannot influence their feelings. 

It is possible that such sentiments and reflexes may make it difficult for 
the exiled to help in the reconstruction of Europe after their return. But 
if they are ready to sacrifice themselves in the interests of their country, 
such sentiments and objections may quickly disappear. They may win 
the confidence that their past activities have not been able to gain. 

f . Chances of Regional Solutions 

The governments in exile may be called upon to play an outstanding 
part in helping the European nations to overcome the time-honored 
division of Europe into a great number of countries of unequal size and 
importance. There is a distinct danger that in spite of the pooling of 
military power, old difficulties and dangers, especially of an economic 
character, may reappear in a new or even in the old disguise if the 
Balkanization of Europe continues. 

While the victors must insist upon the creation of the Confederation, 
they should not interfere with negotiations aimed at groupings of 
European nations within the Confederation. But they should encourage 
the Belgians and Dutch to seek a union, the Scandinavian countries 
to find out whether they could not combine with one another, the 
central European nations to federate, and perhaps even the Latin coun- 
tries of Europe to explore whether they could not enter into closer 
relationships than in the past. 

It has been stated that the disarmed state of the majority of Europe 
on the eve of victory will constitute an opportunity to pool the military 
strength of Europe. That the economic structure of about fourteen 
European countries will have to be severed from Berlin, and European 
economic life recast, will afford a similar opportunity to make changes 
in the economic structure necessary to safeguard the functioning of the 
federal power. 

The amorphous political state of the countries in the immediate after- 
math of the war will similarly afford a unique opportunity to effect the 
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much-needed grouping of the smaller European powers into federal 
units. 

In normal times the chief difficulties would be found in the habits of 
the peoples, the unavoidable economic dislocations accompanying such 
changes, and political traditions. But an even greater obstacle for the 
realization of such projects can usually be found in the vested interests 
of politicians and statesmen who naturally tend to resist any develop- 
ment which threatens to diminish their power and prestige. 8 

The absence of any normal national existence would therefore re- 
move one of the chief difficulties which has, in the past, obstructed such 
endeavors and will hinder them again as soon as the states have re- 
verted to their full sovereignty. For as soon as normal government is 
re-established, as soon as the foreign offices and their diplomatic out- 
posts have resumed their activities, all the old obstacles reappear. More- 
over, it is always more difficult to make sweeping constitutional changes 
when normalcy is re-established. 

The continued existence of governments in exile may be providen- 
tial in this situation. Their role as trustees is about to end and they 
know that they will have to return their guardianship to their peoples. 
They will therefore be less influenced by personal considerations. With 
greater liberty and with an outlook widened by their activities abroad, 
thev can act as "honest brokers" in creating a better frame for the life of 
their nations. If they contribute in breaking down age-old obstacles and 
help to establish federal groups in Europe, their contribution to the wel- 
fare of their people will surpass anything they may have achieved 
before. 

2. THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM 

There is a tendency among intellectuals and liberals to disregard con- 
servative forces when contemplating the future. In their opinion they 
will not exist after the tornado. Others, not so certain that these forces 
will be dead, feel that political conservatism must be mercilessly crushed 
if it raises its head again. In their opinion, it is dangerous for the peace, 
essentially reactionary, and equivalent to Fascism. 

8 This point is particularly noted in a book that was published after the completion 
of this volume: E. H. Carr, Conditions of Peace, New York (The Macmillan Company), 
1942- 
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Here we touch upon one of the most important aspects o the era of 
transition, the one that is most neglected. In a previous chapter it has 
been asserted that the victors must refrain from enforcing any special 
regime upon the peoples of Europe; but to abstain from active inter- 
ference or compulsion is not sufficient. There can be no doubt that the 
majority of the liberated nations will try to conform to the wishes of 
the victors in their internal regime. The attitude of the leaders of the 
United Nations, under these circumstances, will assume great practical 
importance. 

The plea not to interfere in internal policies is based on two considera- 
tions. The first has already been elaborated. 9 In a European Confed- 
eration of the type suggested in this book, the dangers arising out of 
the non-co-operative attitude of an individual country would be com- 
paratively small for the community of nations. 

The second consideration is closely linked with the first. Europe, in 
order to maintain its new organization, must become stabilized. The 
systems of government adopted or to be adopted by the nations must 
be such as to strengthen this stability. They must not be judged accord- 
ing to abstract standards, but according to the degree of future stability 
they promise. 

The democratic character of governments has been judged too much 
according to appearances by Anglo-Saxon observers. There is scope for 
infinite flexibility, enabling democratic systems to adapt themselves to 
local and historical traditions and conditions. East, south, and southeast 
of a line running from Danzig to Innsbruck, intermediary systems 
guaranteeing the essentials of Christianity might be a safer protection 
against social reaction, Fascism, or totalitarian inclinations than near- 
perfect democratic constitutions which operated in empty space. In a 
world so influenced by class hierarchies, class taboos, traditions, and 
superstitions, systems exclusively based on the enlightened self-interest of 
the citizen, on public opinion, and on fair play to political opponents can- 
not succeed. I am therefore not even sure that the guarantee of all the 
four freedoms must be considered the touchstone for the progressive and 
democratic character of a given regime. 

We are all looking forward to a revival of democracy in Europe. No 

9 See page 200. 
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ambiguity can exist regarding our desire, but we must not exert any 
pressure in favor of democratic regimes in accordance with traditional 
patterns. 

Political wisdom and experience of the last quarter of a century must 
prevent the victors from imposing democracies shaped in their own 
image, on the unprepared soil of central and southeastern Europe. 

Should certain European nations prefer to return to constitutional 
monarchies, no opposition should be manifested. Such restorations may 
stabilize the political life of these nations along a middle line. The 
presence at the head of such states of a permanent mediator, interested 
in the continuity and respectability of the policies of his country, may 
prevent the rise of political adventurers. The fate of the Weimar Repub- 
lic should serve as a warning. It was one of the major mistakes of the 
victorious American democracy to have, in 1918, impressed upon Ger- 
many the idea that it would fare better in the peace settlement by throw- 
ing off the Hohenzollern and creating a political system patterned ac- 
cording to the standards of Western democracy. The very lack of roots 
which characterized German democracy afforded National Socialism 
one of its chief chances. In a constitutional monarchy no Hitler would 
have been possible, whatever the development of Germany might have 
been otherwise. 

It is not suggested that Germany will be one of the countries likely 
to revert to monarchism. Its social structure has probably been too deeply 
affected by Hitlerism, with its destruction of the traditional classes and 
the governmental tradition of the past. Moreover, none of the German 
dynasties deposed in 1918 have shown any active antagonism to Hitler- 
ism. But in some countries of central and southwestern Europe, a mon- 
arch may be the only person to legitimize democracy in the eyes of the 
conservative classes. Moreover, by creating a new and nonaggressive 
emotional center, it may neutralize such irrational forces as have, in 
the last twenty years, been deflected, by adventurers and dictators into 
sterile radicalism and into the pseudo-religions of totalitarian systems. 

Monarchies, as a whole, have resisted totalitarian influences as well as 
republics. The number of monarchical states that have joined the 
United Nations is proof of this. Britain apart, Norway and the Nether- 
lands are the chief examples. Yugoslavia and Greece, whom nobody 
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would have dared to call democracies in 1940, have resisted the totali- 
tarian onslaught as well as the Polish republic and France. Identi- 
fication of a monarchy with reaction has its source in a superficial anal- 
ysis of past events. The special problems raised by the mass character of 
the modern state can make monarchies better safeguards for constitu- 
tional procedures than artificial republics. 

Such an apologia is presented by one whose whole past is altogether 
free from any totalitarian or antidemocratic sympathies. It is the fruit 
of an attempt to analyze objectively tendencies and forces. Our political 
thinking must not be blinded by our instinctive reactions. We must be 
able to think against our instincts and preferences. 

The political structure of the future European states must be shaped 
by the countries themselves, in tune with the political standards of these 
countries, their economic structure, and their class stratification after the 
present war. Unless traditional structures are completely swept away by 
revolution, future political life will tend to crystallize around two politi- 
cal forces: the peasantry and the broad layer of the employed classes, 
the most numerous of which are the industrial workers. 

The political aspirations of the upper stratum of the working class 
and of a part of the white-collar workers will center around revitalized 
Social Democratic parties. In the past these parties have been essentially 
proletarian. 10 

The material power of the traditional middle classes has probably 
been broken beyond repair and its moral influence diminished. Having 
been the spearheads of Nazism and Fascism in many countries, having 
identified themselves with some of the semi-Fascist systems of govern- 
ment in others, and having shown far less power of resistance to totali- 
tarian ideologies, they may quite possibly become the chief political 
scapegoat of the postwar era. This opens vistas for a political reorienta- 
tion of the broad layers of those employed in the intermediary positions 
in industry, commerce, and public administration, from which the So- 
cial Democratic parties may profit. 

The other pillar on which the political life of Europe will rest is the 
peasantry. Central and southeastern Europe, the chief permanent danger 
spots of Europe, have a predominantly peasant civilization, with strong 

10 See pages 236-8. 
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conservative leanings. Conservative forces, however, are by no means re- 
stricted to the peasantry. Churches and groups with old traditions, like 
the aristocracy and a part of the intellectual middle classes, are their 
natural allies. 

To assert that political forces which have their roots in the past are 
invariably antidemocratic, instinctively totalitarian, or necessarily capi- 
talistic is to misunderstand their psychology and their motivating forces. 

They are neither democratic nor antidemocratic. They have collabo- 
rated in all types of political systems. In countries in which the small 
peasantry dominates, the self-interest of the conservative part of the 
population and a democratic form of government coincide. That they 
are instinctively totalitarian cannot be proved either. On the contrary, 
everything which is genuine in them reacts against the vulgarity, the 
exclusiveness, and the violence of totalitarianism. It must not be forgot- 
ten that it is the Christian churches which are the chief .centers of re- 
sistance in many parts of Europe. They have shown a strength to with- 
stand and a courage that has been matched in some of the occupied 
countries only by the heroism of underground workers, mostly belong- 
ing to the extreme left. That conservatism, in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and at the beginning of the twentieth, has often identi- 
fied itself with capitalist interests is due to the capitalist structure of these 
times. By defending capitalism the conservatives defended the existing 
order. They are not more organically linked with capitalism than they 
were with feudalism, with Fascism or with other antidemocratic ideol- 
ogies. How far conservatism can be integrated in predominantly so- 
cialist structures only the future can disclose. 

In the chapter on the fall of France it has been shown what happens 
to a country in which the conservative forces are alienated from the 
state and made non-co-operative. The lifeblood of such communities is 
blocked. 

Any future order must take the greatest pains to integrate conserva- 
tive forces, not to suppress them. They are stabilizing forces in some 
countries and definitely constructive in others. 

The role of the peasant in central European politics has been ably 
characterized by a former Czechoslovakian Prime Minister. 11 

11 Milan Hodfca, op. cit. 
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In Central Europe, democracy had to be extremely anxious to consolidate 
and to defend the results of its struggle for freedom. It had to find the 
consolidating idea in spiritual and political discipline and it succeeded 
in finding the main consolidating social element in the peasantry. 

Rural men constructed their ideas on three possible bases: religion, 
peasant family life, and the soil and its functions: 

What the rural masses finally offered the universal democracy of Central 
Europe was therefore the decisive support of the idea of ordered Free- 
dom, Longing for freedom, individual and social, had been embedded 
in the peasant's soul. A twofold aspiration grew in him for Liberty and 
for order. They did not cancel each other. The peasant's mind was not 
destructive; it was an outspokenly constructive and synthetic one. So 
the peasant was among those who gave to Central European democracy 
the principle that legal authority is not inconsistent with democracy. 

This synthesis of liberty and order embodied in the political aspira- 
tion of the European peasant must serve as one of the pillars for the 
reconstruction of European democracy. The other will be composed 
of the industrial and urban masses. 

Such an analysis of the forces likely to predominate in the political 
life of many parts of Europe suggests a political system resting upon a 
synthesis of conservative and socially progressive tendencies creating a 
state of checks and balances. In view of the social and economic struc- 
ture of Europe it is the only one promising some sort of political stability 
and resistance against the reaction which will inevitably set in some 
time after the democratic communist victory over Hitler. Its chief diffi- 
culties will be in the lack of political education and the fear of com- 
promise, typical of continental Europe. 

There is, however, the alternative of a swing to the left, especially if 
Russia is able to maintain her resistance to the end. It might express 
itself, not in communism at first, but in governments dominated by 
the left wing of Democratic Socialism resembling the ill-fated regime 
of the French Popular Front. This precedent and some other precedents 
of the same kind should serve as a warning for the future. As stated be- 
fore, it was not only the sabotage of these socialist governments by the 
propertied classes, which brought about their failure, but also the inner 
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resistance with which the conservative forces opposed them. If such 
an experiment in rational radicalism failed in France, whose Jacobin 
tradition had made radicalism legitimate for nearly a hundred and 
fifty years, similar experiments would be doomed in advance in any 
European country east of the Rhine. The resistance by the propri- 
etors of the means of production might be weaker in the future. But 
the intensity of the fears of the little proprietors with their overdeveloped 
property instincts coupled with resentment against the dominating role 
played by the industrial proletariat would certainly increase the more 
one moves east and south of Germany. Much of the irrational antago- 
nism created by this type of government is caused by the inability of the 
socialist leaders to grasp the strength of the conservative instincts, even 
among their own political adherents. A further element of weakness Hes 
in the disappointments they cause in the rank and file of their adherents 
by the disproportion of the expectation roused by these experiments and 
the results they are able to achieve. Moreover, their own emotional ap- 
peal, outside a small elite among their adherents, is very scant. Conse- 
quently, confidence and warm-hearted sympathy that could help them 
overcome the inevitable disappointments and crises do not flow suffi- 
ciently in their direction. 

As long as the propertied classes survive at all, and the social struc- 
ture of a country is essentially preserved, such radical governments are 
doomed to fail. They leave behind a legacy of bitterness, class antag- 
onism, and strife. 

The fruits will be harvested either by Fascist movements and tend- 
encies or, and this would be more likely after a defeat of Hitler and 
Mussolini, by the communists. The latter, once installed in power, have 
a far better chance to succeed than democratic governments of the ex- 
treme left. The communist will hardly hesitate to destroy, or at least 
to reduce to powerlessness through complete expropriation, the tradi- 
tional propertied classes. 

The democracies in their own interest must not foster a type of 
government which cannot succeed. It would be political folly on the 
part of the democratic victors to give their encouragement to political 
developments alien to the majority of the populations, the millions of 
peasants, independent artisans, and small proprietors. For the sake of a 
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really lasting consolidation o a peasant-worker's democracy, the democ- 
racies should restrict their interference to federalizing Europe, and thus 
creating the frame in which the individual nations can express their pe- 
culiarities. Such a general attitude need not prevent the democracies 
from giving their moral, and if need be, material assistance to all the 
democratic forces, conservative or socialist, wherever representative gov- 
ernment is being tried. 
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WHAT TO DO 
WITH THE GERMANS 



When you have conquered a people you 
must, in Niccolo Machiavelli' $ opinion, either 
destroy them or maJ^e friends with them. 

i. THE FALLACY OF CRUSHING THE VANQUISHED 

OPINION is divided into two camps whenever the future treatment of 
Germany is discussed; those who advocate a thorough and permanent 
subjugation and those who wish to incorporate the Germans, as equals, 
into a future order. The first approach has recently been christened in 
England "Vansittartitis" after the former permanent Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs and Chief Diplomatic Adviser of His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment who has been the chief advocate of the policy of a strong hand 
in the Allied fold. The Germans, argues this school, understand only 
brute force. They have to be treated with their own medicine. Show 
them a strong attitude and they will behave. They really have a slave 
mentality. As it is impossible physically to destroy them, as we are not 
prepared to sterilize them collectively, they must be subjugated system- 
atically and permanently. They must be outlawed as a nation, must 
be unilaterally disarmed and permanently supervised. Then and then 
only will the world breathe freely again. 

Such a policy of domesticating the Germans by force is built upon 
two premises that it will work, and that it can be done. Both are 
erroneous. 

On the first point that great soldier Viscount Allenby has said with 
emphasis: 
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No nation can be ostracized or held in a position of inferiority to 
its fellows. Any nation so treated will become an enemy, never a friend 
of the international Union. . . - 1 

But even if it were possible to hold Germany down without making 
her more stubborn and non-co-operative, we should not be much nearer 
a solution. It would still be necessary to win the adherence of the major 
powers to such a policy. Some of the members of the United Nations, 
like Czechoslovakia and Poland, would certainly be prepared to adopt 
it. It naturally appeals to nations who have been humiliated. But it will 
be quite impossible to secure the co-operation of countries like the 
United States and Britain and Soviet Russia, which have already indi- 
cated a different approach. Even if these countries were prepared to 
adopt such a course, under the fresh impression of atrocities its enforce- 
ment would become impossible after some years. 

Such action is based on the belief that hatreds and fears survive the 
causes which have created them. Harold Butler expressed the opinion 
that, "For two generations the German name will be held in fear and 
hatred in most parts of Europe." 

Dr. Alvin Johnson 2 holds an opposite opinion. The "doctrine of the 
guilty nation," he wrote, 

will not down until, on the eve of the Axis defeat, the real people of the 
Axis countries, tyrannized, bruised and beaten in civil life . . . rise to 
liquidate Hitler and his followers down to the most conceited and in- 
significant Gauleiter's assistant, the Gestapo down to its most cowardly 
spy, his Junkers and industrialist complices, in a terrible bath of blood. 

Dr. Johnson evidently assumes that the bulk of the anti-German senti- 
ment will disappear as soon as the Germans dissociate themselves from 
the Third Reich. 

When I came to England in 1924 as a foreign correspondent for a 
chain of Austrian, German, and German-language newspapers from all 
over the European continent, Locarno had not yet changed the atmos- 
phere of the postwar world. Germans (and ex-enemies in general) were 
excluded from clubs, and the idea of the "unspeakable Hun" was still 

x Rectoral Address, delivered at Edinburgh University on April 28, 1936. 
2 Alvin Johnson, "The Coming Organization for Peace," S octal Research, Vol. IX, No. 2 
(May, 1942). 
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weakly alive. Yet I was continually accosted by politicians and intellec- 
tuals of my acquaintance with the remark that England had "backed 
the wrong horse" in the last war. France and not Germany was the' 
object of their criticism. Hardly six years had passed and nearly all the 
fear and hatred, accumulated through four years of the bloodiest war 
in history, had evaporated. 

The postwar evolution will probably lie between the evaluations of 
Mr. Butler and Dr. Johnson. The memories of the wrongdoings in the 
present war will last longer. Their quality is particularly repulsive, but 
the emotional reaction in the English-speaking countries has been 
nevertheless weaker, up to now, than during the last war. 

I cannot conceive of England and America nourishing hatred toward 
a beaten Germany beyond a few years, perhaps a decade. It is against 
all their instincts, their traditions and their natural reactions toward an 
underdog. 

Permanent subjugation of Germany can, therefore, be ruled out. No 
long-range obligation to this effect should be expected from the major 
members of the United Nations, and even if they were undertaken 
it can be safely assumed that they could not be carried out. Public 
opinion in the Anglo-Saxon countries would refuse to endorse them 
after a certain time. 

2. PATENT MEDICINE THE PARTITION OF GERMANY 

A special variety of the policy of crushing Germany a trick of doing 
it with gloves can be found in the recurring propaganda for partition 
of Germany. To many it seems incomprehensible that such a scheme 
could not be successful. 

To believe that most of the evils contemporary Germany has in- 
flicted upon the world are a direct consequence of the artificiality of 
Germany's unification by Bismarck in 1870 is not identical with believ- 
ing that the evil could be remedied by a new dismemberment of that 
country. Redress of an original measure rarely annuls the consequences 
which have ensued. The battle cry for a new partition of Germany is 
the special domain of those who despair of the possibility of incorporat- 
ing Germany by normal methods into a community of peaceful nations. 
The solution is superficially attractive. It demands none of the more 
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blatant cruelties civilized persons are loath to impose upon the van- 
quished. 

Those who advocate this method usually do it with a bad conscience. 
They are democrats, they are for the self-determination of nations; that 
the unification of a nation into one single political unit constitutes a 
more advanced stage of development is one of their basic beliefs; and 
they naturally hate to sacrifice their principles for mere expediency. 
They ease their consciences by proffering the suggestion in an alluring, 
even sentimental light. Listening to their arguments one could think that 
they are inspired only by philanthropic reasons. The poor Germans, it 
is implied, must be saved from themselves. Such a solution, they say, 
would restore to the Germans their lost religion. The easy-going Catho- 
lic south would be separated from the Protestant north from which 
nothing good has ever originated. Catholicism would flourish again 
behind the boundaries of a Catholic state or a federation of Catholic 
states. But Protestantism also would find its reward in such separation. 
It would recover its spiritual roots which have decayed through its as- 
sociation with power politics. Instead of being the official religion of 
an aggressive state, German Protestantism would revert to the inside 
kingdom. The spirit of Niemoeller would triumph over the spirit of 
the Wilhelminian Hofpastor Stoecker or the Nazi Rdchsbischoj Muel- 
ler. 

Actually, no safer way could be found of suffocating in its embryonic 
stage any hope for a Christian revival in Germany. Nothing harmed 
Bavarian Catholicism more in the years immediately following the last 
war than its temporary link with separatist ideas. It nearly succeeded in 
driving even the Bavarians out of their beloved churches. 

For good or for bad, whether we like it or not, since the rise of na- 
tionalism religion has been the loser whenever it came into conflict 
with national aspirations. The churches, therefore, have avoided such 
trials of strength. In all cases in which national and religious aspirations 
coincided, religion remained an additional element of strength for the 
forces of nationalism. Left to itself religion was usually unable to offset 
the emotional forces of nationalism. The difficulties between the Ortho- 
dox Serbs and the Catholic Croats within the Yugoslav Kingdom had 
their roots in national sentiments. The religious cleavage only served 
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to underline their differences. Catholics and Protestants joined hands 
in Hungary in the national conspiracy of 1920-40 to regain the lost 
territories. 

To divide Germany according to religious boundaries would be to 
stifle any religious revival that may develop below the surface as a 
reaction against the paganism of the Third Reich. As such a revival 
would be of paramount importance for the reintegration of Germany in 
the orbit of Western civilization, anything interrupting the develop- 
ment in its initial and most uncertain stage would be deplorable. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the religious argument in favor of 
a partition of Germany is hardly ever heard from German Catholics and 
Protestants themselves. It is advanced preferably by the very people who 
on other occasions show not the slightest sympathies for the spiritual 
climate of Catholicism or the religious aspirations of Protestantism. It 
was proffered with particular emphasis by French atheists, politicians, 
and intellectuals, in search of a moral justification for their preconceived 
wish for dismemberment of Germany. The fact that no special safeguard 
for the liberty of worship will be necessary after a defeat of the totali- 
tarian dictatorships makes the argument even less convincing for Cath- 
olics and Protestants. It would seem highly illogical to initiate a painful 
process of partition in the name of a religious freedom that will auto- 
matically be restored in a liberated world. 

There are, however, plenty of other pleasant and attractive arguments 
in favor of partition. Did not German culture (not Kultur) reach its 
highest peak in a divided and politically powerless Germany? 

When these peoples [Colonel Minshall 3 states] have lived separately, 
their arts and culture and domestic happiness flourished. When they 
have been united, wars and aggression have been the outcome. 

Did not the very narrowness of its political horizon encourage the 
German spirit to its highest flight? Was not Germany an idea in Goethe's 
mind rather than a geographical fact? In one of his Xenien Goethe 
said that the Germans would endeavor in vain to develop nationhood, 
and there was no regret in his observation. 

The creation of small units, or at least the division of Germany into 

8 Colonel T. M. Minshall, What to Do with Germany?, London (Allen & Unwin), 1941. 
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two parts would, in the opinion of the promoters of this idea, divert the 
German mind again into spiritual and cultural channels. An octopus 
would disappear and a Germany emerge that the world would love 
and assist by flocking to its shrines of art, music, and science. No large 
frontiers are needed for the kingdoms of art and science. 

The answer is that such an experiment is doomed in advance, though 
not for economic reasons. Economic reasons can be found to fit any po- 
litical arrangement. Within a European customs union, for instance, 
such political division would hold no terror from an economic point of 
view. The difficulty is a psychological and emotional one. 

Germanism, which constituted an idea, an expression of cultural re- 
lationships, having once become a political fact, has transformed itself 
in the process. The German provinces have grown together, have mu- 
tually permeated each other. German unity having been forged in the 
wars of 1866 against Austria, of 1870 against France, of 1914-18, and 
again since 1939, against a great part of the inhabited globe, has become 
a reality. 

The average Bavarian between 1920 and 1933 (when I had the occa- 
sion to see for myself) was not more consciously a Bavarian in his re- 
lationship to an individual Prussian than a man from Massachusetts to 
a Southerner. Even less for nothing resembling the blue and the gray 
memories lingered in the minds of the Germans. The different align- 
ment of the German states in the Napoleonic Wars had long been for- 
gotten by the average German. 

To divide Germany would, therefore, be something entirely different 
from re-establishing an old order. The German has learned to despise 
the past in which he was divided into microscopic states. Moreover, the 
parts have fused in the course of three quarters of a century. World 
War I had cemented the unity, and Hitlerism has further abolished some 
distinguishing marks which survived the centralizing tendencies of the 
Weimar Republic. To separate the German states would be a tremen- 
dously painful process. It would be equivalent to cutting into the living 
flesh of the nation, and I am not certain that the parts could even sur- 
vive, as they did prior to the unification of Germany. 

Whoever sets out to separate Germany must realize that it would not 
be a simple surgical process. The wound would remain permanently 
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open, creating emotional nuclei of danger. Unity has become something 
so natural to the Germans that even in a federated Europe in which 
national questions would naturally lose something of their dynamic 
character a separated Germany would create an artificial Pan-German 
nationalism. 

To recognize the strength of the community of feeling is, however, 
not identical with a plea for the maintenance of Greater Germany as 
created by Hitler. Nazism has annexed and added territories which had 
no share in the process of consolidation between 1866 and 1932. These 
new territories are not organically linked with Germany. In the minds 
and hearts of the Germans they do not belong to them. Separation 
would, therefore, not create the same problems, the same pains as a 
dismemberment which would, for instance, sever Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wuerttemberg from Prussia. 

It was remarkable how at the time of the Weimar Republic the 
Germans reacted emotionally only in regard to the territories that had 
formed part of the Bismarckian Reich. Germany, to the German, was 
the Reich of 1870. Danzig, separated from Germany by Polish territory 
and living under its own constitution, was a permanent source of irri- 
tation and not the loss of Alsace-Lorraine which had not been a Ger- 
man state between 1870 and 1914 but a kind of colonial territory. The 
inner preparedness of the Germans to forego Alsace-Lorraine has al- 
ways been one of the most striking features to me of German political 
psychology between the two wars. 

A similar situation exists regarding Austria. There was in Germany 
proper a remarkable readiness to accept the interdiction of the Anschluss 
stipulated in the peace treaties. Austria had not been part of the German 
Reich of Bismarck; it was not a lost province. Bismarck's warning 
against Pan-Germanistic activities of Austrians had deeply affected the 
thinking of the Germans. A part of the German middle class was even 
afraid of Austrian incorporation in view of the economic sacrifices it 
entailed for Germany. Protestant Germany, moreover, feared what they 
called ultramontan influences the increase of the political influence of 
Catholicism. As in the case of the German-speaking Swiss it was felt 
that the Austrian was the product of a different history which would 
make him an alien body within the German community. With his 
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mixed blood, product of hundreds of years of association with other 
nations and races, with his greater elasticity of mind, his liberalism 
(without corresponding democratic instincts), his inclination to com- 
promise, the Austrian constituted a challenge to the tradition and most 
of the standards of the Bismarckian Reich. To the Germans, especially 
those from the north, the Austrians were not Germans. 

It is unlikely that four years of a common life under most trying cir- 
cumstances have considerably changed the instinctive attitude of the 
average German toward Austria, nor is it probable that the Austrian 
character formed by centuries of an individual existence has been 
changed by the annexation of March, 1938. 

It cannot be denied that a considerable minority of the Austrian popu- 
lation wished the Anschluss because of a romantic and naive belief that 
it would solve most of their social and economic problems. But the 
manner in which this annexation was accomplished, the destruction of 
traditions and well-established customs by the Third Reich, the arro- 
gance of some of the Germans imposed as masters upon the Austrians, 
the misery and sufferings of the war have cured millions of the Austrians 
of any illusions they might have held prior to incorporation in Ger- 
many. To the dismay of the Nazis, the Austrians, instead of becoming 
more German, tended to become more Austrian every day. After a 
short time of what seemed essentially peaceful penetration Nazi Ger- 
many encountered increasing resistance. Today Hitler's regime is con- 
sidered foreign occupation in the country of his birth. 4 

In a technical sense such a separation has become more difficult be- 
cause of a systematic policy of absorption, of destruction of the historical 
frontiers and provincial autonomy and of the integration of Austrian 
economy into the German economy. But the obstacles are in no way 
insurmountable. Neither technically nor from an emotional point of 
view would the separation of Austria from Germany create the prob- 
lems of the separation of authentic German states. 

The fact that the Austrians are not Germans in the sense of the Bis- 
marckian Reich and have not in the majority become Germans in 

4 In another context it will be seen that I Consider the separation of Austria from 
Germany after the victory of the United Nations a fait accompli and that I believe that 
the future prosperity and the overwhelming interests of that country recommend a com- 
mon life with other central European states. 
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the sense o the Third Reich cannot prevent the recognition that the 
interdiction of the Anschluss in 1918 was a mistake from the point of 
view of its chief champions, the French. To incorporate Austria after 
the breakdown of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy would have made 
Germany bigger in a geographical sense and more populous. But it 
would have added to the German population six million Catholics and 
to the ranks of the German socialists one and a half million socialist 
votes. The weight of Austrian Catholic and socialist voting strength 
might have shifted the German political balance in the democratic di- 
rection. It would have strengthened the German Catholic Center and 
the Social Democratic party and thus have made the developments of 
X 93 2 ""33 unlikely. Austria might have prevented Germany's aggression. 

It seems that such considerations have recently induced some persons 
in desperate search for a permanent solution of the German question to 
suggest a reversal of the 1919 policy. The various solutions have all the 
same purpose of making Austria instead of Prussia the leader in Ger- 
many. They aim at putting the Austrian sense of proportion, the essen- 
tial Austrian peacefulness, the authentic Austrian Christianitv, which 
has never become an instrument of glorification of power like Luth- 
eranism in Germany, into the service of re-educatmsr and converting 
Germanv. The fact that Germany under Austrian leadership never chal- 
lenged Western civilization srives this idea at present an additional at- 
traction. It is certainly pleasant. 

No sfreater mission could be singled out for any people on earth than 
that of saving the Germans from themselves and of reintroducing them 
permanently into the orbit of Western civilization. Alas, such an idea 
rests on two conditions, one of which is impossible of fulfillment, the 
other full of danger. The notion of Austrian superiority long: a re- 
ceived a deadlv blow in the minds of the majority of Germans. By a 
process spread over centuries, Austrian influence has been diminishing 
in Germany. After the Battle of Koeniesrraetz Austria was excluded 
from the German Bund. It is true that the Austrian decline as Prussia's 
star rose was not only due to Austrian mistakes and political errors. It 
implied a compliment for Austria. Austrian civilization had shown the 
same kind of helplessness toward Prussian efficiency and superior or- 
ganization that the democracies showed to Hitler in the thirties. Aus- 
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tria's defeats were a consequence of her greater humanity and liberalism 
(not in the political sense) preventing her from meeting the Prussian 
challenge on the same level. But the fact remains that one hundred years 
of a pro-Prussian orientation of German policies and of an anti- Austrian 
education have destroyed the psychological props which would enable 
the Germans to accept a resumption of Austrian leadership in Germany 
or would make it extremely difficult. 

Moreover, such a transfer of the German center of gravity to Vienna 
would be feasible only if Prussia were to be separated from the German 
body politic. Only a Germany freed from Prussian influence and energy 
could possibly look again toward Vienna. Only in this case could pro- 
Austrian tendencies in Bavaria, Wuerttemberg, in the Catholic Rhein- 
land (to be separated again from Prussia), in Baden and Hessen be 
revitalized and again become political forces. But the very separation of 
Prussia under the dictate of the victors and by outside force would create 
such antagonism, such resentment, such new cells of Pan-Germanism, 
that the dream would be shattered before these new forces could gather 
strength. Reluctantly and regretfully we must, therefore, renounce the 
idea of saving Germany with the spirit of Austria. 

The whole concept of saving Germany by separating Prussia from the 
other parts of Germany rests on a double assumption: that it is Prussia 
that has made united Germany aggressive and that there is a predis- 
position on the part of the Germans to recognize this fact. Unless the 
Germans accept the premise of Prussian guilt there is no hope that they 
will separate themselves voluntarily from their evil genius. I am afraid 
that foreign observers have been misled by the kind of anti-Prussianism 
they may have encountered in Bavaria and other parts of southern Ger- 
many. There has never been any serious anti-Prussian sentiment in the 
Germanics in the last thirty years. Southern Catholics may have re- 
sented a certain Prussian Forschheit, the meaning of which is only 
insufficiently interpreted as "dash" or "ostentatiousness." But Prussian- 
ism was also linked up for them with the notion of fanatical devotion to 
duty, incorruptibility, simplicity, and material efficiency. There was never 
any Prussian question in the German Reich in the sense of the Austrian 
problem prior to 1866. The domination of Prussia was freely, if some- 
times reluctantly accepted, and nobody except very unrepresentative cir- 
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cles around Professor F. W. Foerster or the murdered Bavarian Prime 
Minister Kurt Eisner, himself a born Prussian, made a political issue of 
anti-Prussianism in recent times. 

Only Austria was Prussian-conscious in her approach to the German 
question and it was the non-Prussian atmosphere prevailing in the first 
decade of the Weimar Republic which gave the Austrian movement for 
Anschluss at that time a certain justification in the eyes of liberal Aus- 
trians. But the very fact that Austria was permanently aware of the 
difficulties created by the Prussian influence in Germany proved that 
Austria had the foreigner's perspective toward Germany. 

Furthermore, Germany cannot help remembering, even if the world 
has forgotten, that during the Weimar Republic representative govern- 
ment functioned best in Prussia, that a progressive policy survived in 
Prussia all the ups and downs of the domestic policies of the German 
states between 1919 and 1939, and that it was certainly not Prussia where 
Nazism started or first gained its decisive triumphs. Up to Hitler's rise 
to power Berlin was the weakest point in the Nazi armor. The center of 
Nazism lay in middle and southern Germany. Moreover, apart from 
Goebbels and Ribbentrop, the most unpopular of all the Nazis in high 
places, none of the leading Nazis is or was a Prussian. Hitler was Aus- 
trian by birth, Goring, Himmler, and Roehm Bavarians, Rudolf Hess 
Egyptian, born of German parents. 

Nazism, which for lack of a better explanation is considered abroad 
a kind of streamlined Prussianism, is and never was considered a 
typically Prussian phenomenon in Germany. Its theatrical character, 
alien to the sobriety and simplicity of Prussianism, and even its violence 
in civic affairs were not considered emanations of the spirit of Potsdam. 
The fact that a party claimed superiority over the state, instead of preach- 
ing subordination under the state, has made Nazism thoroughly non- 
Prussian in the eyes of the Germans. 

Just as the Germans after the defeat in 1918 did not turn against the 
leaders of imperial Germany, whom they did not consider responsible 
for the war, 5 in the hour of the breakdown of Nazism so the Germans 
who have followed Hitler will not turn toward Prussia and make her 
responsible for a crime which bears no connotation of Prussianism in 

5 See page 29. 
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their minds. This, of course, does not answer the question whether 
Nazism would have been possible in Germany without the Prussian 
tradition and whether, historically speaking, Nazism is a consequence 
of the Prussian spirit. It only disposes of the expectation that the Ger- 
mans themselves will consider Prussia responsible. Yet, only such a 
home-grown anti-Prussianism could make a separation possible with- 
out engendering a new Pan-Germanism. 

Any solution demanding or implying a partition of Germany must 
be abandoned. The separated parts would sooner or later react against 
such a division and any new stabilization would soon be upset. It 
would rekindle German nationalism to such a fever that an other- 
wise equitable solution would be destroyed. Any lasting settlement must 
undermine the forces of nationalism from within. Partition will never 
do this. 

3. MAN-DOMINATED TEUTONIC WORLD A PARENTHETICAL REMARK 

In the German character of today there is a cruel trait, a lack of sensi- 
bility to suffering, an inclination to Schadenfreude, a word which the 
English language characteristically does not possess and which is only 
inadequately translated as "malicious joy." There remains an element 
of coarseness in Germany which survives in the West only in the liter- 
ature of the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. It cannot be explained 
away. It is as if something of the atmosphere of the Thirty Years' War 
had survived, something belonging to the Landsfynechte of past ages, 
to the coarseness of the camp fire, to the insecurity of centuries which 
are gone. And exactly as religious revivalism, superstition, and spirit- 
ual epidemics went hand in hand in those times with stark brutality, 
the German of today is moved by the dual impulse to cruelty and 
immaterialism. 

One of the explanations for this phenomenon can perhaps be found 
in the fact that women have not been able to establish a decisive influ- 
ence in German life, comparable to their influence in English-speaking 
or even Latin countries. The German women have accepted life in the 
shadow of a man-dominated world, honored as mothers, loved as wives, 
but not considered equal. They have never attempted to emancipate 
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themselves from the realm of the kitchen, from the nursery, and from a 
kind of superstitious and often apologetic devotion to religion. Femi- 
nism in Germany was not a domestic growth. As far as it existed it was 
an import from England and America, or a by-product of the activities 
of progressive political movements. Full civic equality fell to the German 
women in 1918 without their ever having fought for it, exactly as democ- 
racy came to the Germans without a struggle in 1918. During the Wei- 
mar Republic the German women stepped out of their traditional re- 
straint and anonymity for a short time. To the astonishment of the 
world there appeared a German Frau as unlike the German Hausfrau 
as possible. She was violently emancipated, often hectic in the pursuit 
of her new rights, but also soon tired of her freedom. Before she was 
able to find her own style, a cross between her new violent emancipa- 
tion and her past meekness, the German Republic whose product she 
was had disappeared. When Nazism swayed Germany the German 
Frau followed her husband, son, or lover to the poll and voted for her 
own spiritual disenfranchisement 

What has happened to the German Frau under Hitler is not quite as 
simple as would seem from the pen pictures received from some for- 
eign observers in Germany. To Anglo-Saxon women it may seem 
to be enslavement. But it was not a simple return to the traditional posi- 
tion either. In a system where human beings have functions rather 
than equality her duty as a mother was re-established, her position as 
head of the home, only partially. She was in a special way integrated 
into the Nazi political scheme, was made state-conscious which she had 
never been before and compelled to accept the fact that her children be- 
longed to her only in so far as the state did not claim them. To the amaze- 
ment of those who had seen her under the Republic and had not ob- 
served her weariness of freedom at the beginning of the thirties she 
stepped back into her former status. Having been responsible for the 
greatest number of abortions in any European country, she began joy- 
fully to produce children. Owing to a conscious policy of enhancing mar- 
riage and to the decrease in unemployment, her marital chances in- 
creased and she accepted old burdens and some new ones. But she kept 
something of the extraordinary sexual freedom she had gained tinder ' 
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the Republic. In the balance she did not lose as much as it appeared to 
the outside world. Moreover, a new role was singled out for her, increas- 
ing, in typical Nazi manner, rather than decreasing her public func- 
tions. While public activities pursued by women remained restricted to 
social functions in the Wilhelminian era, the Weimar Republic had en- 
couraged the political activities of women. She was put in a position of 
near equality in political life and in administrative positions and there 
were at that time more women in German parliaments than in any 
other country. The Hitler movement integrated them in a different man- 
ner. The feminine counterparts of the youth organizations gave chances 
for leadership and for the display of organizational faculties, such as 
women had never possessed in Germany. Moreover, certain admin- 
istrative positions in the social services were reserved to women. While 
the number of women holding such responsible positions may be small, 
they wield as much power as women have ever enjoyed in the public 
life of Germany. 

These women have, of course, wholeheartedly accepted the role as- 
signed to them in the Nazi philosophy. They serve as an additional 
element of strength to the system. A softening element they can never 
be, for their influence rests on the integral acceptance of the heroic and 
virile, brutal, and man-dominated atmosphere of the community. That 
women have been able to accept the tenets of the Nazi creed remains one 
of the enigmas of the German situation. We cannot, therefore, count 
upon their influence for the overthrow of the Nazi tyranny. They will 
follow the men in whatever they do. 

The victors will have to reckon with this permanent character of man- 
dominated life, for it will survive the defeat of Hitlerism. And while it 
will not be an active obstacle to democracy, it will remain an invisible 
and intangible element of resistance to the establishment of a real de- 
mocracy in Germany. Only where women are conscious of their public 
function can democracy flourish, and this is not one of the least reasons 
for the fact that up to now democracy has been vital and effective 
only in the English-speaking countries. The victors, therefore, must not 
forget to concentrate on the education of the German women when 
initiating a new era on German territory. 
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4. MEMOIR ON GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY 

With lightning speed Germany must be occupied by the victors. Pun- 
ishment must be meted out before the Germans have recovered from 
their coma. When they wake up they must find the outward signs of 
occupation established. They must see the victor in possession of all the 
symbols of power. It will be more charitable to them than any illusion 
about their defeat, any doubts regarding their complete powerlessness. 
The old Germans considered the outcome of a battle a Gottesgericht, a 
judgment of the gods. The victor is not only stronger, he is also right. 
Last time the absence of a visible military defeat obscured the recogni- 
tion that they had been beaten. This time they must know that they 
ceased to be masters of their destiny. It can be expected that they will 
accept defeat, as definite and irrefutable, in the spirit of their ancestors. 

But, from the beginning, German psychology must be taken into ac- 
count, to make the shock productive. They must be convinced that the 
occupation and with it the inevitable discrimination against Germany 
will be followed at a later date by a peace entirely free from discrimina- 
tory elements. Success or failure of the educational purpose of occupa- 
tion may hinge on a clear understanding of this differentiation. 

In the first chapter of this book an account has been given of the 
tragic blunders committed by the Allied and Associated Powers. What 
the Germans considered pre-Armistice promises were broken by the 
Allies. 

We need not dwell on this aspect of the peace failure; no comparable 
situation can arise. No similar promises will be made to the Germans 
in case they shake off the Hitlerian yoke and revert to democracy. Noth- 
ing will create the impression that they have laid down their arms under 
false pretenses. By their occupation the victors will prevent the renas- 
cence of any doubts regarding the defeat. The belief that they were 
tricked into laying down their arms gave the spirit of aggression its first 
momentum in 1918; it received its decisive impulse from the ambiguity 
of certain stipulations in the Versailles Treaty. 

Contrary to the usual interpretation, it is contended here that it was 
not the severity of some of the stipulations, but their indefiniteness and 
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the impression o a prolonged and, perhaps, even permanent coercion 
which gave the resistance against the Versailles settlement its enormous 
emotional appeal. Nobody who resided in Germany at that time can for- 
get the despair over the unfathomable character of the obligations. Ger- 
mans who had accepted as inevitable the necessity to pay morally for 
the lost war, revolted against the idea that these obligations might 
enchain their children and their children's children. Nothing stirred 
the wrath of the average German more than the thought that yet un- 
born generations who could not possibly be responsible for the war 
should suffer. The few stipulations that gave rise to the slogan of the 
"perpetual enslavement" of Germany contributed more to develop the 
revolt against Versailles than all the other stipulations of the treaty to- 
gether, with the exception of the judiciously exploited war-guilt clause, 
which everybody but the Germans had long forgotten. Nothing re- 
mained so permanently alive as the humiliation caused by the indefinite 
reparation and indemnity clauses, even though they were never en- 
forced. 6 They were the prototype of a political boomerang which 
swings back and threatens those who have thrown it. 

This indefinite character, coupled with the perspective of a perma- 
nent bondage, gave the treaty its sinister connotation and permeated 
millions of otherwise peaceful citizens with the spirit of revenge. It 
created more potential or actual Nazis than all the other stipulations of 
the treaty. This should be realized by the United Nations if they wish to 
make future measures effective and constructive. 

Individual psychology should not be applied as a rule to the psychol- 
ogy of communities. In special cases, however, such analogies are legiti- 
mate. A nation in distress often reacts like an individual in an analogous 
situation. An average person will bear prolonged hardships without 
despairing or losing his balance if he is reasonably convinced that after 
five, after ten, years within the probable range of his own life he will 
be restored to his old existence. Such an expectation and hope will not 
only be an element of recuperation, but it will, in cases of material hard- 
ship, protect the individual against losing caste. 

Similarly, a whole nation will bear prolonged hardships provided she 

6 The Hoover Moratorium was proof that at least one of the statesmen of the post- 
Versailles era was aware, not only of the economic stupidity of these stipulations but 
also of their particular psychological implications. 
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has sufficient reason to believe that at the end of a number o years, 
within the life span of the living generation, liberation will come, not 
through the use of force, but as a matter of course. In such a case the 
people will prepare to resume a normal existence among other nations. 
They will not dream day and night of a means of throwing off the 
yoke. Under otherwise normal circumstances, they will not become 
desperate. 

To exact stunning sacrifices from the Germans in defeat is necessary 
in order to create the traumatic shock needed for their conversion. But 
this purpose can only be achieved if the measures are either general, 
i. e., imposed upon all nations, or, in so far as they are intentionally dis- 
criminatory, of a transient character. 

The fate of the German disarmament of 1919 should serve as a warn- 
ing against the dangers of unilateral imposition of measures of a uni- 
versal nature. When Germany was disarmed it was understood that this 
would be a preliminary step to general disarmament. Furthermore, Ar- 
ticle VIII of the League of Nations Covenant held out the hope for a gen- 
eral reduction of national armaments. Only when it became clear that 
actual and implied promises would not be redeemed did German re- 
armament take alarming dimensions. It was then that practically the 
whole German nation entered into a conspiracy of silence. It was not 
disarmament as such but its discriminatory character that gave the 
German desire for military equality that dynamic character culminat- 
ing in Hitler's aggression against Poland. Here is an experience that 
should be kept in mind less in regard to future disarmament clauses, 
important as they will be, than for the general lesson it implies. The 
experience suggests that the most far-reaching sacrifices are possible on 
the part of nations without necessarily containing the seed of destruc- 
tion if they are imposed equally upon everybody. 

Individual discriminatory measures which are inevitable after the 
present war, must be provisional, preceding an equitable settlement. 
Discrimination must not extend beyond the life span of one genera- 
tion; it should preferably be even shorter in order to contain hope for 
the living generation. Moreover, automatic liberation is preferable to 
any attempt to link the liberation with good behavior. Any educational 
advantage achieved by such junction would probably be annulled by the 
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resentment created by it. The Germans must never again be put in 
a position in which they believe that, whatever their efforts, nothing 
except force will entirely free them and their children from the con- 
sequences of defeat. There should be no more incitement to force and 
no possible premium for using force. 

The most sensible pedagogy would be to impress upon the Germans 
in a forceful and intelligible language the reasons which have induced 
the victors to mete out punishment. To shroud actual punishment in the 
mist of sanctimonious phrases and professions of humanitarian feelings 
would be wrong, even if such ideas should be predominant in the minds 
of the victors. They must not forget that the Germans are no Anglo- 
Saxon puritans and that they would consider such declarations to be 
only cant or mockery. In their initial proclamations the victors must 
emphasize and solemnly affirm that their sanctions will be followed by 
full liberation. Modern criminology prefers short sentences coupled with 
probation and considers nondiscrimination after the criminal's return 
to the community one of the chief requirements for successful rehabili- 
tation. It rightly assumes that more permanent outcasts and enemies of 
the human race have been produced by unwise punishment than by 
temptation and innate wickedness. Something very similar applies to 
nations. But there is that additional danger that a non-co-operative na- 
tion is infinitely more dangerous than the asocial individual, owing to 
its greater power to do evil. Modern criminology considers capital pun- 
ishment not so much atonement as the destruction of a hopeless crim- 
inal. Capital punishment against nations is impossible. Punishment of 
a whole country must, therefore, be inflicted with a view to rehabilita- 
tion 5 not atonement. 

5. A NATION WITHOUT A COMPASS 

Some day the war will end in Europe, and it may be earlier than most 
of us dare to think. Hitler will be defeated. The sacrifices which the 
average German will have made for his country will have been bound- 
less, surpassing the sacrifices any nation has ever made, not excluding 
the sacrifices of the Germans themselves in the first World War. When 
the victorious armies occupy one German town after another the Ger- 
mans will know that everything was in vain. The German superstate, 
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this God, will crash as no pagan god has ever crashed. When this hour 
comes, it will be for the Germans an hour of despair without precedent. 
Germany will be a nation entirely without a compass. 

The Germans, true to their nature, will see their defeat in an apocalyp- 
tic light. They will think of themselves first, but there will be in their 
distress an element of world doom, of Goetterdaemmerung. They had 
been told and they had believed that Germany was fighting the Euro- 
pean fight against Bolshevism. Those who fought valiantly in Russia 
will think that Europe's last hour has sounded and that, with the fall 
of the Third Reich, the fate of European culture and civilization is 
sealed. They will identify their fate with that of their Continent. They, 
and millions of Germans with them who have not followed Nazism in 
all its emanations, will believe that something irrevocable is being lost. 
While the world sees in Hitlerism the deadly enemy of Western civiliza- 
tion, the Nazis consider themselves the last active, "dynamic," repre- 
sentatives of that civilization. This will seem unbelievable to most of my 
readers who cannot understand, unless they have read the German 
publications in their original, how Nazism pictures itself in the minds 
of the German Nazis. The Germans consider themselves standard- 
bearers of the remnants of European civilization. Part of their justifi- 
cation of the Jewish policy was the preservation of the spirit of Eu- 
rope against oriental standards which in their opinion threatened to 
submerge them. They fancied themselves the bearers of Kultur par ex- 
cellence. Much that happened between France and Germany before and 
after the French collapse in the Otto Abetz-Fernand de Brinon sector 
was only possible on the basis of such cultural pretensions, and it is quite 
impossible to decide who was the intellectual cardsharper and who the 
dupe. 

In the hour of doom no tenet will stand and no notion will survive. 
It will be for them the end of all things. A whole nation will be stunned. 
She will feel like one who in an hour of extreme trial after a desperate 
struggle, without hope, without joy, turns to suicide as the only way out. 
But the suicide of nations is* impossible, and so is the extermination of a 
nation under modern conditions. The Germans will have to live. 

Anything will be possible in this hour, even a collective fever of 
self-reproach and self-castigation. The sadism exhibited by thousands of 
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Germans in concentration camps and in the treatment of Jews and po- 
litical opponents in general may turn into masochism. We may wit- 
ness a people accusing themselves and losing every vestige of self- 
respect. Or we might see them plunging precipitately and with closed 
eyes into a kind of super-Communism to escape from themselves and 
the wrath of the victors. 

Some people might expect that after ten years of Hitlerism and the 
bloody losses of the present campaign Germany will be tired and per- 
manently exhausted like France, which ceased to be an aggressor na- 
tion after the blood drain of the Napoleonic Wars. To western Europe 
it would seem unbelievable that German vitality could survive two 
such bloodlettings administered within such a short interval. The war 
of 1914-18 which was incomparably more bloody than the second World 
War has been up to now, was followed by only a short period of fatigue 
and dejection. The present war may lead again to a desperate kind of 
physical collapse. A neurasthenic nation like Germany shares with neu- 
rasthenic individuals the tendency to sudden breakdowns and also the 
neurasthenic trait of sudden recovery. It should, therefore, not be as- 
sumed that the vitality of the German nation will permanently or even 
for the duration of a whole generation be arrested. Hitler may leave 
misery behind him, but by plundering the whole of Europe he has been 
able to maintain the nourishment of the German people at a compara- 
tively high level. Moreover, motherhood having been encouraged, the 
future age pyramid of the German people will not be so much upset 
as during the last war. It would, therefore, be better not to bank on 
hopes for a decreased German vitality. 

A democratic Germany could not escape sanctions and occupation, but 
if the Germans threw themselves at the mercy of the Kremlin, pro- 
claiming a Soviet Constitution and their adherence to the Third Inter- 
national what then? Could Stalin remain unmoved? A possible 
dilemma of diabolical proportions would pose itself. Russia is the one 
enemy who cannot react the way the democracies did in 1918 when 
Germany presented herself as a fellow-democracy. Communism for Mos- 
cow is not a system of government allowing many interpretations: it is 
for them a Weltanschauung, an exclusive ideology, truth itself. It is as 
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binding for Stalin as the principle of legitimacy was for the victors of 
1814. 

Could Stalin ignore the SOS of a German provisional Soviet and al- 
low his capitalist allies to occupy Germany as if nothing had happened? 
He might be intensely suspicious of the newly converted Nazi Reich. 
But he could hardly continue doubting when the first proofs of the real- 
ity of the change became visible; news of the wholesale slaughter of the 
leading Nazis and their underlings, the expropriation of all private 
property and means of production, the occupation of all key positions 
by persons of confidence, the demand for Russian advisers, the deten- 
tion of all officers above the rank of captain, the expropriation of the 
landed proprietors of the German east. 

The Germans would throw themselves ardently into the task of mak- 
ing communism work with the same fanaticism with which they set 
out to conquer the world under Hitler, and we could in this case look 
forward to the prospect of an era of social imperialism under German 
leadership which might very well frighten Stalin and the Kremlin. 
Would this restrain Moscow from giving its sanction to the Red Flag 
hoisted over the Reichstag and the governmental offices of the Wilhelm- 
strasse? I think not. But the prospect might frighten even a Stalin and 
induce him to urge his allies not to hesitate to march into the heart of 
Germany before any new crystallization had become possible and before 
the Germans had been able to regain any initiative for themselves even 
in order to establish Stalinism. 

It is more likely, however, that Germany will be temporarily ex- 
hausted, mentally and physically. Her brain will be deranged. She will 
be disorientated, desperately looking for direction. She will be pre- 
pared to let herself be led, as a blind man accepts aid which he would 
otherwise have spurned. 

In this hour the victors will have to prove that they are worthy of 
having beaten a people able to sacrifice and suffer far beyond natural 
strength and human endurance. 

In this hour the victors must also know where to lead. After having 
occupied Germany, they will disarm her. Having disarmed her, they 
will feed her to save her from physical starvation; they will draw a 
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"moral sanitary cordon" around her territory and protect her against 
herself. And then they will have to provide her with a new task to give 
her a new hope and to consecrate her to a new purpose. 

6. REHABILITATION OF A NATION 

To make the traumatic state of defeated Germany productive in 
transforming the nation, lightning speed of occupation, accompanied 
by a solemn declaration that Germany will be granted full equality after 
the termination of the discriminatory period, is the first condition. Oc- 
cupation will convince the Germans that the war has been definitely 
lost; the disappearance of Nazism that the Third Reich has ended. The 
promise of future freedom and equality will prevent her from falling 
into a dangerous state of despair. 

From the first hour everything undertaken by the victors must be 
part of a general plan for the rehabilitation of Germany. All adminis- 
trative and educational measures enacted by the foreign master must 
bear the imprint of the future order. The Germans must be made to feel 
that they are in firm hands and that the victors know exactly what to do. 

Of the European order into which Germany must be blended, enough 
has already been said. It is visualized as a loose unit in which the whole 
military power of the Continent is pooled into a Confederation. Fore- 
most among the reasons which have suggested this particular organi- 
zation was the conviction that it would facilitate the incorporation of 
Germany into a peaceful society of nations with the least amount of 
artificiality. 

A little more must now be said regarding the German aspect of 
European organization: 

(1) By making it impossible for the Germans to envisage their fu- 
ture in terms of military po^er, a European Confederation would tend 
to drain the power instincts of "the German people. Energies that have 
previously gone in this direction would be diverted into other channels. 

(2) By reducing the importance of the state as a power unit such an 
order would deprive the state, in the eyes of the Germans, of its most 
important single attribute of prestige and independence. Only under 
Prussian leadership had the Germans begun to deify the state and to 
identify it with military power. Nothing in the world could have been 
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less formidable and awe-inspiring than the majority of the diminutive 
states and principalities of old Germany. 

(3) By disarming all European states, the Confederation would do 
away with the identification of frontier and danger in the minds of 
the Germans. It was the position of Germany in the heart of Europe 
and the length of the inland frontiers she had to defend that produced 
the fear complex, mainspring of German aggressiveness. 

(4) By separating the idea of the nation from any connotation of 
power, the Confederation would create a favorable medium for the 
transformation of Germany into a cultural nation. The fact that even 
Hitler has abandoned German nationalism in favor of race suggests 
that the national ideology has lost its nineteenth-century attraction and 
is being supplanted by supranational ideologies. 

Such considerations suggest that a European unification starting with 
the pooling of military power would remove some of the most potent 
factors which have produced German aggressiveness in the past. The 
unification of Europe, by drawing the European nations closer together, 
would also help remove some of the secondary reasons which have made 
Germany restless and non-co-operative: the confined space in which 
she was expected to move, economic dearth, and the anarchy and dis- 
order of European life. 

The last point is particularly important. The forces which have pushed 
Germany into expansionist ventures (Mitteleuropa in 1914 and now 
Lebensraum) are not purely economic nor a mere expression of German 
egotism and lust for power though all these elements have played a 
role in various degrees. A nearly pathological hatred for disorder, coupled 
with a growing conviction that the Germans alone would be able to 
organize bigger spaces in Europe, had its share. With the English ab- 
staining from any but negative European policies, the French purely 
defensive in their planning and acting, the Germans considered them- 
selves singled out for this task. In establishing a new order for the 
European continent, the United Nations would curb this impulse with- 
out depriving the Germans of the use of their faculties. 

The Allies must be wise enough to understand that the hour of victory 
is the irretrievable moment to enlist the German people in the service 
of the common good; that it affords the unique opportunity to mobilize 
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the Germanic spirit of self-sacrifice which has been exploited from 
Bismarck to Hitler for purposes of self-elevation and aggrandizement. 
The victor must undertake this task. Left alone, the Germans will never 
find the way. 

Half of their own volition, half against their will, the Germans have 
been led into their recent adventures. They are accustomed to follow- 
ing blindly any leadership that is strong and exclusive. Had the Weimar 
Republic shown signs of strength, they would no doubt have followed 
democratic leaders. The liberal regime was destroyed in Germany be- 
cause this leadership was weak, not because it was democratic. Their 
submission to orders coming from an established authority is at least 
as characteristic a German trait as their aggressiveness or proclivity to 
brutal actions. Colonel Minshall 7 is absolutely right in his diagnosis 
that "German docility and the respect for authority . . . make the 
inculcation of new doctrines possible." 

Their subservience affords the victors a chance which will never occur 
again. But in order to make it productive they must recognize all its 
implications, and make use of it before the Germans are able to judge 
the situation for themselves. Half the success depends upon the speed 
with which the victors act. 

In a previous chapter 8 an attempt was made to show that it is not the 
difference among the Germans but their essential sameness which af- 
fords the greatest hopes for rehabilitation. Having been the chief source 
of the successes of the Nazis by enlisting practically all the Germans in 
the service of the Third Reich, this sameness of the Germans can become 
an invaluable asset in the hands of the victors when the Germans ask for 
guidance. Their collective subservience must now be turned to positive 
use as soon as the Nazi leaders and executives and the criminals among 
the rank and file have been disposed of. 

That they would not obey a foreign master in the same manner as 
they have followed Bismarck, Wilhelm II, and Hitler would be true in 
normal times. With all their tenets destroyed and the inferiority of their 
own methods demonstrated beyond contention, they will be prepared 
to accept the commands of the foreigner, if he acts quickly, shows un- 

7 Colonel Minshall, op. cit. 

8 See Chapter V, "The German Enigma." 
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deniable authority, and leaves no doubt that disobedience will not be 
suffered. When reaction sets in, the Germans must find themselves too 
deeply involved in their new venture to consider shaking off the yoke. 

Having taken command, the United Nations must initiate the most 
stupendous experiment of re-education the world has ever witnessed, 
not excluding the Nazification of Germany by Hitler. Its duration can- 
not be calculated in advance, but it must be at least of the same length 
as the Hitlerian domination, to enable the occupant to inculcate a 
whole generation of Germans with a new spirit and to preclude the 
possibility of an early relapse. 

Occupation, like the war, must be total. In the past, the occupying force 
has usually refrained from interfering with the internal working of the 
administrative processes as long as it was fairly convinced that no abuse 
was being committed. The troops which occupied parts of Germany after 
the defeat of 1918 left the German administration practically to itself. 
This time, occupation will not only be a token of victory and a guarantee 
against aggression, its chief purpose will be educational. The victor 
must ta\e over the government of Germany. In order to make this meas- 
ure effective, he will have to fill a few thousand policy-shaping positions 
in administration, education, and industry with non-Germans. What is 
important is not the number of these foreigners, but their installation in 
key positions, and the iron will of the victors to have their policy 
executed so that Germany can be transformed as thoroughly in a demo- 
cratic sense as she had been conditioned to Nazism. Political and ad- 
ministrative advisers of German nationality or origin must be associated 
witH each foreign executive in order to avoid measures ill adapted to 
German psychology, and therefore ineffective and even dangerous. 

While it is out of the question to replace tens of thousands of Nazi 
officials and teachers by authentic German anti-Nazis possessing the 
necessary training and experience, it would not seem impossible to find 
a few thousand Germans qualified for the task of advisers. They could 
be selected among the officials who had been dismissed for their anti- 
Nazi attitude or for racial reasons, 9 and to a certain extent among the 

9 As not only Jews but all persons with a drop of Jewish blood or married to Jews or 
to half Jews were dismissed, such a measure would by no means be equivalent to sud- 
denly packing the German administration with Jews, which might be risky immediately 
after the liquidation of the anti-Jewish policy. Probably three quarters of the persons 
dismissed from higher administrative positions on racial grounds were Christians. 
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refugees who had been in prominent administrative or academic posi- 
tions before the rise of the Nazi power. With the help of these men and 
women, errors of judgment and errors arising out of unfamiliarity with 
German administrative traditions and techniques could be avoided. The 
advisory capacity in which they would serve would give them a limited 
influence only and would not make them responsible for the measures in 
the eyes of the German people. It would be misjudging German psy- 
chology to assume that the Germans would prefer to receive orders, in 
such a situation, from fellow countrymen rather than from foreigners. I 
am absolutely convinced that orders coming from foreigners would be 
accepted with less reluctance than orders from German anti-Nazis. It 
would therefore be a mistake to adopt a regime in which the roles be- 
tween Germans and the occupying forces were reversed, the Germans 
being entrusted with the apparent power of decision and the foreigners 
attached to them as advisers. Such a system might seem preferable 
to the victors. It would be so in the case of any other nation except 
Germany. Here a national government protected by foreign bayonets 
would soon be thought a tool in foreign hands. The Germans would 
consider fellow countrymen traitors bought by the enemy if they gave 
orders under the control of the victor. Therefore, in this first stage of 
occupation, they must act as anonymous advisers to the authorities and 
not possess authority themselves. 

A situation in which the occupying power wields all the real power- 
military, political, and administrative is beset with one grave danger 
arising out of insufficient knowledge of German psychology. The for- 
eigners invested with authority must suppress some of their deep- 
seated democratic instincts and habits; they may be inclined to discuss 
measures with those interested in their execution, show signs of hesita- 
tion, or become self-conscious in demanding the inexorable observance 
of their orders. Any wavering, any sign of hesitation would be die almost 
certain undoing of the whole experiment. It would be interpreted by the 
Germans as a sign of weakness. Better to insist on the execution of mis- 
taken orders than to let the impression spread that the foreign authority 
is willing to argue^and to modify orders. The Germans have always been 
accustomed to obey orders blindly, even if they recognize their flaws. 
To establish an unquestioned and unquestionable authority is the chief 
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condition o success. I this is achieved the Germans will submit; they 
will make it work and it will not be long before they convince them- 
selves that the orders are dictated by superior wisdom. 

Everything else follows from the absolute power of the conqueror: 
the reform of the administration, the complete recasting of the edu- 
cational system, the change of mind of a whole nation. 

Such a system of government established by the victors on German 
territory would solve the otherwise unsolvable problem of administra- 
tive continuity. As the whole German administration, civil service, and 
education have been Nazified, a wholesale dismissal of all those who 
have been faithful servants of the Third Reich is out of the question. 
It would bring the public services to a halt, interrupt education, and ex- 
pose the German nation to anarchy and starvation. Even the most ef- 
fective occupation cannot substitute for the immense national adminis- 
tration of a modern state. Its role can be only one of direction, control, 
and supervision. German subservience will solve most of the problems; 
it will enable the victor to retain the bulk of the German administrative 
personnel for its policies. 

The reform of the educational processes will similarly not depend 
upon a complete change of the educational personnel. This would be 
impossible. Foreign teachers cannot be imported by the thousands. 
Language difficulties alone would create insurmountable obstacles. 10 

To enact this reform, the victor would have to formulate the principles 
and methods governing the new educational system. Nazi schoolbooks 
would have to be discarded and replaced by new texts written by anti- 
Nazi scholars according to the new educational principles. Such meas- 
ures could be enacted with great speed. The strict adherence to the new 
standards, a complete interdiction against the spreading of totalitarian 
ideas, and merciless sanctions against defaulters would achieve all that 
is necessary in the beginning. In the meantime an intense effort to train 
new teachers in a new spirit would have to be undertaken in order 
not only to change the contents of German education, but also the at- 
mosphere in which it is carried on. 

10 It would be absolutely useless, even dangerous, to import thousands of American 
or English schoolmasters into Germany, but it might be useful to take advantage of the 
fact that there is a German-speaking democracy in the heart of Europe. A few hun- 
dred German-Swiss teachers could do excellent work in conveying democratic ideas to 
the young Germans in their own language and by people of similar ethnological stock* 
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To speed up the education of the whole nation, a number of secondary 
measures will be necessary. They are mentioned here because their 
enactment depends on the active collaboration of the democracies. Coun- 
tries like England and the United States will be inclined to close their 
doors temporarily against individual Germans after the war. Such a'n 
attitude is natural; Germans will not be welcome anywhere in the world. 
Such feelings, however, must be overcome in the major interest of re- 
introducing the Germans to the standards of Western civilization. 
The Germans not only should be allowed, but must be encouraged, to 
travel abroad and to study democratic institutions. German teachers 
should be sent to the training institutions of the democracies. German 
students should be admitted to English and American universities. 
Everything must be done to break down the spiritual and moral isola- 
tion as quickly as possible. It has often been observed that the German is, 
individually, able to understand and to adopt democratic standards of 
thinking and behavior. Persons of German origin, who might have be- 
come Nazis had they been educated in Germany, have become model 
citizens when reared in a different atmosphere. This adaptability for 
good as well as for evil must be fully utilized. If the exchange of 
students has not borne the expected results in the past, the reason 
can be found in the fact that after their return home such students did 
not find a situation supporting and encouraging their newly acquired 
convictions. Their democratic ideals were handicaps for promotion and 
professional advancement. Under these circumstances most of them 
yielded. Should German students find that their knowledge and under- 
standing acquired in democratic countries becomes an asset to them, 
such conversions would become productive for the whole German body 
politic. 

Full authority of the foreign occupant and integral execution of his 
orders is, in the first stage, the conditio sine qua non of success of the 
educational experiment. During this initial spell, the Germans would 
simply have to comply with the commands of the occupying power. The 
next step would consist in encouraging active German collaboration and 
in stimulating initiative. 

In this second stage of occupation, democratic institutions which have 
been destroyed by Hitler would have to be nursed back to life and new 
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ones created that are needed in any working democracy. The women 
would have to be encouraged to collaborate in the democratic processes. 
Intermediary organizations between government and the governed 
would have to be created in order to stimulate public opinion. Europeans 
are apt to ridicule some of the means by which a country like America 
solicits the good will and collaboration of her citizens. It proves that 
they do not understand the conditions under which democracy can 
work in an epoch of mass civilization. 

A decentralization of Germany should be prepared at this stage in 
view of the overcentralization to which Germany has been subjected 
within the last quarter of a century. Care would have to be taken, how- 
ever, not to create the impression that these measures constitute a veiled 
attempt at dismemberment. 

Slowly, step by step, authority could be entrusted to autochthonous 
German institutions, until at the end of the occupation Germany would 
again guide her own destiny. By this time the transformation would be 
sufficiently complete to protect the Germans against some of the dan- 
gers inherent in their character. It is up to the victors whether the eternal 
German tendency toward submission will be utilized for the achieve- 
ment of a common idea, or again become a threat in the hands of ad- 
venturous demagogues and unscrupulous power politicians. Only the 
method outlined above seems to contain any real chance of success. 
Suppression, partition, unilateral disarmament, and similar measures 
will only make the Germans more stubborn and more dangerous. To 
condition them by a gigantic educational experiment spreading over 
many years for a life among peaceful nations seems the one and only 
way to solve the German question. 

There is a risk involved. It is the prospect that such a Germany may, 
by the sheer size of her population, by sheer vitality and single-minded- 
ness of purpose, slowly rise to a dominating position in a unified Euro- , 
pean continent. No solution to a complex question of such magnitude is 
possible without risks. But the hazard is small compared with the 
mortal dangers which would almost certainly beset Europe if any 
other way were to be pursued. A dismembered and humiliated Ger- 
many would not only threaten to dominate Europe, it would attempt to 
crush it. 
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Is it too much to expect that nearly three hundred million Europeans 
will be equal to seventy million Germans, powerless from a military 
point of view, in a competition of energy and sacrifice? Would it not 
be an avowal of weakness to be frightened at the prospect of a purely 
peaceful competition? It would be equivalent to a confession that the 
Germans are entitled to demand the mastery over Europe. Three hun- 
dred million Europeans, including the Britons with their long and 
glorious tradition of handling peoples and power, and the Slavic na- 
tions with their rising birth rate and abundant energies, only begin- 
ning to establish their position in the contemporary world, will cer- 
tainly not concede the Germans such superiority. 



The question by whom this education of a whole nation should be 
undertaken is a delicate one. Mere occupation could be effected by 
mixed contingents of all the United Nations, though this would raise 
extremely difficult problems. The educational character of the proposed 
occupation of Germany makes such mixed occupation impossible. It 
would destroy from the beginning the absolutely necessary uniformity 
of action. 

If possible the occupation should not be effected by Europeans, not 
even Englishmen or Russians, and certainly not by any of the Slavic 
nations of central, eastern, and southeastern Europe. The hatred of the 
latter is too personal to promise positive results if they were to be 
invested with full powers over their erstwhile conquerors. They would 
be too inclined to let the Germans feel their sentiments. The tempta- 
tion to humiliate the Germans might be uncontrollable. These nations 
have themselves been too long under foreign domination, Turkish, 
Russian, and in some cases Austrian. Their full liberation is of too 
recent a date. They are still too conscious of their own past inferior 
status to be fully qualified to act as masters of other nations. 

European nations would perhaps possess a closer understanding of 
certain aspects of their task than an overseas power, but their shortcom- 
ings and failures at home and abroad would be too much present in the 
German mind to give them the authority and prestige needed for the 
re-education o Germany. 
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To entrust the task to the Russians would mean to Bolshevize Ger- 
many. Charged with educating the Germans, the Russians could not 
help imposing their own standards and ideologies upon them. They 
might succeed, but it is doubtful whether the other allies wish to see 
the German nation permanently severed from the standards and habits 
governing all the other members of the United Nations. 

The United States should be assigned the task of leading the Ger- 
mans back into the fold of Western civilization as trustees of the United 
Nations. 

Europeans believe that a nation in whose veins flows the blood of 
every European nation, which has found greatness and freedom in 
unity, can assume such a task without allowing itself to be influenced 
by sectional or racial sympathies and antipathies. Alone among the 
enemies, America commands admiration and moral authority, whatever 
the propaganda services in Berlin and Rome may say. Is it too much to 
hope that an appeal to the pioneer spirit of America, to its humanitarian 
concept of service to its long-range interests, will induce her to accept 
an assignment, honorable above any task which could be delegated to 
a great nation? 

Louis Adamic, in his fascinating book, Two Way Passage, calls for 
the setting up of temporary governments exclusively composed of 
Americans all over Europe, to re-educate the inhabitants of that con- 
tinent politically and morally. I personally believe that only Germany 
should be actually governed by the victors. Any direct interference in the 
lives of other European nations should be restricted to military and 
administrative control. 11 

As far as Germany is concerned, I agree with Mr. Adamic's sugges- 
tion, but I feel a certain apprehension when he proposes that the men 
chosen for such governmental work in Europe should be preferably of 
the same stock as the nations over which they will temporarily rule. 
True, an American of Scotch-Presbyterian origin and outlook may not 
be the ideal choice to lead the Germans back into the society of nations. 
His instincts and reactions would be too different to enable him to pro- 
ceed in the right manner and to choose the right type of collaborators 
on the spot. President Wilson's inability to gauge European currents and 

11 See pages 197-200. 
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reactions indicates the kind of danger which might threaten such a 
choice. But Mr. Adamic's postulate that second or third generation 
Americans with strong spiritual bonds and affinities with the land of 
their ancestors should be chosen seems dangerous. I personally could 
wish for nothing better than to see Germany governed for some time 
by Mr. Wendell Willkie, whom Mr. Adamic suggests as a provisional 
successor for Hitler. But as a general rule, second and third generation 
Americans who have kept up affiliations with the country of their origin 
would be in danger of being thrown into the factional life of the nation 
they are called to administer. 

Moreover, their self-consciousness and their divided impulses would 
make them dangerous advisers and even more dangerous masters, tem- 
porary as their leadership would be. If I may raise a delicate point, but 
one of importance in this connection, such Americans might become 
victims of a cultural inferiority complex. Having arrived, with a definite 
feeling of the superiority of American institutions and methods, they 
would become acutely aware of their lack of the sophistication charac- 
teristic of the educated Europeans with whom they would have to col- 
laborate. Instead of remaining masters they might become helpless giants. 

Plain, educated Americans, with great executive ability, experienced 
in the leadership of men but without any undercurrent of European 
consciousness in their mental make-up, would be more successful as 
temporary rulers. The American quality of not being misled by com- 
plications, of following a straight line of action even under trying Sr- 
cumstances and of improvising when faced with unexpected situations, 
would be the qualities most needed, most useful, and best appreciated 
by the governed. The plain American would be a better emissary than a 
hyphenated citizen of the United States with close ethnical links to the 
governed. 



Success or failure of an educational project of such terrifying dimen- 
sions depends upon the survival in the Germans, especially the young 
ones, of a vestige of sensibility, piety, Christianity, of the virtues of 
the heart and of humanitarian instincts. 

Jan Masaryk, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
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of the Czechoslovak Government in exile, takes a very negative view. In 
a recent speech he stated that: 12 

Hitler planted a plague in the hearts of the young men and women of 
Europe, that poisoned their minds. There will be young people in Ger- 
many, millions mentally and morally diseased, whose minds have been 
poisoned. There will be young people trained from their very cradles 
to treachery and wrongdoing. There will be millions of Nazi babies 
bred in the morass of animalism. This Ersatz youth has hardly known 
the human beat of their mothers' hearts. The notion of mercy, Christian 
love, and love of their neighbor has never been allowed to enter their 
mental orbit. 

Is it too much to hope that human ideals have not entirely disappeared ? 
It must not be overlooked, not even in the heat of battle, that the 
great mass among them have not been treacherous and evil for their own 
elevation, but in the name of an ideal we consider evil. What induced 
them to follow orders was their sense of discipline, their submission 
to orders, their willingness to sacrifice themselves, their abhorrence of 
physical cowardice. It had been beaten into the young German of the 
Third Reich to hate and despise "everything that is weak; not only weak 
in body, but weak in intensity and loyalty." 13 Should it not be possible 
to turn their intensity and loyalty to evil into loyalty to the common 
ideals of humanity? I personally, and many with me who abhor Nazism, 
refuse to give up hope. Germany is a nation of many "inner possibili- 
ties"; the hope of the world's peace rests on this belief. 

12 Oration delivered on the occasion o the Honorary Doctorship conferred by Bates 
College, Lewiston, Maine, June, 1942. 

13 Gregor Ziemer, Education for Death, New York (Oxford University Press), 1941. 
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THE FUTURE 
OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 



We suffer not only from the living but from 
the dead. KARL MARX, Capital, Vol. I. 

i. TECHNICAL EVOLUTION AND POLITICAL UNITY 

IN ONE of his delightful and brilliant lectures, M. Andre Siegfried told 
how, in 1913, he set out on a journey round the world without passport 
and armed only with a letter of credit. The trip took him about three 
months. Speaking on the eve of World War II, he pointed out how 
much faster such a journey could be made today. But now it would take 
longer to procure the necessary visa than to make the journey that once 
took three months. This anecdote illustrates allegorically the contra- 
dictory character of recent developments. The benefits of technical evo- 
lution have been steadily annulled by opposite forces, chiefly of a politi- 
cal nature. 

Plans for international reorganization are usually based on the pro- 
gressive contraction of the world in the wake of applied science. The 
Preliminary Report of the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace ^ one of the best studies on the future of international co-operation, 
gives this typical expose: 

When our forefathers in their covered wagons crossed the Alleghenies 
. . . their means of travel and farming were not very different from 
those of the children of Israel thousands of years before. Between that 
moment and the present time, the world has seen the annihilation of 
time and space by steam, electricity, radio and airplane. 

The conclusions drawn usually suffer from oversimplification. With 
more than a touch of nineteenth-century belief in progress and in the 

1 Op. cit. 
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inevitable triumph of common sense over irrationalism, the assumption 
is made that science, the great destroyer of frontiers, will unify the world. 
Has not the railway compelled the innumerable Italian and German 
states and principalities to coalesce into national states? Have not avia- 
tion and radio obliterated national frontiers? Must not technical progress 
by the sheer force of its practical consequences unite the world politi- 
cally? World government is waiting around the corner, waiting to be 
awakened like the princess in the fairy tale. 

Unless technical civilization is destroyed by the instruments it has 
created, world government will certainly be the final outcome of an in- 
creased application of science. But we have not yet reached this stage. 
Technical developments and the adaptation to them do not proceed 
along parallel lines. The technical pace has been so rapid and its results 
so revolutionary that it is ahead of psychological adjustment. Tradition, 
the realities of social structures, and static habits of thinking and acting 
have created elements of resistance. These retarding factors have been 
very much underestimated. By taking North America as their starting 
point intellectuals and planners have projected their own experience 
into a world governed by different traditions and taboos. The American 
scene affords a dangerous yardstick for measurements of this kind. 
Its psychology is essentially progressive. Technical developments find 
a favorable soil. Changes have been a blessing. They have raised the 
standard of living and extended the horizons of life. Born into a tech- 
nical civilization with few of the monuments of the past and few social 
circumstances obstructing progress, the average American is inculcated 
from earliest childhood with the spirit of the machine age. Even his 
religion is progressive, intensely rational, and where it remains irra- 
tional, hardly ever contemplative. There is no visible struggle between 
his spiritual urges and the technical civilization surrounding him. 

This attitude does not tally with that of the greater part of the in- 
habited world. Technical civilization finds great resistance elsewhere. 
Mankind is by no means progressive in the scientific and material 
sense. The present difficulties of countries like China, and especially 
India, are chiefly due to their less rational approach to life. But even 
Europe, in its greater part, is instinctively traditional and essentially 
Static in its attitude to the problems of life* Millions, especially in the 
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countries o the central, eastern, and southeastern parts of Europe, 
where an agrarian or mixed agrarian-industrial population prevails, re- 
act instinctively against such changes. They despise them. Toil is so 
much part of the common human lot that everything which reduces 
drudgery tempts and horrifies them as much as the promises Satan 
makes to those he wishes to corrupt. They cannot believe that something 
can make life easy and not yield seeds of evil. The introduction of 
American labor-saving machinery into the household has been delayed 
not only by the lack of purchasing power but also by the fear of what 
seemed their diabolical possibilities. 2 Among those more rationally dis- 
posed the fear of loss of quality because of mechanical contrivances was 
a potent deterrent. The European sense of quality still remains one of 
the major factors of resistance against the advance of a machine civiliza- 
tion. 

Resistance to technical progress disappears more quickly in industrial 
regions than in agrarian, in Protestant than in Catholic areas. The 
average European, watching this development, has the feeling of losing 
something rather than gaining it. 

The situation was particularly serious in Russia. Traditions and super- 
stitions constituted a major obstacle to material progress. Stalin, recog- 
nizing the need for rationalizing the Russian mind, achieved it by a 
master stroke. Ten years after the Bolshevik revolution, he annulled the 
partition of land among the peasants, one of the bases upon which the 
original success of the Russian Revolution rested, and replaced the sys- 
tem of small land holdings by collective farming. In doing so he dealt a 
deadly blow to the static psychology of the Russian tillers of the soil, the 
majority of the Soviet population. He made the peasant a tractor driver, 
a team worker, and a bookkeeper. He not only increased agrarian pro- 
duction but he made the majority of the Russians favorably disposed 
toward technical developments and fit for modern mechanized warfare. 
This is one of the explanations for the resistance of the Russian armies 
against the highly mechanized forces of Hitler. Collectivization of 

2 It was a common experience in Europe to find servants preferring the drudgery of 
beating a carpet to the simple use of the vacuum cleaner, either because they were fright- 
ened by the gadget or because they were convinced that easy work could not possibly be 
decent work. 
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Russian agriculture and mechanization of the Red Army are faces of 
the same coin. 

The German attitude toward technical progress is curious. Germany 
embraced technical rationalization with greater assiduity than any other 
European nation. It offered a chance to overcome some of the handicaps 
of her geographical position, and, after Versailles, some of the disad- 
vantages created by the Versailles Treaty. But being European, and half 
Slav in his blood, the German strongly felt the emptiness accompanying 
technical progress and tried to redeem his loss by cultivating irrational- 
ism and romanticism. His flight into Nazism is one of the consequences 
of this cult of rational efficiency and technical progress. 

Until capitalism began to transform a static world into a kinetic one, 
changes and psychological adaptation proceeded more or less at the 
same pace. Any time lag which may have existed was not dangerous. 
Adaptation usually had time to catch up. As early as 1866 the more 
static Austrian Empire lost its. dominating position in Germany at the 
Battle of Koeniggraetz because of the superior technical equipment of 
the Prussian army. The Austrian defeat was not due to the modern rifle 
used by the Prussians. This rifle was only the expression of deeper dif- 
ferences. 

In the last fifty years this time lag between developments and adapta- 
tion has assumed growing importance. Human forces went in advance 
of the human faculty to absorb them. The quantity of the changes be- 
came such that the human mind and particularly the instincts could not 
follow. Instead of diminishing, the time lag increased as development 
advanced. Goethe once said jokingly that he was usually already in Jena 
when people looked for him in Weimar. Similarly, developments had 
already occurred, while the human mind still struggled with the conse- 
quences of a past phase of evolution. 

This unharmonious movement of development and adjustment was 
further accentuated by the extraordinary differences in economic levels, 
cultural developments and standards of life. While a part of the in- 
habited globe lived in the twentieth century, some of their neighbors 
were just reaching the eighteenth century, and others existed under 
conditions resembling the Middle Ages of Europe. To counter the 
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danger by applying artificial brakes to technical evolution seemed 
sacrilegious to an age which identified development with progress and 
progress with happiness. 

Any planning for tomorrow must include this time lag in its calcula- 
tions. It is as important a factor in schemes for the future as the survival 
of nationalism or the unequal distribution of resources. But as national- 
ism has probably reached the peak of its development, and as the in- 
equality of resources is increasingly offset by better organization and by 
the daily development of Ersatz production, this time lag has probably 
attained the point of its greatest extent. The chief revolutionary conse- 
quences of technical development belong to the past. What we witness 
is nothing more than the full penetration of the changes into the length 
and breadth of the modern world quantitatively rather than qualita- 
tively. The time lag between development and psychological adaptation 
will therefore soon begin to decrease. A process which began at the end of 
the eighteenth century (and in some countries as late as the present 
century) will soon lose its dangers and its threats. At that moment the 
world will probably enter into a new static period. The class stratification 
of capitalist society will have made place for a new functional structure, 
and technical processes will again be relegated to the role of servants 
after having been our masters for more than a hundred years. But for 
one or two more generations technical evolution will not find its "nat- 
ural" expression in corresponding political organization. 

One aspect of technical evolution has been insufficiently appreciated 
in the past: The very instruments of progress can be turned to op- 
posite uses, can be enlisted for the propagation of spiritual narrowness, 
racial superstitions, and antiuniversalist ideas. They can be put into the 
service of movements aimed at the destruction of progress. The means 
of communication, the press, the radio, and mass assemblies, are at pres- 
ent employed to narrow the understanding of the world. Technical 
means of propaganda have helped Hitler and Mussolini make the 
most of existing cleavages and to separate spiritually a great percentage 
of the Slovaks from the Czechs, the Croats from the Serbs. Technical 
progress has enabled them to propagandize religious differences, to 
stress the diversity of traditions, to cast suspicion upon their associates 
of yesterday, and even artificially to create folklore and traditions, 
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The greater potentialities created by technical civilization, the greater 
intensity of the methods of propagating any cause have facilitated the 
spread of a new narrowness, a new provincialism, more poisonous and 
shortsighted than anything known in the past. The instruments which 
seemed predestined to extend the frontiers of life have helped to contract 
them. 

As long as the cleavage exists between evolution and adjustment we 
must be cautious in drawing political conclusions from the mere fact 
that the globe can be circled by an airman in a few hours and that a 
broadcast can be heard all over the world. Even if there were no war, 
the airman would find it difficult to secure the many official authoriza- 
tions needed for his flight, and the broadcast might be heard, but would 
probably not be understood by the antipodes. The mere fact that it is 
translated and broadcast does not make a speech by Hitler intelligible to 
a Scotch Presbyterian, nor an oration of Roosevelt's clear to a Ru- 
manian peasant. 

It is therefore premature to base the structure of the future interna- 
tional order on the conception of a potential or pre-established world 
unity. By attempting something in this direction the League went in 
advance of developments. The cry for regionalism that became more 
and more articulate within the League in the latter years of the long 
armistice was a logical outgrowth of this general sentiment. For a long 
time to come the world will be occupied with adapting its mental proc- 
esses and adjusting its economic and social structure to technical changes 
before political unity can be created on a global scale. 

2. THE CASE AGAINST THE UNIVERSAL PEACE AGENCY 

For disaster in public affairs can come not only 
from the short mew but from looking altogether 
too jar ahead. LIONEL GELBER, Peace by Power. 

One of the dangerous pitfalls confronting almost anybody writing on 
the shape of things to come, lies in the temptation to top one's vision of 
the future with the mirage of a universal peace agency. All through this 
volume it has been argued that only a coercive body can discharge the 
task of safeguarding peace. The question therefore is not whether some 
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kind o universal organization is possible but whether a universal coer- 
cive body can be created immediately after the present war. The lack of 
any pre-established political unity in the world, the limits of the obliga- 
tions such powers as the United States and Russia are prepared to under- 
take, the strength of the resistance opposing such a world-wide govern- 
mental agency have been described in the preceding section these and 
other reasons render hope for such an agency Utopian. If in the words 
of Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, founder of the Pan-European Move- 
ment, Utopias of today are the realities of tomorrow, such a tomorrow 
cannot be ours. 

The psychological difficulties obstructing the creation of a world con- 
sciousness are invincible at present. Hundreds of millions of our contem- 
poraries have not reached even the stage of national consciousness in 
their evolution. It is difficult to see how, in the amorphous state of their 
existence, they could contribute to an organized world order. They 
would have to be protected without being able to share proportionally in 
the common defense. Other hundreds of millions who have passed 
through the stage of the sovereign national state are just painfully reach- 
ing the point where they may accept a regionally limited supranational 
agency. 

Passing from the general to the specific, from the psychological to the 
political sphere, the obstacles confronting any universal government 
machinery soar sky high. The average American is only slowly grasping 
the fact that he will have to help in the policing and building up of the 
postwar world. No persuasion will convince him of the necessity of 
assuming permanent obligations on a world scale, obligations which 
will necessitate serious revisions in the constitution of the United States. 
That cheerful Cassandra, Major de Seversky, 3 suggested recently that 
after the present war America will be no more protected by its oceans 
than England by the English Channel. It is doubtful that the anony- 
mous millions will be quicker to grasp the implications of the de- 
velopment of aircraft than the highly competent gentlemen of the 
United States Army and Navy who, according to de Seversky, have 
not been able to realize them yet. The best one can hope from an en- 
lightened public opinion in the United States is the acceptance after 

3 A. de Seversky, op. cit. 
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the present war of permanent commitments in the Pacific Ocean and 
temporary ones in Europe. 4 

To expect that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which hides 
from her allies behind hermetically sealed frontiers, will be prepared to 
enter a governmental peace agency suggests a total lack of understand- 
ing of Russian psychology. Out of self-interest Soviet Russia accepts the 
other members of the United Nations as allies in the common struggle 
against Germany. To infer from this that her general attitude toward 
capitalist states has been reversed is a fallacy. The speeches and procla- 
mations issued from the Kremlin suggest no basic ideological change. 
Stalin's preparedness to collaborate with others in the immediate post- 
war period only reflects his determination not to let the fruits of victory 
slip away in the turmoil of the aftermath. 

China, the giant of tomorrow, is not yet ready to contribute power to 
any world agency, and this is even more true of India, whose arduous 
way toward liberation has hardly begun. China and India each com- 
prise as many inhabitants as the whole European continent. They are 
confronted with such internal diversities and problems that they cannot 
yet be considered possible units for any world-wide agency of a uni- 
versal coercive character. 

Latin America as a whole will remain extremely cautious, as is its 
habit in world affairs. This general attitude of the countries south of the 
Rio Grande should counsel prudence. With the notable exception of 
Mexico, the Latin-American countries in the last phase of the League 
were the champions of a vague universalism that could only be 
brought about by a complete elimination of all the vestiges of a coercive 
character contained in the League Covenant. The representatives of 
Chile made themselves the mouthpiece of Latin America by expressing 
the opinion that the only function of Geneva consisted in serving as a 
clearinghouse for opinion and information, as a purely consultative body. 
Such an opinion was not lacking in realism but it surely did not fore- 
shadow any desire on the part of the Latin-American countries to cham- 
pion a more powerful agency, whatever its shape and function. To the 
legalistic conception in international affairs, typical of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, the Covenant was a constant source of embarrassment. 
, 4 See Chapter VU. "The United States* Inescapable Responsibility." 
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In deference to the obvious Anglo-Saxon predilection for the language 
of the Covenant, this sentiment was only rarely expressed. Only once 
during my ten years in Geneva did I see the Latin Americans take a lead 
in any action when they championed the expulsion of Soviet Russia 
from the League in 1939. That they have in any way changed their at- 
titude has not been evident. Their unwillingness to undertake binding 
international obligations beyond bilateral treaties is deeply rooted. It 
finds its expression in Pan-American politics. The extreme vagueness 
of the Pan-American Union is witness to this attitude. It would be 
better to discard any hopes for their participation, or even acquiescence, 
in a coercive universal machinery. 

Thus, general considerations, based on an analysis of the psychological 
conditions of world government and specific considerations deriving 
from an appraisal of the attitude of the different great powers, coalesce 
in suggesting the impossibility of proceeding toward universal govern- 
ment under present circumstances. 

The obstacles in the way of such a development are stronger than any 
forces and emotions which could possibly be mobilized in favor of a 
world-wide governmental action. The task can in no way be compared 
in size and quality with that of unifying Europe. The difficulties here, 
too, are formidable. But behind the European differences of policies, 
interests, traditions, and structures, there are unmistakable common 
traits, common interests, and, most important, an element of moral unity 
altogether absent in the case of the world at large. The differences in 
the evolution of countries like Britain and Rumania are negligible com- 
pared with the differences in the political, social, and economic struc- 
tures of country-continents like the United States, China, and Russia. 

Not even the conviction that a new world war would be inevitable 
unless a universal peace machinery were created would suffice to break 
down existing obstacles. Neither the public, nor the representatives of 
the peoples of the world, nor their governments could be induced to 
grant the necessary authority to such an agency. We must squarely face 
the fact that the next step cannot be a world peace agency. 

The conclusion that we have reluctantly reached is of deadly seri- 
ousness. It suggests that the postwar world, like the world of the pre- 
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ceding period will have to forego a supreme arbiter. It will be a world 
without collective security. 

The question will be asked whether in spite of the diminution of old 
dangers such a state of affairs is not more dangerous than anything 
known in the past. A stage in which antagonism between the European 
powers projected itself into the confines of the world will be exchanged 
for a situation in which Europe as a whole becomes one of the units, 
exactly as France, Germany, Britain, and Russia were the individual 
centers of power in the past. Would not the greater size of the units 
which will face each other, unprotected and un-co-ordinated, create 
dangers unknown in the past? 

The kind of regionalism suggested as an intermediate solution in this 
volume advances the world in one important aspect beyond 1914 or 1939. 
Unified Europe would cease to be the chief source of danger. The very 
weakness of its federal power would prevent it from becoming a threat, 
a dynamic force able to challenge other continents or powers on a conti- 
mental plan. 5 By its very structure, the Confederation would not and 
could not be invested by its members with the tremendous financial 
resources needed for planning and prosecuting a transcontinental war. 
Moreover, two thirds of the countries composing the Confederacy are 
essentially pacific. Neither England nor France, nor the majority of the 
other European members, would lend themselves to the preparation of 
such a war. The mere creation of a European Confederation with a 
federal power stronger than any combined forces of its constituent 
parties, but infinitely weaker than the accumulated strength of the 
sovereign European powers of the past, would therefore, in itself, con- 
stitute an unquestionable advance toward a pacific world. 

Furthermore, with the individual European countries disarmed and 
their colonial relationships substantially transformed all the dangers 
would be eliminated from the world that had their origins in the jeal- 
ousies and contradictory interests of the European nations. 

An American-Japanese conflict, if it were at all possible after the 
defeat of Japan in the present war, is hardly conceivable if the United 
States is free to move all her aerial and naval strength into the Pacific 

See Chapter XT, "European Confederation Why, How, and When." 
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and to mobilize all her resources against this one danger, quite apart 
from the question of the existence of a Pacific regional organization. 

A Russo-European conflict would remain within the realm of pos- 
sibility. But it would be less probable than conflicts between a victorious 
Russia and a divided and Balkanized Europe which, just like the Europe 
of the early nineteenth century, would call for permanent Russian inter- 
vention. Europe and Soviet Russia would balance each other too well to 
make the contingency of war probable, if Russia resumes its prodigious 
development after the present war. With the European birth rate static 
and Russia's continuing to rise, the disproportion of the population 
figures, which is now roughly two to one, would within one generation 
approximate two to one and a half. Moreover, Russia's superiority in 
raw materials and resources, which are more important in modern war 
than population figures, would further modify the relative weight of 
the forces of the two bodies in favor of Russia. 

Such a situation would admittedly be unsatisfactory. But it would 
make all nations and peoples permanently aware of the dangers, would 
incite them to discuss them openly and to prepare themselves mentally 
and materially against any contingency. There would be no screen be- 
tween the peoples and the dangers threatening them. The deepest pitfall 
to be avoided in international affairs is the creation of a false sense of 
security. The present catastrophe is largely a consequence of the fact 
that the nations considered themselves protected when they were not, 
sufficiently armed for defense when they were practically without arms. 

It was one of Hitler's cleverest tricks to exaggerate in his speeches the 
military preparedness of the democracies and to compare it constantly 
with Germany's alleged helplessness, even after Germany had already 
surpassed the armament level of the democracies. 

Public opinion became falsely and dangerously divided. The illusion 
of being somehow protected when one was practically defenseless had 
created a really vicious situation. Imperialistic and reactionary forces 
which urged an increased armament effort, not because they judged 
the situation correctly, but because it was their tradition to do so, be- 
came temporarily the exponents of the real national interests of their 
countries. 

The authentic antitotalitarian forces in these countries, on the other 
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hand, shifted into a self-contradictory position. In order to save what 
had remained of the League and of collective security in the early 
thirties, the forces of liberalism, democratic socialism, and pacifism 
opposed an all-out armament effort of their respective countries. They 
hoped to arrest the armament race by refusing to arm themselves. But 
by doing so they increased the disproportion between the armaments of 
the peaceful countries and the aggressor states. They thus encouraged 
aggression and contributed to the complete destruction of the last vestige 
of collective security. 

I vividly remember a talk I had in the autumn of 1937 in the old-world 
restaurant of the British House of Commons with one of the leaders 
of the British Labour party, a man whose political intelligence I rank 
among the highest in contemporary politics. I had come from Geneva 
deeply discouraged and absolutely convinced that the League would not 
be able to prevent the totalitarian aggression, and tried to convince my 
friends in the British Labour party to sacrifice the League rather than 
rearmament. In those days the Labour party was still officially opposed 
to armaments while simultaneously urging the government to resist 
the brazen insolence of the German and Italian dictators. I tried to 
impress upon my friend, who later became a member of the Churchill 
cabinet and today stands in the forefront of the battle for Britain, the 
daily increasing disproportion between the totalitarian and the demo- 
cratic striking power. After a few words, he cut me short: "I know every 
word you can say on this matter. I agree with you. But we cannot change 
our policy. The party would never understand if we were more militaris- 
tic than a Conservative government." I left deeply discouraged and dis- 
illusioned. 

In other democratic countries of Europe the political left also op- 
posed military preparedness, even after Hitler's ascent to power. In 
the Scandinavian countries, in the Netherlands, and in other states 
of western Europe the situation was similar. Those who warned, who 
insisted upon the necessity of arming were denounced as warmongers, 
as wreckers of the last remnants of international order, while the 
would-be aggressors continued their callous war preparations unin- 
hibited and unrestrained. 
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The conception that two are needed for a fight must be revised. 
Modern aggressors are only too glad to conquer without fighting. Un- 
willingness to fight only serves as an encouragement for aggression. 
Like other bullies it is not battle they covet, but conquest. 

Winston Churchill preaching to a reluctant Britain the necessity of a 
desperate armaments effort, the gospel of the Covenant of the League 
and collective security, was a lone voice in the wilderness. His unim- 
peachable logic was not understood by one person in ten thousand. 

A false belief of being protected must never again be allowed to ob- 
scure the recognition of danger. Never again must we believe in secur- 
ity where there is no ready sanction, or have hope of a peaceful evolu- 
tion when all odds are against its realization. There is one mortal sin 
in international organization: the creation of a false sense of security. 
Better nothing at all than an organization deceiving humanity concern- 
ing their state of utter defenselessness against aggression. 

The peace of the world will once more rest openly upon the balance 
of power after having remained veiled for about twenty years. Bal- 
ance of power did not disappear with the creation of the League it 
was only screened. For those to whom the mere idea of balance of power 
carries a connotation of immorality, such a prospect will be extremely 
repulsive. To them the outlook suggests that whatever successful efforts 
mankind makes in the fight against aggression and aggressors, the re- 
sult is the same, power, uncontrolled and eternally irresponsible. 

Fortunately, we need not adopt such a view. Condemnation of balance 
of power on principle is nothing but the product of mental and moral 
confusion, created by the fact that the power mechanism is only sensed 
by the public when it fails. 

Under the sway of the system of balance of power, Europe has seen 
long periods of peace. The history of the nineteenth century is proof of 
this. War usually occurred when the balance of power shifted and when 
those in charge of international affairs were unable either to prevent or 
to neutralize the new power alignments. In itself, balance of power is 
neither good nor bad, the expression neither of imperialism nor of re- 
actionary tendencies. International organization, regarded from this 
angle, is nothing but an attempt to compensate by a judicious combina- 
tion of forces for the precariousness of the balance o power and to re- 
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place the latter by a system in which the forces of peace not only balance, 
but overbalance the forces of destruction. 

Were the alternative confronting us one between an ideally organized 
world society and a new balance of power with all the dangers inherent 
in such a situation, it would be criminal to choose the balance of power. 
But the alternative we face is one between a thinly veiled balance of 
power and an open one. It is preferable under these circumstances to 
choose a state full of potential dangers that are openly visible and 
clearly recognizable, rather than a situation in which millions deceive 
themselves into believing that somehow and somewhere their security 
is safeguarded. The outcome of the first experiment in world govern- 
ment must serve as a solemn warning against such policies. 

3. GRANDEUR AND DEFICIENCY OF THE NEW DIPLOMACY 
a. A World-Wide Consultative Agency 

If the dangers threatening the peace of the world are diminished by 
the unification of Europe and the creation of other regional agencies, they 
remain sufficiently great to keep the idea of a universal peace organiza- 
tion alive. A desperate effort will be demanded to try at least to establish 
a bridge between these gigantic units. 

That a coercive peace agency able to cope with such units as Europe, 
the United States, Soviet Russia, China of tomorrow, and India of the 
day after tomorrow cannot be created at present has been sufficiently 
proved. It would need tremendous power and such power would not be 
forthcoming. The alternative therefore would seem to consist in a new 
League based on an improved Covenant. Why such an agency would 
solve nothing and create new dangers has been argued all through this 
volume. It would be an arbiter without power of its own, superimposed 
upon a world without unity and would therefore be a pathetic monu- 
ment of helplessness. Instead of progressively attracting power it would 
constantly lose prestige and force. 

This does not, however, close the door on the creation of a purely 
consultative world-wide body. Such an' agency can and should be formed. 
It would offer the states a clearinghouse of information, and a meeting 
place for their representatives. It would provide the technical facilities 
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for formal and informal gatherings. It would take over one of the func- 
tions of the League of Nations for which there is legitimate need and 
ample justification. 

Such a consultative political agency would be able to integrate the 
European Confederation and all the other big units such as the United 
States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, a liberated India, 
and a transformed Japan. No major obstacles to participation in such an 
agency would arise from the psychology and traditions of the Latin- 
American states. 

In order to prevent any ambiguity regarding the possibilities of such 
an agency, a few words must be said about the function and limitations 
of the consultative method in world aff airs. 

b. Diplomacy by Personal Contacts 

Orthodox diplomacy was a reflection of the rigid concept of sover- 
eignty. The greatest care was taken to surround meetings of the repre- 
sentatives of nations with the utmost pomp and formality. Everything 
that could possibly diminish the majesty and symbols of sovereignty was 
shunned. Meetings of statesmen were surrounded by an elaborate pro- 
tocol. Everything, the diplomatic machinery itself, the exterritoriality 
of the diplomatic representatives, the very style of their lives was de- 
signed to maintain their mutual relations at a level of aloofness and 
formality. 

In a world that had altered beyond recognition within the last hun- 
dred years, diplomacy had evolved only within very narrow limits. Its 
style was hardly the style of our time, its technique hardly the technique 
suitable for carrying on diplomatic business in a machine age. Even the 
men at the helm of the twentieth century felt that the diplomacy which 
they themselves handled was no longer in a position to accomplish for 
them what it had done for Metternich and Bismarck in the nineteenth 
century. Political, economic, and social evolution had made a change 
first desirable, later inevitable. The moment was bound to arrive when 
another technique would have to be adopted. It came in 1919 and was 
called "New Diplomacy." This new technique of international inter- 
course is characterized by the frequency of international meetings and 
the facility of personal contacts between the statesmen. The solemnity 
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and rarity of conferences and congresses were replaced by a habit of 
international gatherings. They became a matter of routine. 

Geneva offered the representatives of the governments desiring to 
discuss matters of major importance a setup in which they could do so 
with a minimum of publicity and conspicuousness. It brought diplomacy 
up to date by supplying it with much needed additional instruments. 
It was a legitimate evolution, but not a revolutionary departure from 
the habits of the past. 

The advantages of this new method are obvious. They have been 
stressed for a quarter of a century. The new diplomacy was considered 
a safeguard for peace and a guarantee of international collaboration. We 
must reduce matters to their proper proportions. 

Some tangible, if temporary, advantage accrued from the personal con- 
tacts established in Geneva. They led in some cases to mutual trust and 
confidence, favorable for the relationship of countries. The collaboration 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign Secretary, and Aristide 
Briand and Gustav Stresemann, French and German Foreign Ministers 
respectively, for some years favorably influenced the political atmosphere 
in which Europe lived. But there is also a double element of danger in 
basing diplomatic relations upon the accident of personal associations. 
Personal links of friendship and regard between statesmen tend to create 
in the minds of the public and of these men themselves the impression 
that certain differences of opinion, or even of interest, can be more easily 
overcome than is warranted by facts. 

The famous luncheon o Aristide Briand and Gustav Stresemann in 
a quaint village inn at Thoiry in France, close to the Swiss frontier, 
should serve as an eternal warning. It was heralded as the dawn of a 
new era in German-French relations and it raised hopes and illusions 
that could not be substantiated. Disappointments ensued that would 
otherwise not have occurred. Thoiry heavily mortgaged the relations be- 
tween the two countries. Moreover a diplomacy based on personal rela- 
tions is at the mercy of the accidents of political life. One or the other 
partner eventually drops out. When this happens diplomacy has to take 
over and to deal with a situation, complicated rather than improved by 
the preceding personal negotiations. 

The other peril inherent in a conduct of international affairs based 
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on the hazard of personal relations consists in mutual misunderstand- 
ings. Such contacts need not necessarily lead to sympathies and confi- 
dences. As the Geneva experience shows, they may frequently rouse 
unjustified distrust and suspicion. Socially or nationally different back- 
grounds among statesmen, different approaches to problems, and racial 
differences may often impair mutual relations. 

The method of personal diplomatic negotiation, which is a conse- 
quence of such contacts, is menaced by an additional snare that has 
been characterized as the danger of "sudden diplomacy." Ordinarily 
diplomatic discussions pass through a number of preliminary stages be- 
fore reaching that of negotiations. Feelers are cautiously introduced, sug- 
gestions are put forward and withdrawn, the territory is carefully sur- 
veyed, and the possibilities of finding a common ground scrupulously 
explored before any negotiations are initiated. Under the system of fre- 
quent personal meetings, negotiations were often started on the spur of 
the moment, with the consequence that the results of such negotiations 
were often repudiated by the cabinets at home or by parliaments. Govern- 
mental crises arose, public opinion became restive and uneasy, and inter- 
national tension increased. Many a foreign minister's reputation was 
ruined by such diplomatic fancies. 

The danger inherent in a policy of diplomatic improvisation was per- 
haps best summarized in the French newspaper Le Temps In a warn- 
ing addressed to the enthusiasts of the new diplomacy the organ of the 
Quai d'Orsay described the danger of 

morally engaging governments before questions of principle had been 
broached, of stimulating hazardous improvisations ... of literally 
dragging into public meeting places problems which are still in their 
most uncertain, their most delicate phase, which demand the greatest 
possible discretion, reserve, and consideration at a moment when op- 
posing movements of public opinion and press polemics threaten to 
destroy a work, still in an amorphous and fragile stage. 

c. Limitations of the New Diplomacy 

Personal contacts between statesmen and increased facilities for diplo- 
matic gatherings are in themselves not a revolutionary departure from 
time-honored methods. 

* Le Temps (Paris), September 4, 1933. 
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Exactly as peace cannot be safeguarded by a multiplication of technical 
means of co-operation without the simultaneous creation of powerful 
checks, a mere change in the method of negotiations cannot create a 
good will potent enough to break the diabolical circulus vitiosus of 
power politics. It was a dangerous fancy prevalent during the long 
armistice to believe that mere technical changes in diplomacy could 
create peace. 

The relationship of the countries remains untouched. Neither the 
strength of the opposing forces nor the means of preventing aggression 
are changed. The diplomacy of personal contacts has produced results 
whenever normal diplomacy would have been able to deliver the goods. 
It has as a rule failed when more ambitious attempts were made to 
utilize it for the solution of questions which had proved insoluble by 
traditional methods. The moment Hitler substituted men of his choice, 
this method became at once too risky or altogether unworkable. Munich 
and Godesberg constituted a reductio ad absurdum of any theory or 
hopes based on the method of personal negotiation between the repre- 
sentatives of the peoples themselves. 

For nearly a quarter of a century it had been contended that the lack 
of facilities for statesmen to meet and discuss their problems on the eve 
of World War I had been an important contributing factor to the out- 
break of that conflict. Very few of the statesmen who were in office on 
the eve of August 2, 1914, had ever met face to face. Sir Edward Grey's 
suggestion for an international conference struck the chanceries as al- 
together too unconventional to be seriously considered. Had there been 
a League, it was said, everything would have been different; the states- 
men would have met and straightened out their differences. 7 

In 1939 the statesmen of the world knew each other; some of them had 
met frequently in Geneva and elsewhere. Yet never in twenty years 
had the conference rooms in Geneva been so deserted as in the days 
when the supreme crisis of our time occurred. The would-be aggressors 
had taken good care to withdraw from negotiations in sufficient time, 
and under the League system, the community of nations did not pos- 

7 This opinion has found its most pathetic expression in a statement by David Hunter 
Miller that "If Article X [of the Covenant] had been in force in 1914, the World War 
would not have been fought" (Address on the League of Nations, delivered in New 
London, Conn., on July 27, 1921.) 
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sess any effective means of retaining them at the council table. Japan 
and Italy simply walked out when the League discussions on the Man- 
churian and Ethiopian aggression became embarrassing. Hitler had 
taken care to leave the League in good time. He was not even technically 
obliged to appear in Geneva when he embarked on aggression. The 
mere fact that negotiations stopped on the eve of the war when de- 
velopments had made them of vital importance for the first time 
should disperse all illusions regarding any power of this new diplomacy 
to save a desperate situation. 

Minor difficulties can be solved by this new diplomacy with greater 
expediency, the respective positions of the countries can be established 
more clearly, and their mutual points of view communicated without 
the restraint inherent in traditional diplomatic matters. Real misunder- 
standings can be cleared away with dispatch and speed, but how negli- 
gible is the role of misunderstandings as a cause of conflicts! Nearly 
all misunderstandings that have led to major conflicts in human his- 
tory were either deliberate or were purposely not cleared up. 

Within narrow limits, however, the method of personal contacts and 
frequent meetings remains useful and legitimate. To provide for them 
in the future will be the chief task of the universal consultative agency to 
be created after the present war. The limitations of such a world-wide 
organization must, however, be acknowledged from its inception. From 
the beginning it must be made clear that such a consultative agency will 
not be able to safeguard and guarantee peace. It must under no circum- 
stances be considered an effective counterpoise to the dangers incident 
to the balance of power. There must be no ideology attached to this 
body. There must be no solemn "covenant" suggesting that it is more 
than a clearinghouse, a universal diplomatic brokerage firm. 

There must be no guarantee of territorial integrity, as there will be 
no international army to enforce it; no sanction clause, as there will be 
no common power to conduct sanctions; no compulsory jurisdiction by 
a world court, as there will be no policeman to execute its decisions. 
Never again must there be a steep downward grade leading from a 
Manchurian aggression, to an Ethiopian debacle, to a new world war. 
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4. INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN NONPOLITICAL FIELDS 

If the contraction and the resultant interdependence of the world 
cannot find its expression in global political action, nonpolitical ac- 
tivities are not subject to the same handicaps. With the concept of sov- 
ereignty weakened and the need for collaboration more pressing, inter- 
national technical work will become one of the chief and most hopeful 
aspects of the world of tomorrow. 

In the political field, world government is obstructed by powerful 
emotional barriers. Technical activities have an altogether different 
emotional appeal. 

There is no clear line of division between the political and nonpoliti- 
cal worlds. The frontiers fluctuate in time and space. The same activity 
can be political today and thus share in the limitations and emotions of 
the political sphere, and become nonpolitical tomorrow. Something 
may be highly political in one part of the globe, and purely technical 
in another. The question of dangerous drugs is so thoroughly non- 
political in the West that the Nazi government continued to collaborate 
in the antiopium work after having severed all its other ties with the 
League of Nations. In the East the drug question continues to be an 
important political question. Japan uses opium as a powerful weapon 
in its attempt to crush the moral and physical resistance of China. 
Moreover, some human activities are in a process of transformation 
from the political to the nonpolitical sphere. But if the frontiers are 
shifting, sectors still exist sufficiently removed from politics to offer 
themselves to an organizational effort on a supranational plane. Public- 
health problems of nutrition and social questions recommend them- 
selves; questions of transportation come next, though they are nearer 
to politics; economic and financial questions come last in a scale listing 
huinan activities according to their political connotations. Since eco- 
nomics and politics overlap, economic and financial questions share in 
the handicaps of the political sphere. 

If such a catalogue of technical activities were drawn up in sequence 
of importance, social and economic subjects would have to be placed at 
the top, public health next, with problems of communication and 
transit following close behind. As social activities and health questions 
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rank high in both lists, international activities in these fields appear 
predestined for successful action in the near future. 

The League dealt with these and other questions. Article XXIII of 
the Covenant authorized certain technical activities and Article XXIV, 
which remained a dead letter, attempted to bring nonpolitical public 
unions, organized prior to 1919, under the direction of the League. 
Originally an orphan of the Geneva system, technical work came close 
to being the chief extenuating factor of the League activities on the eve 
of World War II. Following a rhythm of its own, the technical work of 
the League expanded in some fields far beyond the original intentions 
of the founders of the Covenant. This is in itself remarkable. Consider- 
able resistance had to be overcome. The political character of the League 
machinery and the structure of its chief bodies did not afford a par- 
ticularly favorable atmosphere for nonpolitical endeavors. The delega- 
tions to the League and the influence in the League Secretariat were, in 
the beginning at least, essentially political Under the regime of the first 
Secretary General of the League, Sir Eric Drummond, those in charge 
of League activities supported the technical work against the lukewarm 
interest of the national delegations. The second Secretary General, a 
Frenchman, lacking the humanitarian impulse characteristic of the 
British in high positions, did everything to discourage it, despite gov- 
ernmental willingness to go beyond the Covenant a unique example 
of the conscious destruction of an important part of his own work by 
its appointed leader. 

In spite of all the handicaps, the technical work of the League out- 
grew its original frame. This was due, in the first place, to a strong 
latent desire in the countries to support international action in these 
fields. There was objective need for action, and the League with its 
vast international administrative body and experience constituted a 
natural frame around which these tendencies could crystallize. If these 
activities never reached the limits of their potential development, this 
was due to the link with political questions, as will be shown later. 

Examined objectively, the result of these activities is fair, but by no 
means outstanding. Major temporary successes were achieved in the 
financial reconstruction of some of the vanquished countries of the 
last war, like Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria. The motivation of this 
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help was entirely political. Austria had to be prevented from seeking 
its salvation in joining Germany, and lacerated Hungary and Bulgaria 
had to be enabled to reconstruct their existence on a smaller scale. It is 
therefore doubtful whether these activities can be considered technical 
at all. In the nonpolitical field, properly speaking, greatest success was 
achieved in the fight against dangerous drugs and against the traffic 
in women and children (previously called "the white-slave trade"). If 
the results were not equally spectacular in international health, they 
were certainly infinitely more important than in the comparatively sub- 
ordinate spheres of drugs and prostitution. Under the inspiration of a 
genius of promotion, Dr. L. Rajchman, the League here accomplished 
some durable achievements, which will be remembered when most of 
the other activities of Geneva are long forgotten. 

In the field of transit and communication the achievements lagged 
far behind legitimate hopes. The greater propinquity of these ques- 
tions to politics was a handicap to their development. 

There is also, however, an invisible balance sheet of League activi- 
ties. On it appear the recommendations and suggestions contained in 
innumerable reports, studies, and minutes products of Secretariat re- 
search or results of conferences and committees. How far national de- 
velopments have actually been stimulated or influenced by these publi- 
cations and discussions is difficult to ascertain. Legislators basing 
their drafts and bills upon the result of such League studies were, as a 
rule, not eager to acknowledge their source of inspiration and knowl- 
edge. They preferred to claim all the credit for themselves. But the 
traces of the League can be found by any student of these matters in 
the statutes of member and nonmember states of the League, and it 
is only fair to assume that millions have thus indirectly profited from 
the technical work of the League. 

Most of the progress in international work was embodied in rec- 
ommendations and suggestions adopted by committees and commis- 
sions and endorsed or only transmitted by the League Council to the 
members. The part that lent itself to international action or to an 
international leveling of legislation was embodied in conventions 
multilateral treaties concluded under the auspices of the League. 

The extraordinary increase in the number of conventions and the 
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number o countries which ratified them 8 has so impressed most stu- 
dents of international affairs that they have been reluctant to examine 
the quality o these conventions with a sufficiently critical spirit. From 
a purely technical point of view these conventions were certainly su- 
perb; the best legal brains of many nations and the unique experience 
of the Secretariat of the League in this type of work contributed to 
achieve formal perfection undreamed of in the past. But the contents 
of these international compacts were frequently a sad contrast to their 
formal perfection. The facility of calling conferences, the existence of 
an ever ready technical apparatus in Geneva, the frequent meetings of 
all kinds proved temptations to conclude international conventions for 
which no real need existed, or if there was a need, no sufficient readi- 
ness on the part of the governments to make the necessary sacrifices. 

International work is endangered not only by obstacles blocking de- 
velopment, but also by an exaggerated glibness of action. To do some- 
thing because it is easy becomes at times a serious temptation. The 
consequence was an undeniable inflation of unnecessary or insuffi- 
ciently momentous conventions. The whole prestige of international leg- 
islation, which had stood very high at the beginning of the century, suf- 
fered as much from the number of these conventions as it gained by 
their contents. 

Actual governmental functions were performed in only a few in- 
stances. This was an inevitable consequence of the jealousy with which 
the countries watched over their sovereign rights, even in nonpolitical 
matters. A too rigid interpretation of sovereignty produced a growing 
reluctance to invest any body dependent upon the League or any activity 
of the League with real control over the execution of international 
arrangements. One would think that the common interest of the coun- 
tries in the proper execution of international compacts would have in- 
duced the signatories of these agreements to invest the League with 
proper control over their execution but this was not the case. The re- 
sult was that in the majority of all the conventions drawn up under 
League auspices, control by the League or any international body 
created by these instruments is either nonexistent or purely fictitious. 

8 Some League Conventions have been ratified by more than sixty states. Even during 
the present war new adhesions have been registered at Geneva. 
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This judgment is based on a varied personal experience. For five years 
I was charged with the task of watching over the execution of three in- 
ternational conventions in the social field. These conventions were the 
pride of international lawyers. Two of them had been ratified by more 
than sixty states. They belonged to the world's most ratified mul- 
tilateral treaties. Moreover, they were successful in so far as their stipula- 
tions had been incorporated in the legislation of nearly all the states of 
the world. Their aims were considered common aims of mankind. There 
was no difference of opinion between London and Tokio on the despic- 
able character of traffic in women or children, no litigation between Ber- 
lin and Rio de Janeiro on the need for suppressing obscene publications. 
Moscow and The Hague were in complete agreement. Yet whenever 
cases of infractions came to the knowledge of the League, the lonely 
watcher in the Palais des Nations was filled with a sense of utter futility 
and helplessness: the jealousy of the powers over their sovereign rights 
had prevented the creation of any machinery to execute its stipulations. 

My experience was typical. Geneva had no other means of safeguard- 
ing the execution than a light, oh! so light, diplomatic pressure; or 
failing this, rather picayune ways of exerting pressure through other 
agencies, or through the help of delegates prepared to raise the question 
in a committee, or in an official letter to the Secretary General. 

In democratic countries it was always possible to enlist a voluntary 
organization or social agency, which would mobilize public opinion. As 
a method this was not particularly dignified; from the point of view of 
international control, it was negligible. 

Most of the innumerable conventions are at present in abeyance. They 
have not been denounced, but they are, as a rule, not executed either. 
There will be at the end of the war, a strong drive to wring from the 
states a declaration of continued adherence to these instruments (which 
continue to be legally binding unless formally denounced according to 
stipulations contained in the instruments themselves). Under these cir- 
cumstances, a responsible body of experts should examine the whole 
legacy of technical international legislation when it finally comes to 
peacemaking, from the point of view of their continued usefulness. Con- 
ventions that reflect a real need of the international community should 
be singled out for new conferences. Their purpose would be to recast 
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such compacts in order to fit the postwar situation, and to transform 
the essentially fictitious character of the international control into a real 
one. Moreover, some of the subjects may lend themselves to permanent 
international action. 

As has been previously stated, some important international activities 
of an official character, especially in the field of telegraphic, radiotele- 
graphic, and postal communications, remained outside despite a special 
article of the Covenant recommending the concentration of all public 
international activities in the League. Most important among these 
agencies was and still is the Universal Postal Union, of which Leonard 
S. Woolf said, as far back as I9i6, 9 

The Postal Union, having by its birth effected a revolution in the 
constitution of the society of nations, has had a forty years* history of 
placid obscurity, unworthy of the notice of patriots, and rarely recog- 
nized as a herald of the millennium by an occasional pacifist. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Universal Postal Union alone covers a 
greater field of international action than all the governmental activities 
of the League combined. Its conference possesses powers which have 
invariably been denied to any of the League's technical bodies. 

That an agency preceding the League by nearly half a century should 
have been vested with greater power and authority than any of the 
League bodies must have profound reasons. The usual explanation is 
that the Universal Postal Union and similar public international unions 
filled urgent needs of the modern world. Governments and individuals 
had a direct, obvious interest in the proper functioning of the world's 
postal traffic. Tremendous economic interests were involved. The visible 
and individual concern in a similar organization in the health and social 
fields is incomparably smaller. This explains a good deal, but it does not 
go to the root of the matter. Health and social questions had reached a 
point within the last generation where international organization had 
become nearly as urgent and certainly equally important. 

It was the link with a political organ, the League of Nations, which 
unfavorably influenced the development of technical work between 1919 
and 1939. The history of an agency like the Universal Postal Union 

9 Leonard S. Woolf, International Government, New York (Brentano's), 1916. 
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shows to what an amazing degree it was possible to solve delicate ques- 
tions, constituting in some cases a definite inroad on the sovereignty of 
the members, if political considerations were practically absent. The Uni- 
versal Postal Union represented itself and only itself. Whatever au- 
thority was granted to it by the states had its justification in the need 
to facilitate postal traffic, in which all were equally interested. Their 
sovereignty was not challenged by granting rights to such a body 
it was not questioned at all. They would therefore not hesitate to 
grant the conference of the Universal Postal Union broad powers. The 
states were in the position of a patriarchal employer of labor with 
neither trade unions nor social legislation to challenge his action. Any 
concession he was prepared to make was, in his own mind, the result 
of a free decision and not part of a progressive diminution of his rights 
and privileges. States, too, found it less difficult freely to make conces- 
sions regarding their sovereignty in nonessentials as long as their sov- 
ereignty as such was not contested or challenged. 

When technical activities were linked with the League, a political con- 
notation was automatically created in the minds of statesmen and poli- 
ticians. For them the League was a body permanently endeavoring to 
infringe upon the political sovereignty of its members. What they might 
have given unstintingly to an autonomous technical body, they hesi- 
tated to grant to any agency connected with the League. 

Delegates assisting in nonpolitical deliberations at Geneva were con- 
stantly instructed by their governments to be on their guard against any 
political implications of their activities, and the jurists examining draft 
conventions were doubly suspicious and difficult. In the opinion of the 
majority of the states, there was a danger, to be avoided at all costs, 
that technical activities would be used to introduce the diminution o 
their sovereignty through a back door. The handicap created by the 
organic link between the political and technical League constituted a 
major obstacle to the full development of the League's nonpolitical ac- 
tivities. 

Part, at least, of the success of the International Labor Office was due 
to the complete separation of this agency from diplomacy. This was re- 
flected in its technique of drawing up conventions. It discussed, drafted, 
and adopted conventions and presented them to the legislative and exec- 
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utive authorities of the member states for further action. Their adoption 
or rejection became a matter of home politics and not of diplomacy. 
Moreover, the representatives of the different countries were neither 
purely governmental, like those of the League, nor purely political. To- 
gether, employers and employees exercised the same voting strength as 
the governments. By this means elements directly interested in the work 
were integrated in the agency as driving forces or brakes, as pressure 
groups or checks. The control of the execution of conventions remained 
nevertheless a weak spot. Still, it was superior to the corresponding stip- 
ulations in the majority of the League conventions. While the League 
counted upon the automatic intervention of public opinion, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization aimed at mobilizing public opinion. By 
making international instruments a matter of home politics it availed 
itself of the normal political forces within the member states for the 
enforcement of these conventions. The International Labor Office, like 
the League, remained essentially a consultative body. But thanks to a 
more realistic procedure, it was able to exhaust the marginal possibilities 
of this method. 

It appears that in the eyes of some statesmen of the United Nations a 
great future is singled out for the International Labor Organization in 
the world after the war. Certain passages in the Atlantic Charter indi- 
cate this. I do not feel that this would be altogether fortunate. Its 
tripartite constitution, based upon the interplay of the forces of the 
governments, the workers' and the employers' organizations, was an ex- 
pression of the respective power of the chief forces in the social field a 
quarter of a century ago. To treat trade unions and employers' organi- 
zations as independent agents corresponded to the social structure of 1919 
when democratic and capitalist states attempted to stave off the threat- 
ening danger of social revolution. The position assigned to the workers 
in this agency expressed the willingness on the part of the states to give 
them a greater share and influence in the shaping of social action and 
thus to open safety valves for society in general. In the meantime all 
states, practically without exception, have been increasingly socialized. 
The range of public power, whether Fascist, Communist, or demo- 
cratic, has been extended over an ever-increasing sector of life. The or- 
ganizations of workers and employers have ceased to be mere pressure 
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groups 10 and have assumed an increasingly functional role in modern 
society. In most states of the world independent action of employers and 
trade unions has become less and less possible. The tripartite consti- 
tution of the International Labor Organization has accordingly lost some 
of its justification. The idea of concentrating all the nonpolitical supra- 
national work in the International Labor Office should therefore be 
abandoned as long as this agency retains its present constitution. 

After the present war a sudden and overwhelming need for concerted 
international action of a nonpolitical nature will be felt. There will be 
a rush into such activities, a tremendous growth of such bodies. Some 
will be governmental, patterned after the Universal Postal Union; others, 
mixed public and private bodies, reflecting the structure of present-day 
public life; and still others, private, but subject to a certain amount of 
public control. Some problems to be solved by these bodies will require 
regional, others world-wide, organization. Questions of communication 
clearly suggest regional solutions. But this stage may soon belong to 
the past in view of recent aircraft developments. Public-health questions 
are universal by the very nature of the problems they introduce. Epi- 
demics do not stop at national frontiers. A deficient organization in one 
country threatens the community of nations. Their challenge is truly 
world-wide. Some of the Scandinavian countries experienced this truth 
on the eve of the war. Their near-perfect methods of detection and cure 
of venereal diseases had practically stamped out syphilis within their 
borders. Whenever new sources of infection were detected they were 
invariably traced to harbor towns or other places affording frequent con- 
tacts with the outside world. Insufficient provisions for combating ve- 
nereal disease somewhere in the Far East endangered the health of the 
Norwegian population. Social problems like the protection of women 
and children, the technique and evolution of social services, the train- 
ing of social workers will require international exchange of informa- 
tion and experience, an equalization of standards, and, up to a point, 
international concerted action. 

When an appraisal is made of the future possibilities of this type of 

10 If this development is less evident in America, it is due to the fact recently stressed 
by de Roussy de Sales that America is still a liberal democracy. It is also due to serious 
shortcomings in its trade-union organization with its divisions and to some extent com- 
mercialized traits. 
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work, a retarding factor must be taken into consideration. Nearly all 
civilized states incorporate an ever-increasing segment of human ac- 
tivities in all these fields, either by progressively absorbing them or by 
an increased public control over them. The process of depolitization, 
previously noted, will, therefore, be to a certain degree offset. More than 
in the past these activities will be subjected to considerations of national 
policies. This will not necessarily obstruct evolution, even if it should 
slow down innate tendencies of growth and development. Superior 
necessities will recommend organization on a grand scale in the interest 
of the states themselves and help to overcome all obstacles. 

The chief condition for such developments is that these activities must 
be clearly and unmistakably separated from any political organization, 
whether coercive or consultative. Whether such international technical 
activities should be co-ordinated among themselves into a common ad- 
ministration and secretariat is a purely technical question. Reasons of 
efficiency, of better utilization of staff, of savings through pooling may 
encourage combination. There can be no objection to such a course 
as long as separation from any political body remains the absolute rule. 
But the chief guiding principle must be to let these bodies grow and 
develop according to their own innate laws and needs. 

In structure, scope, and importance they will necessarily show great 
differences. But in order to function properly they must have one trait 
in common. They must possess clear executive and governmental func- 
tions in their respective fields. In every single case the states must sac- 
rifice sectors of their sovereign right and delegate functions to these 
unions. It is to be hoped that this will not prove an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

A warning may not be out of place. Unless our diagnosis of the post- 
war situation is entirely erroneous, the world of tomorrow will witness 
an extraordinary development of such technical bodies, exerting govern- 
mental functions in clearly defined fields and covering, in some cases, 
the whole civilized world. Such activities will create habits and encour- 
age similar developments in the political field. Their multiplication 
might even create strong vested interests in favor of peace. We must 
nevertheless guard ourselves against any illusion regarding their effec- 
tiveness in preserving peace. These bodies will flourish under peaceful 
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conditions. As the experience of the Universal Postal Union suggests, 
they may even survive the international disintegration accompanying 
a world war. They might form a weak bridge between belligerents. 

No future settlement should be built upon the assumption that tech- 
nical bodies, however numerous and important, can safeguard peace. 
They are not substitutes for political organizations. No progressive 
depolitization of new spheres of human activity can change the situation 
in its essentials. For such an evolution can never encompass the centers 
of power, and it is here that the fate of nations is decided. Depolitization 
will follow rather than precede the pacification of the world. Peace will 
continue to repose upon political power and its organization. 

The world cannot be tricked into peace through the back door of 
secondary interests, important as they may be. It must not be tricked into 
peace at all. Democracy has thought, in the past, and still thinks today, 
that peace can be achieved without major sacrifices. Only when the 
world has learned that peace is not the natural state of mankind but its 
most ambitious endeavor, will peace reign on earth. Not only war 
peace too is impossible without tears. 



POSTSCRIPT 



I HAVE reached journey's end. The world of tomorrow will be one linked 
by a thousand bonds with the past. But it will be a different world 
nevertheless. The long armistice between the two wars was a last and 
desperate attempt to cling to and to preserve a past which had gone, 
to solve the problems of a new era with the methods of the past. The 
Communist challenge first and the Fascist challenge later were the di- 
rect consequence of our inability to transform our internal systems and 
the relationship between the nations to meet the new realities. 

The nineteenth century is dead. Under the revolutionary impact of 
the present war the past is being liquidated. 

Everything will continue to be in constant evolution. In the process of 
defeating the totalitarian avenger the victor himself will have been trans- 
formed. He will not adopt the challenge of the defeated pagan king, nor 
his false gods, but in fighting him he will have lost his complacency, his 
eudaemonism. He will be infected by the spirit of sacrifice, the heroic 
attitude toward life, the singleness of purpose which is one of the aspects 
of totalitarianism. 

The victor will slowly perceive that he was able to defeat totalitarian- 
ism only because in the process of fighting it he had assimilated what 
was elemental in the enemies' spiritual outfit, without accepting the con- 
tents of his doctrine and ideology. In the historical perspective of a later 
age, Hitler will have been part of that spirit which, according to Goethe, 
aims at the evil and creates the good. 

Democracy, in order to survive, needed such a deadly challenge to its 
foundations. It was threatened by self-complacency, a coveting of ma- 
terial interests, by an attitude of laissez faire, even more in spiritual 
matters than in economic ones. It must become efficient, authoritative 
(not authoritarian), and even grim. 

The peoples who have tasted Nazism and Fascism have learned to 
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hate the purposes to which authority and efficiency had been devoted. 
But they have acquired new standards of what the public powers can 
do and how thoroughly and speedily even major operations can be 
executed if there is a will. They expect democracy to cease bungling. 
They will return to parties, parliaments, and representative government, 
but they will have little patience with party egotism and quarrels, parlia- 
mentarian pettiness, and governmental weakness. The peoples them- 
selves will decide who governs and to what end they wished to be gov- 
erned. Having given their votes and their opinion of their free will, 
they will expect governments to govern. They know that efficiency in 
public affairs is possible and large-scale planning feasible. 

It was a mistake committed in the past by leaders of democracy to 
assume that the desire for liberty and freedom is the strongest urge of 
the individual, that he must be coaxed and deceived into sacrifices. The 
last decade has shown that the desire for discipline and the prepared- 
ness to serve are equally potent and universal impulses of man. Democ- 
racy of the future will have to find a new synthesis of liberty and au- 
thority, of freedom and discipline. 

The state of tomorrow will not be a benevolent night watchman, limit- 
ing its activities to looking after the personal security of its citizen and 
protecting his material goods. The liberal state of yesterday guaranteed 
rights to its citizen and demanded as little as possible in return. The 
democracy of tomorrow will emphasize duties. It will be better loved 
for this than its predecessor, for man cherishes only that which demands 
sacrifices. A state which asks nothing but occasional taxes is despised, 
ridiculed, and sometimes even deserted in the hour of need. Not that 
it demanded too much, but that it demanded too little from its citizen 
became one of the reasons for the downfall of France in 1940. 

The citizen of today is not the citizen of yesterday. His economic urge 
is weakened because his well-being no longer depends to the same 
degree upon his material prosperity. His property instincts are de- 
clining. Leisure has given him the urge to use his faculties for the com- 
mon good. He wants to serve. But he must know that his service will 
not be abused by sectional or material interests. In the future democracy 
must avail itself of these new potentialities. It must not hesitate to 
ask sacrifices. 
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One o the most important aftereffects of the present revolutionary war 
in many countries with old traditions will be the disappearance of the 
leisured classes. What has remained of individual capital backgrounds, 
unearned income, and surplus profits is being swept away by the war. 
The tremendous taxation after this war will absorb what may be left 
and will prevent any growth of new major inequalities. The whole 
middle class that gave the nineteenth century its characteristic color 
will soon belong to history. 

"""Hand in hand with these developments and partly because of them, 
the process of socialization will continue. Public control will extend 
over ever-increasing sectors of human life. Socialism will cease to be 
a party slogan, a partisan affair of classes and groups it will be the 
blanket aspect of the future. Nobody will need to preach socialism, 
everything will be socialism. 

Every land on earth will be a country composed of human beings earn- 
ing their daily bread. There will be no drones. The development of 
transportation and of Ersatz production will help raise the standards 
of life and equalize them internationally. Shorter hours of work 
will give everybody the greatest privilege of the rich leisure. Soviet 
Russia will be no threat. Its social system will carry no message to coun- 
tries that have equalized their social structure without sacrificing mil- 
lions of human beings in order to secure the abolition of classes. There 
will be no violent social revolutions if we manage to cross the danger- 
ous years from victory to peace without anarchy and disorder. 

Whether peace will be attained depends upon the will of the victors, 
their vision in the hour of victory, and their courage. Whether it will 
be preserved depends upon many factors that cannot be gauged in ad- 
vance. 

We left international affairs by describing the precarious balance of 
power likely to prevail at the end of this conflict. It was the picture of a 
world of big power units, facing each other across oceans spanned with 
increasing facility by aircraft of growing strength, speed, carrying 
capacity, and firing power. 

We are clearly entering a prolonged period of insecurity, a danger 
zone through which humanity must pass safely, to be delivered from the 
scourge of war. What are the prospects? 
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We must not reckon that all aggressive instincts of all peoples will 
dry up or that the lust for power and domination will completely disap- 
pear. Neither can we neutralize and suppress these forces in the im- 
mediate aftermath by a world-wide coercive agency. Moreover, we 
must not count upon the deterrent effect of the increasing horror of 
war, for technological developments do not necessarily increase the 
slaughter and the inhumanity of war itself. More and more the ma- 
chines destroy each other. The number of airmen killed in three years 
of war is probably smaller than the number of soldiers who fell on single 
days before Verdun in 1917. Suppose this were not the case. An in- 
crease of the terror of war and its brutality may serve not as a hin- 
drance but as a sinister element of attraction to a future generation 
surfeited with peace. 

Against these remaining elements of danger, stand a number of factors 
foreshadowing a diminution of the risks of future war. 

All the forces aiming at contracting the world will continue to be at 
work. But the disproportion between the technical development and the 
psychological adaptation will decrease. Mr. Francis Biddle is right in 
stating 1 that 

we are past the stage of technological revolution. From here on, new 
inventions will not much change our problems. 

With this, one of the incentives for aggression disappears. A fully de- 
veloped and organized China would have prevented Japan from em- 
barking on the Manchurian venture. A modernized Ethiopia would not 
have been attacked by Italy in 1935. 

More important is another aspect of present-day developments. The 
increasing productivity of machinery and the decreasing prices of con- 
sumers' goods, the improving quality of substitutes, coupled with 
easier access to raw materials for all, will lead to a progressive disap- 
pearance of all those conflicts which had their origin in economic causes. 
The concept of proletarian nations challenging their rich brethren, 
frustrated countries preferring war to the continuation of poverty, un- 
employment, and want will be a thing of the past. Moreover, improved 
standards of living, the disappearance of social and economic differences, 

delivered** on March 23, 1942. 
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the equalization o the social stratification of all countries, and the con- 
tinuing disappearance of educational differences will remove the causes 
of wars that had their roots in social inequality. The growing socializa- 
tion noted above becomes particularly important in this connection, not 
only for the internal well-being of the peoples, but for the preservation of 
peace. The sinking birth rate, a phenomenon accompanying material 
prosperity, will work in the same direction. 

Concrete measures of international organization outlined all through 
this book can further contribute to remove known sources of unrest 
and non-co-operation by consciously diverting causes of military aggres- 
sion into other channels or neutralizing them. Speaking of Germany, I 
have attempted to show how a certain organization of the European 
continent can deflect the German energies into peaceful endeavors. 
Speaking of Europe itself, I have suggested how that continent can be 
made pacific without being deprived of any of its peaceful and legitimate 
pursuits. The regional grouping of other parts of the world may have 
similar consequences. It will prevent countries like Japan from embark- 
ing on aggression or remove the deeper causes of their aggressiveness. 

All these tendencies and possibilities will begin to assert themselves 
only at the end of the war. Their cumulative effect will by no means be 
felt at once. The future pacification of the world will depend largely 
upon whether these forces will have a chance to develop. 

Upon the degree to which the peacemakers of tomorrow recognize the 
importance of these questions and are able to implement them in the 
peace settlement will depend primarily whether mankind can pass 
safely through the danger zone. If the next peace facilitates the adapta- 
tion of humanity to its new conditions of existence, if it creates organs 
of collective security, if it increases social security and encourages eco- 
nomic recovery, humanity has a chance to reach the subsequent stage 
unimpaired. In this second stage, the danger of war will recede in 
arithmetical progression with each year of peace. 

The time will come at last when warfare will undergo a process of 
qualitative transformation. Its weapons will cease to be airplanes, tanks, 
battleships, or whatever new instruments may have been evolved by then. 
Not yet, however, will they become purely spiritual. They may be trans- 
formed into economic, or social-imperialistic weapons, aiming at the 
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structures of the countries rather than at their frontiers or at the lives 
of their individual citizens. 

For at least one or two more generations the fate of mankind will 
hang in the balance. During this time an ever ready preparedness to 
defend one's values and standards, a preparedness not only to live but 
also to die for one's ideals, will be demanded. Not disarmament, but 
watchfulness, will be the password. 

Nobody must expect to settle down after the present conflict to "the 
trumpets and the shouting and the posturemaking," to speak with 
Thackeray. Food will grow in abundance, housing will reach near per- 
fection, health will be protected as never before, transportation facilities 
will surpass anything known before, and even work will be sufficient for 
everybody, unless we muddle the aftermath through sheer lack of fore- 
sight and imagination. But we must constantly remain aware that the 
challenge continues, even after the challengers have gone, that the revo- 
lution will be with us and in us, even if the totalitarian revolutionary 
has disappeared, that weariness and the tendency to let things drift will 
take possession of our souls. Unless we realize that our efforts must not 
shrink for a moment, that they must be increased even after this war, 
we may as well plan new armament factories and begin drawing up 
new general staff plans for the next. 

"Patriotism is not enough," was the parting message of a brave woman 
who died in order to make the world safe for democracy. "Victory is 
not enough," must be the watchword in our fight to make the world 
safe for every human being formed in the image and likeness of the 
eternal God. 

For the benefit of those who despair of the possibility of evolution, 
who fear that unchangeable trends and peculiarities, frozen frontiers of 
minds nd habits, will never allow the last, the final integration of the 
peoples of the world in a community of purpose and in a common gov- 
ernment for peace, I would like to quote a paragraph from Chateau- 
briand. In a forgotten passage of his monumental Memoir e$ d 'outre 
tornbe, written in the early twenties of the nineteenth century, the 
great French writer, diplomatist, and statesman says: 

Further, it is fraught with difficulties to create a country out of states 
without any community of religion and interests, countries which have 
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sprung from different sources at different times, and are living on varied 
soils and under different climates. What link is there between a French- 
man of Louisiana, a Spaniard of Florida, a German of New York, an 
Englishman of New England, Carolina, Georgia all considered Ameri- 
cans? This one is easy-going, adept in dueling, the other Catholic, lazy, 
and proud; this one a Lutheran, hard-working, without slaves; this one 
an Anglican, a planter, with slave laborers; this one a Puritan and a 
trader. How many centuries will be needed to make these elements homo- 
geneous ? 

About half a century later America was a nation. 



Dixi et salvavi animam meam. 
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is a challenge to most of the current 
thinking on the shape of the postwar 
world. It challenges equally those who 
think that it will be time enough to plan 
for the postwar world when victory is 
secured and the Utopians who lay down 
blueprints for a brave new world utterly 
unlike the world of the past. It opposes 
with particular emphasis the comfortable 
belief that peace after the present war 
can be secured if only the kind of mis- 
takes which blurred the peace settlement 
of 1919 can be avoided next time. It 
maintains that we have not yet gauged 
the revolutionary impact of the totali- 
tarian onslaught. 

With an outspokenness which has 
rarely been matched this book analyzes 
the reasons for the peace failure, the 
deeper causes of the breakdown of the 
League and the origins and reasons of 
the totalitarian successes, and offers evi- 
dence that the gigantic effort of winning 
the war is in danger of being lost through 
the inability of the United Nations to 
shape a political strategy corresponding 
to the new realities. 

The author concentrates his penetrat- 
ing analysis upon the political, social and 
psychological aspects of the future peace 
settlement. A trained economist, he pleads 
for the supremacy of politics. He rejects 
most of the current ideas on international 
organization as either unrealistic or Uto- 
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ture international organization must be 
based in order to be an effective guaran- 
tee against aggression. 

No durable peace being possible with- 
out a solution of the German question, 
the author analyzes the roots of the Ger- 
man attack against the West. He rejects 
the concept of the "two Germanics" as 
utterly unrealistic and dangerous for a 
productive approach to the German ques- 
tion. No solution of the German problem 
based on this view can, in his opinion, 
free the world from the threat of future 
German aggressions. He believes that Ger- 
many and the world can be saved only by 
a temporary "total occupation" of Ger- 
many, coupled with and followed by the 
most gigantic experiment in re-education 
of a whole nation ever attempted. 

Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer has had a 
varied experience as an air ace when 
he served throughout the last war in the 
Austrian army; as a Foreign Correspond- 
ent, and later as a diplomat. He is now 
Professor of International Affairs at the 
American University, Washington, D. C. 
He speaks as a man who has had the 
unique opportunity to have been an actor 
on the international scene, an observer 
whom his professional assignments af- 
forded a ringside seat at most of the great 
diplomatic events of the long armistice. 
His writing is characterized by an under- 
tone of passionate concern, a deep sense 
of responsibility. He writes as a realistic 
visionary, thoroughly familiar with the 
role and the mechanism of power in 
international affairs. Victory Is Not 
Enough is an important contribution to 
the problems foremost in the minds of 
every thinking citizen. 
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